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A STRONG FORCE IN THE SOUTHEAST. 


In every walk of life history is replete with the names 
of those of humble origin who through native ability 
and the faeulty of learning through experience to con- 
quer every obstacle have won their way to success and 
prominence, but perhaps in no industry is this true to 
a greater extent than in the lumber trade. Practically 
every great enterprise in the lumber industry has de- 
veloped its executive leader through an experience that 
had its beginning at the very hottom 
and advanced until the topmost height 
of real business success was reached. 

This is true in a more than ordinary 
degree of the subject of this sketch, 
Rufus John Clifford, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Atlantic Coast Lum- 
ber Corporation, of Georgetown, 8. C. 
His elevation to the responsible position 
that he holds with this great corporation 
was an acknowledgment of the ability 
and true worth of an employee who had 
proved his faithfulness through years of 
service. As in many other instances, 
the lumber industry owes this notable 
figure in its ranks to the farm, whence 
so many of the really notable captains 
of industry in this country have come. 

Rufus John Clifford was born July 14, 
1849, at Barnston, Canada, but he is not 
of Canadian descerit, for it was during 
a temporary residence in Canada of his 
parents, both of whom were natives of 
Vermont, that he was born. His father, 
James Clifford, was a thrifty farmer of 
Caledonia County, Vermont, and: belonged 
to that sturdy class of pioneers who 
played such a prominent part in the 
early history of this commonwealth. Af- 
ter his marriage to Miss Hulda Kenney, 
daughter of a neighboring farmer, James 
Clifford and his wife decided to try their 
luck at farming in Canada. After three 
years on a farm in Canada, during which 
time the subject of this sketch was born, 
they decided to go back to the old home 
and-shortly after the birth of Rufus 
John his parents moved back to Caledonia 
County, Vermont, and here the boy grew 
up as most farmer boys do, working on 
the farm and picking up an education as 
best he could through the crude facilities 
afforded at that time and place. When 
he was 10 years old young Rufus hired 
out at $5 a month to a neighboring 
farmer with whom he worked at long and 
arduous labor until about 17 years old. 

Not content, however, to settle down 
to the humdrum life of an agriculturist and believing 
that he could see a brighter future in the lumber indus- 
try, young Clifford left the farm in the spring of 1866 
ani secured employment with C. W. Taft, who operated 
a small sawmill in the neighborhood. That he was cor- 
rect in his surmise that his native talent and ability 
were more in the direction of an industrial life than 
th:t of a farmer was demonstrated in the rapidity with 
Which young Clifford made himself acquainted with the 


lumber business, so far as that business extended at 
that time, and in the following fall he had become so 
Ww 


il versed in the operation and management of the 
Sswmill operated by Mr. Taf* that the latter decided to 
ire and he disposed of the whole business to Mr. 
Clifford. 

With a business of his own to demand his best thought 
and effort young Clifford devoted himself to conduct- 
ing the business in such a way as to bring him a profit 


from the start. He secured logs: by contract from the 
neighboring farmers, ran the mill and attended to his 


own sales, and the first month of his ownership, after 
paying all expenses, found that he had made a net 
profit of $40. From this humble beginning in the saw- 
mill industry Rufus John Clifford gradually rose until 
he found himself at the head of one of the greatest lum- 
bering enterprises in the country. 

In the operation of his little mill the one thing that 
appealed more strongly than any other to Mr. Clifford 
was the saw. He made‘a close study of this feature and 
learned to be an 


expert sawyer. After successfully 





RUFUS JOHN CLIFFORD, OF GEORGETOWN, §&. C.; 
The Responsible Head of One of the East’s Great Lumbering Faterprises. 


operating this little mill for, some time Clifford sold 
the business and secured employment as a sawyer in a 
larger mill at Burke, Vt., where he not only sawed but 
managed the mill as well. While a somewhat ‘preten- 
tious plant for that place and period this was a portable 
mill and Rufus worked the entire territory, cutting out 
the available timber at one place, then moving his mill 
on to another location. For three years he contracted 
the output of this mil] to the Vermont Lumber Company 
at West Burke. 

‘After completing his period of service at Burke he 
formed a connection with George H. Fitzgerald at Is- 
land Pond, Va., where in three years he constructed 
and operated three mills. Mr. Clifford’s next con- 
nection in the lumber trade was with the Wild River 
Lumber Company at Hastings, Me., with which concern 
he remained five years. His next step upward in the 
lumber business was at West Milan, N. H., with the Am- 
monoosuc Lumber Company, by which concern he was 
employed as general manager. This business was con- 


trolled by the Export Lumber Company of New York. 
After Mr. Clifford had been with this concern for two 
years the business was sold to the International Paper 
Company. 

From here Mr. Clifford went to Hambleton, W. Va., 
where he was made general manager for the Otter Creek 
300m & Lumber Company, which concern was also con- 
trolled by the Export Lumber Company. This operation 
cut out in September, 1914, and, the timber supply being 


exhausted and no other available, the company since 
that time has been engaged in liquid- 
ating. That Mr. Clifford’s experience 


in the lumber trade and his native ability 
as an had 
usually efficient manager was demonstra- 
ted in the fact that when he took hold 
of this operation it was a losing propo- 
sition, but during the twelve years that 
it was operated 


executive made him an un- 


under his management 
it Was turned into a large profit maker. 

Mr. Clifford’s excellent work as gen- 
eral manager for the Otter Creek Boom 
& Lumber attracted the at- 
tention of the big men behind the con- 
cern and in July, 1912, they sent him 
to Georgetown, 8. C., 


Company 


to take charge as 
president and general manager of their 
big operation, the Atlantic Coast Lum- 
ber Corporation, which numbers among 
its directors some of the leading cap- 
italists of the East, among these being 
Samuel P. Colt, James B. Ford, Francis 


Lynde Stetson, John D. Carberry, James 


C. Brady, M. J. Quinn and Frank J. 
Saxe, of New York; Lester Leeland and 
Raymond §S. Farr, of Boston. As presi 


dent and general manager of the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Corporation Mr. Clifford 
has had a successful career and he 
enjoys the satisfaction of having been 
instrumental in building and equipping 
one of the most modera sawmill enter- 
prises in the United States and the lar- 
gest operation on the Atlantic coast. 

In 1874 Mr. Clifford married Miss 
Ella A. Ward, of Newark, Vt. Of this 
union have been born four children, two 
of whom are now living, one a daughter 
who is married, the other a son, Paul 
Clifford, who is his father’s capable as- 
sistant in the business. One infant son 
died at the age of 1 year and another 
at the age of 3. 

Mr. Clifford is a thirty-second degree 
Mason, a member of the celebrated Cres- 
cent Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., and holds 
membership in the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks and Knights of Pythias. His one recre- 
ation is fishing and he spends much of his leisure time 
in piscatorial pursuits, usually repeating in them the 
success that has featured his more important efforts. 

His early experience and training as a sawyer and 
his later years of success as a manager, familiar with 
every detail of the business, have peculiarly fitted Mr. 
Clifford for the big job he holds as general manager 
of this great corporation. By building a great modern 
mill and installing the most improved machinery and 
devices he has been able to reduce the cost of manu- 
facture to a minimum, thus assuring the success of the 
enterprise even under the stress of the most adverse 
circumstances, 

To the roster of the lumber industry’s really great 
leaders must be added the name of Rufus John Clifford, 
through whose personal efforts and direction is largely 
due the upbuilding of the Atlantic Coast Dumber Cor- 
poration, one of the largest lumbering enterprises._of 
modern times. 
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6 been more than ever before in the history of the lumber industry, 
dealers are looking to quality and service in the purchasing of stock for 
their lumber yards. It is their one aim to sell only a grade of lumber that 
is sure to please the most exacting buyers, thereby making permanent 
customers and repeat orders. 


This same careful comparison of values has been applied to doors with 
the result that WEED QUALITY DOORS have been given first place for 
Quality, Durability, Beauty, and entire satisfaction to every customer. 


The reason for this universal praise of Weed Quality Doors is the fact 
that they are made right—they will mot come apart at the joints. They are 
the only doors in the world having the 


Weed Wedge Dowel 


(Evans’ Patent) 


This small patent wedge dowel forces all the glue up around the dowel 
instead of letting it gather down in the end of the bore where it doesn’t do 
any good at all. The secret of this little dowel is the fact that either end 
of the dowel slightly expands when the wedge is driven into place, elimin- 
ating all chance of separation of joints. 


Just the door you need to set the pace for your competitors in 1916— 
and its always better to lead than trail—so get your jobber on the wire at 
once and tell him you want to know all about those Weed Patent Dowel 
Doors that Can’t Come Apart. 


Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Southwestern Representative 
Crocker Building . R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama- Pacific International Exposition. 
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Tariff Adjustment Should Be Placed 
With Experts. 


It is a highly significant fact that a count of the 
votes in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
referendum of commercial organizations on the ques- 
tion of a permanent tariff commission shows there were 
but nine negatives, as against 715 votes by commercial 
bodies favoring such a commission. The result of the 
ballot is clearly indicative of the attitude of American 
business toward political tinkering with the tariff. 

In connection with its report upon the referendum 
the Chamber of Commerce reprints a draft of a bill for 
a permanent tariff commission prepared by the Tariff 
Commission League. A careful examination of this 
proposed law shows that it provides for a commission 
with very limited power, whose function would chiefly be 
advisory, it being charged with the duty of gathering 
‘‘information that may be useful to enable Congress to 
ascertain as nearly as possible whether or not a tariff 
duty * * * is necessary or expedient and, if so, 
what the rate should be.’’ It is provided, moreover, 
that the commission may on its own motion take up a 
special investigation of any item or collection of related 
items in the existing tariff act and that it shall report 
to the President and Congress the results of its investi- 
gation, together with recommendations ‘‘ provided, how- 
ever, that the commission shall not make recommenda- 
tions as to rates of duty except on the request of either 
house of Congress or the President.’’ 

It is difficult for some students of the subject to see 
how the establishing of a commission of such character 





will materially reduce the amount of political slight of 
hand involved in the readjustment of duties. Some time 
ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggested a commission 
plan which seemingly has not had consideration in other 
quarters but which seems to those who have commented 
upon it to be entirely feasible; namely, the establishing 
by Congress of maximum and minimum duties and dele- 
gating by Congress to a commission the power to fix the 
rate of duty within the limits established by congres- 
sional action. Such a plan would be in a measure 
analogous to the plan under which the country now has 
maximum and minimum tariffs, the application of which 
is controlled by the chief executive. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that a permanent 
tariff commission is highly desirable but it also believes 
that such commission should have power to do more than 
merely advise congressional committees. The number 
of commissions, committees and other bodies that are 
in existence at public expense and whose utility is purely 
political is already far too great. If a tariff commis- 
sion is merely to furnish some more political jobs for 
whatever administration may be in power, if its investi- 
gations are going merely to complicate the already over- 
complicated procedure of preparing a revision of the 
revenue law, perhaps it will be advisable to adhere to 
our present antiquated system until it is possible to 
secure a constitutional. amendment that will place the 
levying of imposts in export hands. 





Merely a Question of Fact, Not of 
Motives. 


One of the southern lumber journals in its current 
issue takes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sternly to task 
for a recent editorial statement regarding the introduc- 
tion to the new density rule as promulgated by the South- 
ern Pine Association and, among other things, says: 
“‘One of our northern contemporaries has undertaken 
to criticise the new rule of the Southern Pine Association 
and to belittle the work of the association * * *.’’ 
Also: ‘‘This criticism impugns the good faith of the 
Southern Pine Association and the American Society for 
Testing Materials.’’ 

It seems hardly necessary to discuss such remarks as 
these. Everyone in the trade knows that the Southern 
Pine Association is the best organization the southern 
yellow pine industry has ever had and that it is doing 
magnificent work. Everyone who is at all acquainted 
with such matters knows that the American Society for 
Testing Materials is the leading organization of its 
kind in this country. And no one would be so foolish 
as to impugn the good faith of either. Surely the in- 
dustry has not reached that point of hypersensitiveness 
to friendly criticism where anyone resents a statement 
of plain fact, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN undertook 
to point out the fact that the density rule grades for 
strength only. Inquiry of the engineers who constructed 
the rule will confirm the statement. The rule does not 
grade for durability. 





Lumbermen to Be Offered Valuable 
Export Advice. 


The National Foreign Trade Council, of which James 
A. Farrell, of the United States Steel Corporation, is 
chairman, has called its third National Foreign Trade 
convention, to be held at the Hotel Grunewald, New 
Orleans, January 27, 28 and 29. More than 6,000 invi- 
tations are said to have been issued and it is expected 
that President Vanderlip, of the National City Bank of 
New York, an institution that is pioneering in interna- 
tional banking, will have some practical advice to offer 
American manufacturers who are seeking foreign mar- 
kets for their products. 

It is difficult to predict how much of the information 
that will develop as the result of this convention will 
be of practical and immediate value to lumber manu- 
facturers, but in view of the complications that sur- 
round the exporting of American lumber at this time 
and in consideration of the fact that the Council has 
called this convention to be held in the center of the 
southern yellow pine industry and within easy réach of 
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the southern hardwood industry it seems highly impor- 
tant that there be a large and representative attendance 
of lumber manufacturers who have been or expect to be 
interested in the export trade. 

Export problems are not confined to drygoods or 
machinery or boots and shoes. They are just as difficult 
to handle in connection with the lumber business as they 
are in the case of these other trades, and it is high 
time that the lumber manufacturers shall take the time 
to study them. Every lumberman who can arrange te 
attend the Foreign Trade convention at New Orleans 
will find it worth his while to do so, if, for no other 
reason, because it will afford him an opportunity to get 
in touch with a nationwide movement to extend our 
export trade and to place it on such a basis that after 
the war it will be necessary for Europe to compete with 
us rather than for us to compete with Europe. 
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Lumbermen Show Their Faith by 
Their Works. 


There are a few men in national politics the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is always glad to hear from. The name of 
one of these is signed to the letter that follows: 

*“SaGINAw, MICH. 

‘*Saginaw has returned to her first love. Perhaps the 
item I am about to pass your way may have reached you 
through some other channel, but it is important enough to 
stand repeating. Twenty-five years ago Saginaw was, 
or seemed to be, the lumber center of the world; every- 
thing hereabouts was logs and lumber. Today it is differ- 
ent; all standing timber is gone and our people pay the 
freight now when they buy lumber. In those lumber days 
all our streets were paved—if at all—with wooden blocks 
or planks, When timber gave out we naturally gravitated 
toward brick and asphalt and for a long time had nothing 
else. But times have changed and Saginaw has returned 
to her first love and is now enjoying a long stretch of 
ereosoted wood block pavemert. It looks fine; it seems 
to wear well and the people like it. I feel better when I 
ride over it and so do all Saginaw lumbermen. Saginaw 
set the pace once. Here’s hoping she will again. 

‘‘JosEPH W. ForDNEY.’’ 

When one considers that Saginaw’s prosperity and 
wealth are largely built upon a foundation of lumbering 
it is not surprising that some people see a sentimental 
reason for using wood wherever possible in the city that 
once was, as Mr. Fordney says, ‘‘the lumber center of 
the world.’’ But the fact, of course, is that Saginaw is 
buying creosoted wood block because that type of pave- 
ment has been demonstrated as measuring up to Saginaw’s 
ideas of what a paving material ought to be. 

It is pleasing to note that some of the active lumber- 
men of Saginaw—including Mr. Fordney, whose service to 
the lumber industry at large is too generally appreciated 
to need any comment here—are taking such part in civic 
affairs that the lumber industry is not entirely lost sight 
of in connection with the making of improvements for 
which it can furnish the best available material. 





Economy in Manufacture Feature of 
a Great Shortleaf Pine Operation. 


Time was—and not long age—when the belief was 
general throughout the country, engendered largely by 
lumber manufacturers themselves, that the timber sup- 
ply of the United States was rapidly disappearing and 
that within not more than two or three decades it would 
be a thing of the past and that lumber would become 
one of the luxuries of the American people. 

But the fallacy of that belief has been proved; lum- 
bermen have ceased to worry over the possible disap- 
pearance of the timber supply and are more profitably 
turning their attention to the question of how best to 
utilize this great resource with which nature has so 
bountifully blessed the land. 

The lumber industry has passed through years of 
travail when, forced by depressed markets and keen 
competition to effect every saving possible, manufacturers 
have devoted much thought to the problem of reducing 
the cost of manufacture to the lowest possible point, 
through the installation of the most modern machinery 
and adoption of the most approved methods of distri- 
bution of their product. 

Probably no part of the lumber industry has felt the 
effects of these years of depression more than has the 
South Atlantic Coast section. Here economy in manu- 
facture and distribution has played an unusually im- 
portant part in meeting these conditions, and in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the story of a 
great operation—the largest on the Atlantic coast—which, 
though backed by unlimitea capital, has not depended 
for its success upon its great financial resources so 
much as upon splendid equipment and economical man- 
agement—an equipment notable even in an industry that 
is marked by its tendency to keep pace with the most 
advanced progress in mechanical development. 

On pages 43 to 67 of this issue is a story of the At- 
lantic Coast Lumber Corporation and its great plant at 
Georgetown, S. C., where is manufactured ‘‘ Atlantic 
Coast Soft Pine,’’ with a liberal sprinkling of hardwoods 
—a distinctive feature of which plant is that in its 
largest unit, a splendid new mill with a capacity of 250,- 
000 feet in ten hours, no timbers are manufactured, the 
entire output going into boards and dimension, other 
units of the plant being used for the manufacture of 
timbers. The story is of unusual interest, illustrating 
what a master mind may accomplish in welding together 
all the component parts of a great enterprise and so 
systematizing it as to get the largest results at the least 
expense. The character and financial standing of the 
owners—some of the leading financiers of America—the 
completeness of the manufacturing plant, the almost un- 
limited amount of timber behind it, and the unique 
methods of handling the product for distribution to the 
trade all go to make up a most interesting story of a 
leading manufacturer of shortleaf pine, whose success 
is a tribute to the genius of an executive selected for 
his fitness by some of the wisest financiers of the coun- 
try—President R. J. Clifford. 





A unique feature of the Georgetown operations, sig- 
nificant of the new order of things in the lumber indus- 
try, is the complete utilization of raw material. Here no 
refuse burner is used, all of the sawdust and waste ma- 
terial not used for fuel under the plant’s own boilers 
being sold to the duPont Powder Company and utilized 
in making ethyl alcohol. F 

With this one company owning a fifty years’ supply 
of timber—the same being true of other enterprises in 
that section—and scientific reforestation methods com- 
ing more and more into practice for replenishing the 
forest growth, fear of exhaustion of the supply of short- 
leaf pine on the Atlantic Coast may be dispelled. 





The Business Outlook Contains 
Lessons for Lumbermen. 


This week’s issue contains a variety of statistical in- 
formation regarding the trade in 1915, expressions of the 
views of many prominent lumbermen as to lumber prob- 
abilities in 1916, a review of the investigations of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States as to 
the business outlook, and much other material that 
should be of interest to every lumberman who is desirous 
of acquainting himself with every fact that is apt to 
have a bearing upon the near future of the trade. 

At this time a few facts stand out with striking 
prominence. And perhaps the foremost of these has to 
do with the so-called ‘‘substitutes’’? for lumber.- Con- 
ditions resulting from the European war have advanced 
the prices of some of the other structural materials to 
a point where they have ceased to be substitutes or 
even competitors. Structural steel is today obtainable 
only from the warehouses at prices that compared with 
quotations prevailing a few months ago are almost 
fabulous. Inquiries for steel cars by some of the rail- 
roads have developed the fact that the increased cost 
of the steel entering into a modern box car is prac- 
tically prohibitive, and in addition the railroads are 
finding that they can not hope to secure delivery of 
such material short of many months. Construction of 
large steel buildings is being delayed all through the 
country on account of the difficulty of securing delivery. 
And the change that has taken place in the steel market 
is having its effects in remote places. For example, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was told this week that the in- 
crease in the price of steel barrels is causing paint and 
oil producers to turn to the wood barrel again. The 
daily papers Thursday of this week carried dispatches 
reporting the absolute refusal of the steel makers to 
quote on a large war inquiry on the ground that their 
order files are in such shape that they can not take fur- 
ther war business. 

These things point to an in¢rease in the demand for 
forest products from sources whence such demand is not 
to be expected in normal times. It is not at all un- 
likely that the next few months will see the construc- 
tion of a large number of all-wood box cars equipped 
with extra sills to give the same rigidity of construc- 
tion that is obtained with the latest type of steel con- 
struction. On account of the difficulty in securing re- 
inforcing steel it is probable that a considerable volume 
of factory and warehouse construction will be done in 
standard mill type rather than in reinforced concrete. 

This week’s news contains somewhat meager par- 
ticulars of a French Government inquiry for 200,000,000 
feet of lumber on which the north Pacific Coast mills 
have been asked to figure, and there are reasons to be- 
lieve that the spring will see further demands from 
Europe of this character. 

Exports of war munitions are requiring tremendous 
quantities of crating material. Large box contracts are 
for the time being quite common and they range all 
the way from the cheapest type of package to the care- 
fully made hyper-inspected shrapnel case. This de- 
mand, of course, is apt to last as long as the war lasts. 

All sorts of business are undoubtedly booming; in 
fact, the entire business of the country is working at 
high tension, and that tension has developed in a period 
of time so short as to be without parallel in our busi- 
ness history. 

So long as this activity shall continue there can be no 
doubt as to the probable volume of demand for Ameri- 
can lumber. For the next few months at least the 
war demand, coupled with the extraordinary conditions 
in our home industries and the prosperity of the rural 
population of the United States, assures an urgent call 
for forest products, and it would seem now that that 
assurance can be overthrown only by some extraordinary 
convulsion in national or international affairs. 

Thus far the future looks bright. But there is an- 
other side to the question that must not be overlooked. 
As David R. Forgan, president of the National City 
Bank of Chicago, said this week in a talk delivered be- 
fore the Chicago Association of Commerce, ‘‘Bad debts 
are a product of good times.’’ The extraordinary ac- 
tivity of the present is undoubtedly productive of loose 
methods of doing business. Credits are apt to be care- 
lessly handled. Banks may occasionally be too liberal 
in their financing of operations the success of which is 
predicated upon a continuance of purely temporary 
conditions. And then comes the most important consid- 
eration of all—the likelihood that the war will terminate 





within the next few months. Wherever the peace rumors 
of recent weeks may originate, Europe has seen much 
of late to indicate that peace would be welcomed in 
more than one of the belligerent nations. Peace pro- 
posals are made and denied and denied again, but it 
seems hardly likely that all of this peace talk has come 
out of nothing. 

To the extent that our prosperity is built upon war 
business we must expect to face a readjustment when 
peace comes. ‘The financial balance of the world is up- 
set. No one is able to say today with any certainty 
what the readjustment will have to be. No one knows 
definitely what the financial status or possible com- 
mercial productiveness of the central powers will be at 
the close of the war. No one knows definitely what 
foreign competition the United States will be called 
upon to meet at home, nor do we know just how far 
we shall be able to go in extending the demand for 
our goods in those countries where the war has entirely 
overturned the routine of trade. We do not know how 
much the enmities of the war are going to affect com- 
merce after peace is declared. All of these things are 
more or less uncertain, and it follows that if the busi- 
ness interests of the United States go on pyramiding in- 
definitely they must expect a day of reckoning that will 
be disastrous to those who have forgotten the principles 
of sound business management. 

Reverting to the consideration of the outlook in the 
lumber industry, it seems now that much depends upon 
the volume of production. Undoubtedly the producing 
capacity of the industry is too great in relation to the 
demand of normal times. If present stimulation of 
prices is going to result in material addition to the 
aggregate capacity reaction will come eventually, but 
for the next few months lumbermen may expect an active 
demand unless they put’ themselves on the defensive by 
increasing production to a point where it overtakes even 
the present abnormal demand and buyers begin to see 
that a surplus is accumulating. .The manufacturer 
whose stock is badly broken is, of course, justified in 
putting on a night shift for a brief period in order 
to round out his stock, but the manufacturer who doubles 
his production merely for the sake of heing able to do 
twice as much business as in normal times is a menace 
to the maintenance of values. 

Lumber prices should not be butchered by overpro- 
duction. Neither should they be permitted to go unrea- 
sonably skyward. A stable market and a reasonably 
conservative volume of output are two things much to 
be desired at this time. Certainly there is no way of 
bringing these things about by codperation through any 
organization in the industry, but every manufacturer of 
lumber can do his part toward attaining these objects. 
How many will? 





Early Resumption of Panama Canal 
Traffic Improbable. 


Lumbermen in various parts of the country are keenly 
awaiting news of the probable date of the opening of the 
Panama Canal, as expectation in many quarters is that 
the resumption of traffic through the canal will exert im- 
portant direct influence upon the market situation, par- 
ticularly on the east Coast. From a bulletin issued the 
latver part of December from the office of the Panama 
Canal and signed by S. C. Boggs, Major, Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. A., and chief of the office, the following 
statement is taken, indicating that the prospect of early 
resumption of business at Panama is not favorable: 

‘<There have been several reports recently in the news- 
papers regarding the passage of vessels through the 
Panama Canal. A cablegram asking for information 
was sent to the governor on the Isthmus and a reply, 
dated December 21, has been received, from which it 
would seem that a temporary opportunity to pass small 
craft drawing about 15% feet or less was taken advan- 
tage of and certain vessels which had been held since the 
canal was closed were allowed to pass the slides on De- 
cember 20. 

‘<If a similar opportunity offers, a few additional ves- 
sels of a greater draft which have also been held since 
the closure of the canal will probably be passed through, 
but the governor warns that conditions are very un- 
stable and it is impossible to estimate in advance what 
the probable available channel will be at any succeeding 
date. 

‘«The governor still states that no predictions can be 
made of the probable date of opening and he is ex- 
tremely anxious to prevent a premature resumption of 
the routing of ships via the canal, which would be sure 
to embarrass the work and would result in the delay of 
the final opening of a stable channel. He also calls at- 
tention to the fact that such a premature resumption 
would be expensive to shipping interests on account of 
unavoidable delays to ships that might have to be held 
for an indefinite period.’’ 

Intimations have been heard in some quarters to the 
effect that the administration would not regard as en- 
tirely unwelcome a continuation of slides or other like 
calamities that would keep the canal closed until the 
termination of the war in Europe, it being suggested that 
the operation of the canal at this time might add to the 
difficulties in which the Government already finds itself 
in its relations with the belligerents. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


AS TO FICTITIOUS PRICE QUOTATIONS. 
MANCHESTER, ALA. 

We read with interest your article on page 30 in the 
issue of December 25, 1915, entitled “Quotations of Ficti- 
tious Prices a Detriment to the Market,” and wish to state 
that as a whole we do not believe that the average manu- 
facturer is quoting fictitious prices. We do know that 
under the reverse of the present situation in the lumber 
market the wholesalers as a rule flood the market with 
inquiries, with prices attached, far below the market 
price, and keep on going lower and lower. It would be an 
optimist indeed that would not be depressed by this kind 
of a policy of the wholesalers. It is a case right now 
of “whose ox is being gored” that has brought out this 
wail from the writer of the article under discussion. 
The price is not only being quoted but is being received 
and as the market advances to a healthy condition there 
no doubt will be further articles along this line. From 
the fact that many orders are taken and quotations made 
on stock that is in the tree when such quotations are 
made and orders accepted and must be converted into lum- 
ber before shipment, which condition must prevail under 
the present situation, and especially when stocks are bro- 
ken, it would be impossible for the manufacturer to antici- 
pate the requirements of the trade enough to manufacture 
his lumber so that it would fit the orders and inquiries 
that are likely to come up for quotations. In manufactur- 
ing special stock where there is an additional cost to log 
and saw there must be an additional price attached to 
meet such expenses, which might seem to the person re- 
ferred to in the article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
page 30 as a fictitious price, and yet we believe the manu- 
facturer is quoting in good faith and would produce the 
goods if favored with the order.—MANCHESTER SAW MILLs, 
William E. Lee, General Manager. 


ABOUT SMOKE KILN OPERATION. 
LAUREL, MISs. 

I have had some smoke kiln experience which might be of 
interest to your inquirer, No. 76. I found edge stacking 
much the best way, and by using narrow sticks and giving 
the right amount of ventilation very evenly dried lumber can 
be had, and you would find less checks and faster drying. 
A kiln that will hold 6,000 feet will cost about $25 and if 
properly operated there is no danger of fire—M. W. Harvey. 

[The above suggestion will undoubtedly be of service 
to this inquirer but the information chiefly desired was 
as to the best method to pursue in designing and building 
a smoke kiln. It is probable that Mr. Harvey might 
make some useful suggestions upon this subject, founded 
upon his experience, and if so they will be quite as wel- 
come as is his suggestion about edge stacking. It might 
be interesting also to explain further just how he pro- 
ceeded in stacking the lumber on edge. The operation 
of edge stackers is familiar, but just how to proceed to 
do this by hand is not so clear.—EpITOoR. | 


SAWDUST AS FERTILIZER. 


I have seen something in your paper regarding the use of 
sawdust for fertilizer and would like to know what value 
it has for this purpose. 

[The quickly available value of sawdust lies chiefly in 
its mechanical effect upon heavy soils in lightening and 
loosening them. It ordinarily decays very slowly and its 
comparatively small nitrogenous content is therefore only 
slowly released for plant nourishment. Authorities state 
that its value as a manure is somewhat less than that of 
straw. 

The chief value of sawdust as a fertilizer is its capacity 
for absorbing liquids and it is valued, therefore, for use 
as a bedding for stables. 

Foreign authorities state that the fertilizing value of 
sawdust is rendered more rapidly available either by 
moistening it with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid or by 
carbonizing it. To accomplish the latter a fire is started 
of brushwood and gradually filled up with sawdust, care 
being taken not to stifle the fire too much. Whenever the 
fire begins to break through at any point more sawdust 
is thrown on until the heap has reached the desired size, 
when it is allowed to cool. The semi-charcoal thus pro- 
dueed may be used by itself, but is more valuable if 
used as an absorptive for liquid manures and composted 
or piled in heaps and allowed to heat before using.— 
EDITOR. | 


CHEAP MACHINERY FOR GRAVEL PIT 
OPERATION. 

I want to be put in communication with parties with the 
latest sand and gravel machinery. I have recently pur- 
chased a gravel pit where all the work of getting out gravel 
for concrete work has been done by hand with the shoyel. 
The demand is not great enough to justify a large outlay 
for steam shovel, but there should be some way to beat the 
pick and shovel screening. 

I thought of using a gas engine to elevate the gravel into 
a rotary screen above bins arranged to accommodate the 
different sizes of sand and gravel—say two or three sizes; 
these bins built high enough to enable one to load by gravity 
into wagons.—INquirY No. 87 

[The plan that our correspondent has worked out ap- 
pears to have but one weak point, and that is in the loca- 
tion of the foot of the conveyor with relation to the 
source of supply for the material. If this could be kept 
always conveniently close to the point where the material 
was being dug out it would be very desirable; otherwise 
transportation by wheelbarrow to the foot of the con- 
veyor would be necessary. 

There aré a number of makes of portable elevators in- 
tended for the loading of sand, coal and similar bulk 





materials into wagons from loose piles and it might be- 


preferable to load the gravel from the pits in this way 
upon wagons and haul by wagons to a suitably elevated 
dump’ from which the screen could be fed direct, dis- 
charging into bins that in turn would discharge by grav- 
ity into wagons. A plant of this sort could be arranged 
conveniently at the top of a bank, although this would 
probably involve an upgrade haul of both the screened 





material and the raw material, unless the pit is located 
in the side of the hill. 

There is, however, another form of portable elevator 
which is suspended in a vertical position from a derrick 
and intended for lowering upon the pile of material to 
be elevated. This can be arranged to elevate to any 
desired distance and discharge into a gravity spout and 
would take the raw material directly from the loose piles 
as dug out by the shovel. 

By another arrangement one of the portable con- 
veyor sets could be arranged for moving along the foot 
of the gravel bank, hfting the material to a fixed con- 
veyor and thus covering a considerable radius of opera- 
tion and avoiding the necessity of hand handling of the 
material by wheelbarrow or similar methods of convey- 
ance. 

The inquirer has been put in touch with sources of 
information on this particular problem and doubtless 
will be able to work up a comparatively moderate cost 
equipment that will solve the problem.—EDITor. | 


MORE ABOUT RED CEDAR SHINGLE TROUBLES. 


. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

In your January 1, 1916, number of the LUMBERMAN you 
had an article, ‘‘Trouble With Red Cedar Shingles.” 

In answering this letter of Mr. Wilbur it does not appear 
to me that you hit the real trouble with these roofs. My 
opinion is that these shingles were soaking wet when they 
were laid, and that the carpenter nailed them low down just 
so the next course would cover the nails; then when the 
sun began to dry the roof they split at the weakest place 
in the wood. 

A mistake, and a frequent one, is that red cedar shingles 
are often laid on roofs perfectly dry (kiln dry) or at times 
soaking wet. Both extremes are bad. 

In order to make a good roof of good shingles it is neces- 
sary that the shingles are in the right condition when laid, 
which, in my opinion, is when they are just damp enough so 
that they can be laid close together without buckling. If 
they are too dry when brought on the job set the bunches 
on edge and put the hose on them long enough so the water 
runs in the bundles. This should be done at least one day 
before they are used, in order that the moisture may pene- 
trate the shingles, and the wood thereby regain some of 
its original toughness. ‘Then if the carpenter will do his 
nailing not less than 9 inches from the butt of the shingles 
(or so that two courses will cover the nails split all shingles 
that are wider than 8 inches—give each shingle two nails 
(use a galvanized nail). In putting on shingles in this 
manner it gives the butt of each shingle a chance to give 
and take according to the weather without putting any 
strain on the shingles at the nailing point and will prevent 
them from splitting. It will also give the roof a chnace 
to dry out after a wetting without interfering with the 
nails, as they are put out of the wet. Such a roof should 
be good for twenty-five years or more, even on a quarter 
pitch roof.—PEDER B. JENSEN, Midland Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany. 


A PLEA FOR BETTER WOODEN POSTS. 
COWLES, NEB. 

Among the woods used for fence posts in the vast prairie 
country of the middle West none have in the past been so 
popular with the farmer trade as white cedar, and we wish 
in this article to point out a feature that has all but ruined 
a large share of this business. I think it fair to assume 
that the purchaser is entitled in a large measure to dictate 
as to what he wishes to buy, and the producers’ indisposition 
or inability to give him a fairly good sized quartered white 
cedar post seven fect long has reacted upon themselves, and 
much of the trade which once was theirs is now wholly 
unwilling either to use such posts as are offered to them 
under the meaningless caption 7/9, or to be diverted and buy 
the rounds or halves of the same wood. 

The sapwood of all timber is subject to early decay when 
placed like a post in the ground, so there is good reason 
why a round post with 100 percent of the exposed surface 
sapwood should be undesirable, or even the halves (whose 
greatest strength is with the direction of the fence instead 
of being strongest in the transverse direction where strength 
is most needed) have about 75 percent exposed sap, while 
the quarters have only approximately 38 percent of sapwood 
so exposed. 

In addition to this big advantage for the quartered post, 
which spells much for its permanence in a fence, it is cut 
from older timber than the rounds or halves and is stronger 
and more durable when put into the ground, takes and holds 
a staple well, and finally looks the money when you buy it, 
and it has long been the writer’s contention that a big pile 
of nice white cedar fence posts (preferably quartered) is 
one of the best and cheapest advertisements that a lumber 
yard can present to its farmer trade. 

In classifying cedar posts the size of either rounds or 
halves is readily determined by a measure of the diameter 
of the small end (however, a provision exists in the grading 
rules that allows those posts or poles to be %4 inch short of 
the specified size to be included), but when we consider a 
7/9 quartered post we are perhaps confronted with as mean- 
ingless a specification as*was ever drawn to govern the 
grade of a commodity. One might with some semblance of 
reason (at least were he the purchaser) imply that the 
symbol 7/9 meant that the smallest material used before 
quartering should not be of a Jess dimension than 6% inches 
at the small end, and that no rounds of 9% _ inches 
or over would be cut into this stock; and we presume it 
would: be fair to expect that one-third each of 7, 8 and 9 
inches be manufactured into these posts; but we do not 
find any such requirement demanded; hence it is up to the 
producer to make his own proportions. Of course the 


dealer who put one-third of each size in his shipments could: 


_ 


not compete with one who put all but two posts 7 inches 
(these two being 8 and 9 inches, respectively) ; thus he has 
a car of 7/9 quarters. But this is not the logic we find 
the manufacturers use. It runs about like this: As a 
9-inch post is included in a size designated 9/11 hence any 
post §% inches or over goes into this size and could not 
reasonably be expected to be included in the 7/9s; and 
further, an 8-inch post is a favorite size for street railway 
ties, for which there is a large demand, so they can spare 
very few to be quartered. This brings us to 7-inch, almost 
exclusively for stock to be used for this cut. We find that 
the Cedarman’s Association in its scale of weights designates 
that a 7-inch round post seven feet long in ordinary shipping 


condition weighs 65 pounds. We infer, therefore, that about 
16% pounds would be the average weight of such a post 
quartered, and the same association specifies the weight of 
a 7/9 quartered post as 17 pounds (they could hardly hav 
named a less weight than four times the smallest size). 

I now wish to show how they have strangled to death their 
own child. We recently had occasion to buy a car of quar 
ters, with which we ordered a few rounds (poles), and after 
getting quotations from several producers we placed the 
order with the firm quoting the highest price, for w« 
reasoned that they would be the best able to give us good 
stock. Upon arrival of car we placed a wagonload on the 
yard scales and found them to average eleven pounds each. 
Returning them to the car we wired the shipper our refusal, 
naming the average weight of the load. A reply message 
asked that we unload and an inspector would come and 
examine the stock; a letter followed saying that if the 
posts weighed eleven pounds we should be quite satisfied 
The next day another letter came saying that upon investiga- 
tion they thought there might have been a very few 8-inch 
posts cut for this stock and expressing a desire to compro 
mise the matter without an inspector, and the matter is still 
pending. However, on unloading the posts in compliance 
with their request we found their average weight to be 12.4 
pounds and the rounds (size easily determinable) to be 
fully up to list weights. So in this car of 1,700 quarters 
we would have needed 613 more posts to bring the weight up 
to association standard weight, or law. 

Now it seems the only reason or excuse I have ever heard 
for quartered posts running so light is the same as the one 
given by the citizens of Chicago in their protest against clos- 
ing saloons on Sunday, alleging that they (the citizens or the 
posts) were so “darned dry” that the law would not apply. 

Of course, after a post is quartered its identity is so lost 
that no one may declare that this or any other was cut from 
undersize stock; even the length is usually trimmed to 
6 feet 10 inches; so we find the weight, the length, the 
breadth and the thickness have all been conspired against. 

Of the other white cedar products we have no specific 
complaint, although the feature of dry rot should receive 
some attention, but we do feel that it is up to the associ- 
ation so to alter its specifications that we may have a 
reasonable assurance that we are getting a serviceable com- 
modity when we order quartered posts. 

It may be urged that the trade in these posts has all but 
disappeared—small wonder; but make a better article, raise 
the price, and as soon as the retailer realizes that a com- 
pensating size increase goes with the price increase there 
will surely be a gratifying trade increase—F. A. Goop, 
President Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

[This eminent retail lumberman has stated his case 
so completely (which is his habit in discussing any given 
question) that little remains to be said by way of com- 
ment. His observation as to strength of halved posts 
being in the wrong direction in the line of the fence is 
quite true, but there seems to be little or no good reason 
why it is necessary to set them flatwise. Why not turn 
them crosswise—that is, with the flat side of the post 
perpendicular to the line of the fence? Steel truss electric 
poles are set that way. 

Certainly the competition of other products in the 
fence post line that has come in largely because of the 
searcity of good wooden posts should suggest to the pro- 
ducers of the wooden article the desirability of maintain- 
ing a suitable standard of quality in order to insure the 
continuance of demand for their product, at least com- 
mensurate with the volume of supply.—EpbITor.] ‘ 





MARKET WANTED FOR LOCUST. 


Could you tell me where I could find a market for locust in 
the round log, suitable for hubs?—INqurRy No. 89. 


{The above inquiry is published for the information of 
readers, some of whom will probably have or know of an 
outlet for this material—EbiTor. ] 


NEW ZEALAND LUMBER TERMS AND TIMBER 
SUPPLIES. 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 

Many thanks for your letter of 12th October. As you say, 
foreign terms are often causing confusion. We notice that 
the American way in specifying timber, or perhaps we had 
better say lumber, the thickness is given first, to be fol- 
lowed by the widths. You say 1x8, and our custom is to 
say 8x1. In doors you specify 2’ 8x6’ 8x1% ; our custom is 
6’ 8x2’ 8x1%. As you are perfectly well aware, New Zea- 
land is a timber producing country, but our timber resources 
are getting exhausted and we will have to look to foreign 
countries for additional supplies to help to keep us going 
It may be of interest to you that Mr. MacKenzie, I. S. 0O., 
Under-Secretary for Lands and Survey, in his report on 
“State Nurseries and Plantations” for the year 1914-15 
makes the following observation: 


In connectio2 with our afforestation operations I must 
here point out that our present supplies of native tim- 
ber will be exhausted in about thirty years’ time, and 
as a very small proportion of the area now planted will 
then be ready for conversion (as a matter of fact, the 
whole area planted up to the present would not keep 
the country supplied for two years) we shall be for 
some years dependent on foreign supplies. To shorten 
the period of such an undesirable state of affairs it 
will be necessary to increase very much our present 
operations. It is estimated that the probable annual 
consumption will then be about 720,000,000 feet, and to 


produce this amount we should plant 14,000 acres 
annually until a total of 700,000 acres of forest is 
reached. We can not, of course (for financial reasons), 


at once increase our operations up to this extent, but 
we should gradually work up to this. 


You will see from this that in the near future we will 
have to look for foreign countries to augment our supplies. 
We have been drawing from the Pacific coast a fair quantity 
of Oregon, or, as you call it, ‘Douglas fir."". The importa- 
tion of this valuable timber must increase in the future as 
our supplies of native timber decrease. A journal such as 


yours giving the doings of the sawmillers and the timber 
merchants week by week is of great assistance to us. 
We hereby take the opportunity of wishing you a Right 
Merry Christmas and a Prosperous 1916. 
MAORILAND IMPORTING COMPANY. 
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REVIEW OF LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS IN 1915. 


At the beginning of 1915 the lumber business had 
many complex situations to contend with. The lumber 
business the first six months of the year was an un- 
known quantity. The European war and its conse- 
quent results in the financial world left much doubt 
and hesitation. Human life by the hundreds of thou- 
sands has been sacrificed; men by the millions have been 
maimed, and families, wives and children have become 
destitute, and then on our own continent the Mexican 
revolutions have unsettled conditions in Mexico and 
the lumbermen who in years past reaped a heavy har- 
vest from that country have sold there practically no 
lumber to speak of. In a strictly financial and com- 
mercial sense these predicaments called for a recession 
in all kinds of trade and the lumbermen shouldered 
their share. Other conditions played their part in 
keeping back the prosperity of the lumber business— 
storms and blizzards, which caused transportation to 
be seriously hampered, and torrential rains, all of which 
added a serious handicap to the lumber manufacture 
of the country. 

* * * 

However, as winter gave place to spring, building 
that had been temporarily tied up was resumed, except 
where strikes and labor troubles interfered. Most not- 
able of these were in Chicago and throughout Cook coun- 
ty. The effect of these strikes was the complete tieup of 
all building in Chicago, which naturally greatly restrict- 
ed the selling of lumber in that city. Labor men were 
evidently imbued with the idea that they could dictate 
their own terms in signing new agreements covering 
the next three years. The plumbers, gas fitters, steam 
fitters, hoisting engineers, painters, lathers and car- 
penters joined hands in forcing their employers to sign 
contracts satisfactory to the labor element. A general 
strike was. inaugurated in April to enforce their de- 
mands, but the employers stood firm and this strike 
lasted for three months. Repeated efforts were made 
to get the warring factions together; the Illinois State 
Arbitration Board, Mayor Thompson of Chicago and 
several prominent, good citizens used their good 
offices to bring about peace. Troubles between em- 
ployer and employee were gradually ironed out by the 
arbitration board selected and building that prior to 
this time had been entirely tied up was resumed. 
Manufacturers and dealers, after the strike had been 
settled, began to feel confidence in the demand and 
in themselves, based on the fact that production and 
forward stocking up had been restricted for a year. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers and consumers were low 
and badly broken, but still at this time there seemed 
to be no urgent dem.nd, the market being in the hands 
of the buyer, with the result that prices were badly 
shattered. 

* * * 

In other cities aud towns where no strikes prevailed 
building construction called for a lot of material, and 
this was really the best part of the demand. Factories 
were using a restricted quantity of lumber and the 
railroads that in normal years use enormous quantities 
were under investigation and hampered by what they 
termed ‘‘unjust legislation’’ and were using only the 
lumber that it was absolutely necessary for them to 
have. June, however, brought about changed condi- 
tions, for this is considered the pivotal month of the 
erop season. Corn was backward, spring wheat was 
healthy and other crops also were doing fairly well. 
By July 1 conditions looked a little better, notwith- 
standing the fact that this month, at the approach of 
summer, in normal years shows a tapering off in the 
lumber business. Steady consumption and steady dis- 
tribution were the order of the day. Surplus stocks 
were large and the market was considered to be in the 
hands of the buyers. Shrewd retailers and lineyard 
men were constantly in the market placing orders at 
absurdly low prices for southern pine, west Coast 
products and hemlock. However, at that the average 
retailer was buying cautiously, the main object in 
view being not to overstock at a time when he was 
looking for a further drop in lumber prices. The 
stocks in retail yards continued to be unusually small 
all through the spring months, as were those of the 
industrial and small factory consumers. Outside of 
the agricultural outlook few encouraging reports were 
received. There was no incentive for dealers to specu- 
late by stocking up for the future. In the meantime 
all apprehension as to the crops had been dissipated 
by copious and widespread rains in many parts of the 
country and the wheat harvest was of excellent pro- 
portions. These good crops meant business for the 
retail yard men and resulted in their buying sufficient 
lumber to meet present wants, which even at this time 


were considered large in a retail way. At this date 
the handwriting on the wall showed what might be 
expected for the lumber business. The export trade 
was becoming stronger, but freight rates were exces- 
sive, owing largely to the fact that the German navy 
had been doing considerable damage to the shipping 
of the world. 
* * * 

Many of the leaders of the southern pine trade were 
by early summer firmly convinced that trade condi- 
tions were on the uptrend, and even on the Pacific 
coast conditions were a little more encouraging, owing 
to curtailment of cut, an encouragement brought about 
by ideal crop conditions. In the spring wheat belt of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas conditions were considered 
good. In Nebraska and Kansas a good fall demand 
for Coast lumber was predicted, as crop conditions 
were well assured in those States, wheat having passed 
the danger line. Mill men at this time were possibly 
too eager to provide for an adequate supply of lumber 
to meet the demand that they considered was bound to 
come after the crops were harvested, with the result 
that production became greater than the demand. The 
supply not only in hemlock, spruce, southern pine and 
fir but in the hardwoods was becoming much larger 
than the demand and this did not help to strengthen 
the market by any means. 

* * * 

These conditions obtained throughout the summer 
months. By early fall, however, the call became 
heavier and fewer weak spots were found in the lum- 
ber trade of the United States. The war in Europe 
called for enormous quantities of lumber, and boards 
and dimension of yellow pine in the South and Pacific 
Coast stocks were absorbed as fast as boats could be 
chartered to carry the lumber to Europe. The hem- 
lock trade and northern pine made a better record 
at this time and the hardwood trade seemed constantly 
to put on strength, feeling the impulse of the heavier 
business done by the car builders and by the furniture 
trade. The enormous crops turned out to quicken the 
demand for all kinds of machinery and implements, 
which helped oak, hickory and other favorite hard- 
woods. The cypress trade was encouragingly brisk, the 
call being well distributed territorially and being sea- 
sonably well balanced as to the list. The cypress 
branch of the lumber industry had been well dis- 
tributed, as to both territory and grades; as a matter 
of fact demand had been pretty well balanced through- 
out the year, with the preponderance of orders run- 
ning to mixed cars. California redwood was also re- 
ceiving its share of attention, demand for this product 
being steady. 

* * * 

The manufacturers were very strong when it came to 
adhering to prices. California white pine and sugar 
pine shop lumber were great favorites with the middle 
West and the eastern factories and no trouble had been 


experienced in moving these products, although prices 
were badly out of balance. 
* * * 


By October 1, however, conditions had changed. Rail- 
road earnings had shown marked improvement and the 
demand for southern pine was rapidly becoming heavier, 
with the result that conditions all over the country were 
firming up. This feature was especially noticeable in 
the territory east of the Mississippi River and extending 
into New York. This great section of the country was 
calling at this time for a large amount of building mate- 
rial to be used in the larger cities and the country, not 
only for building construction but by the factories, and 





WEST COAST REPORTS BIG INQUIRY FROM 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 5.—A lumber 
buyer now in this city is said to be negotiating 
for 200,000,000 feet’ of lumber for the use of the 
French Government. It is likely that five of the 
largest mills on the west Coast will have to be 
put under contract to fill the expected order. 
Among the concerns reported to be bidding on 
this schedule are the E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, Charles Nelson Company, Hammond Lum- 
ber Company and Pope & Talbot. The British 
Admiralty is expected to furnish tonnage for the 
transportation of this lumber. 











to make matters better the foreign orders began to in- 
crease to such an extent that common lumber was in 
great demand. In the country districts, where the re- 
tail trade is mainly dependent on the farmers, conditions 
were good, owing to the fact that crops were large and 
prices high. Later came car lumber demand and demand 
from all the railroads, which used a large percentage of 
mill capacity. Crop conditions, which were gradually 
and steadily becoming better, according to Government 
reports, were so good that demand for lumber revived all 
along the line. The larger line yards forecasted the situ- 
ation and bought lumber for the yards at prices a great 
deal more satisfactory to themselves and to the manufac- 
turer than would have been the case thirty days prior. 
In the meantime the lumber consuming industries of the 
country, stimulated by revived demand for their products, 
were forced to buy liberally, because they had on hand 
light stocks and needed lumber quickly. This had the 
effect to strengthen prices and then, further to enhance 
the value of lumber, building needs in the larger 
cities of the country, owing to the settlement of strikes 
in the principal cities, became much heavier, and these 
have continued to use enormous quantities of building 
material up to the end of the year. The great central 
West required as much lumber as in any previous year 
and the manufacturers found that they were not accumu- 
lating stocks. The export demand of the season was 
such, notwithstanding high freight rates, as to put the 
manufacturer to a disadvantage. It would seem that 
Providence in favoring general circumstances saved the 
day for the manufacturers. It would take them some 
months to over-produce; therefore they were decidedly 
firm as to price, because they had no burden of stocks 
to throw on the market; as a matter of fact, they were 
in no particular hurry to sell stocks for future delivery 
at prevailing prices. 
* * 

Toward the end of the year ideal weather conditions 
enabled contractors in the principal cities and larger 
towns of the country to go forward to an extraordinary 
degree. Stocks of lumber that went into structural 
disposition were about as heavy as during the height of 
the building season. The result was that accumula- 
tions, as is usual in November, were absent. Owing to 
careful buying during the first eight months of the year 
stocks in the hands of dealers and consumers were unusu- 
ally low for so late in the season and the year ended 
with less lumber in the hands of the general trade than 
for the last three years. The industries were continuous 
buyers up to the end of December. The call from rail- 
roads and ear builders, instead of diminishing, became 
more urgent as the year was about to close. Northern 
Pacific woods, which had been very quiet all through 
the year, began to take on new strength and by the end 
of December they were as strong as southern pine. 

* * * 

The southern yellow pine trade December 20 showed a 
remarkable condition. Shipments were greater than 
production, and mills had orders on their files to last 
them for sixty days. Shipments have been very good, 
owing to the efforts put forth by the railroad companies. 
With the beginning of the new year the current demand 
for export, railroad and yard stocks was especially press- 
ing, with prices high, and naturally manufacturers are 
looking for prices to go higher the coming year; so much 
so that stocks at primary points are small and in third 
hands are also low. 

* * * 

The west Coast manufacturers also closed the year fairly 
well satisfied with conditions obtaining. Yard stock, 
railroad and ear builders asked prices on large amounts 
of stock and just at the time of going to press a tele- 
gram came from San Francisco stating that the French 
Government was in the market for 200,000,000 feet of fir, 
which would leave the Puget Sound mills rather doubtful 
as to whether they would be able to meet the demand for 
this product. Logs are none too plentiful and are bring- 
ing good prices. 

* * * 

Hardwoods are also among the notable features in the 
lumber trade. Consuming industries have been steady 
buyers throughout the fall, but only for lumber they 
needed for immediate consumption, with the result that 
they have entered on the inventory period with just 
enough stock to carry them from day to day. This 
means that there will be large buyers of lumber as soon 
as they have wound up their annual business. 

* * * 


Sight must not be lost of hemlock, which with im- 
proved conditions in southern pine has become very 
strong; as a matter of fact, the North is pretty well 
satisfied that hemlock and hardwoods will bring better 
prices during the present year. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE YEAR’S LEADING EVENTS. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


January 1. The Fanama-California Exposition opened 
formally at San Diego, Cal. 

January 14. Elmer A. Sperry and Lawrence B. Sperry 
were awarded by the Aero Club of America the 1914 
Collier trophy for the invention, development and dem- 
onstration of their gyroscopic stabilizer which won a 
$10,000 prize in a competition in France last year. 


January 22. Successful tests were made with the 
world’s most powerful electrically propelled locomotives 
on the Elkhorn division of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road, thereby fulfilling a dream of the late George West- 
inghouse, inventor of the airbrake. 


January 25. The first transcontinental telephone sys- 
tem was inaugurated when President Wilson at Wash- 
ington spoke directly to President Moore of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, in New 
York, talked across the continent to Thomas A. Watson 
at San Francisco. 


January 25. Secretary Redfield announced the discov- 
ery by Captain Lukens, of the coast_and geodetic survey, 
of a navigable channel from the Bering Sea into the 
mouth of the Kuskowin River, opening the second great- 
est river in Alaska to commerce. 


February 3. The United States district court at New 
York handed down an opinion holding that steamship 
pools such as were maintained by the American Asiatic 
Steamship Company, the Hamburg-American line and 
other lines comprising the Far Eastern conference do not 
violate the Sherman law. 

February 14. Celebration services over the completion 
of a century of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain were held in nearly 100,000 places of wor- 
ship in the United States and Canada. 


February 16. The new $2,400,000 municipal tuberculosis 
sanitarium in Chicago, the most complete institution of 
its kind in the United States, was dedicated. 


February 20. The Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition opened at San Francisco. Forty-one foreign na- 
tions and forty-three States and three territories of the 
American Union participated. Nearly 18,750,000 persons 
attended the fair and the net profits are estimated at 
$1,040,000. The fair closed December 4. 


February 20. Cincinnati’s new municipal hospital, built 
at an estimated cost of $4,000,000, was dedicated. 

February 24. All the thirty-six master plumbers who 
had been on trial at Des Moines, Iowa, since February 10 
on charges of violating the Sherman antitrust law, were 
convicted by a jury in the Federal district court. 

March 9. Art Smith, a daring young aviator from 
Fort Wayne, Ind., in an aeroplane, looped the loop thirty- 
two times at Chicago. 


March 14. Lincoln Beachey, America’s foremost avi- 
ator, was killed at San Francisco during a sensational 
flight. 


March 16. The dreadnaught Pennsylvania, America’s 
most powerful battleship, was launched at Newport 
News, Va., in view of 10,000 Americans. 


March 23. The right of a patentee under the patent 
law to fix the price at which a patented article must be 
sold at retail was denied by Judge Augustus N. Hand in 
the United States district court at New York. 

April 28. The Dallas-Celilo Canal, eighty and one-half 
miles long and built by the United States Government at 
a cost of more than $4,500,000, was opened to navigation. 


May 18. The Atlantic fleet was reviewed by President 
Wilson aboard the naval yacht Mayflower in New York 
harbor. Tens of thousands of persons watched the great 
marine procession. 


May 22. William Marconi, inventor of wireless telegra- 
phy, announced at New York that he ‘has invented an 
illo which enables a person to see through a solid 
wall. 


June 17. The League to Enforce Peace, American 
branch, was organized at. Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, with William Howard Taft as permanent president. 


June 19. The superdreadnaught Arizona, completed at 
a - of $14,000,000, was launched at the New York navy 
yard. 


June 20. Barney Oldfield drove his 300-horsepower 
Christie on the Chicago speedway a two mile lap in 
64 2/5 seconds, an average of 111.5 miles an hour, estab- 
lishing a new world’s record for two-mile speedways. 


June 21, Edward Unger ascended to a height of 28,900 
feet over San Francisco in the balloon Jewel City, estab- 
lishing an American record. 


_ July 24. The excursion steamer Eastland turned over 
in the Chicago River with a loss of 811 lives. 


August 7. Dario Resta won the world’s 100-mile speed 
championship in Chicago by driving his French Peugeot 
100 miles at an average speed of 102.8 miles an hour. 
His time was 58 minutes and 54 seconds. 


August 9. George Fitch, of Peoria, Ill., widely known 
as a writer of humorous short stories, of essays and of 
several books, died at Berkeley, Cal., at the age of 38 
years. 

August 16-17. The gulf coast of Texas was swept by 
a_terrific hurricane, causing a property loss estimated at 
$50.000,000, with fatalities of 375. 

August 24. The Eastman Kodak Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., was declared a monopoly in restraint of trade 
in violation of the Sherman antitrust law in a decision 
handed down in the United States district court at 
Buffalo. 

August 29. The United States submarine F-4, sub- 
merged outside the harbor of Honolulu, H. I., since 
March 26 last, was refloated and the bodies of the cap- 
tain and crew recovered. 

_, September 29. The Great Lakes radio station at Lake 
Gluff, Ill., one of the most powerful units of Uncle Sam’s 
wireless systems, was formally opened. 

October 1. Prof. Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, scientist and perfector of electrical appliances, 
‘announced the invention of a_ device which will prevent 
pee interference with long distance wireless communi- 
‘ation. 

October 6. E. F. Chandler announced that he has per- 
fected a method of detecting and locating airships by 
tne microphone. 

October 10. The new Dixie highway connecting Chi- 
cago and Florida was formally dedicated. 

October 16. R. B. Woolverton, United States radio in- 
Spector, announced at San Francisco the perfection of a 
Wireless telegraphy invention eliminating the present 
towering steel structures for sending or receiving, by 
Simply projecting a short wire along the ground. 

.November 14. Booker T. Washington, negro educator; 
died at Tuskogee, Ala. 

, December 3. Lieut. R. C. Saufley, navy aviator, es- 
tablished a new world’s altitude record for hydroplanes 
when he ascended 12,136 feet at Pensacola, Fla. 

December 4. Henry Ford’s peace ship, Oscar IJ, left 


Pier at Hoboken, N. Y., and arrived at Christiania, 
orway;, December 18. 


Washington. 


January 25. The United States Supreme Court ruled 
in favor of D. E. Loewe & Co., of Danbury, in the Dan- 
bury hatters’ case, thereby ending eleven years of litiga- 
tion. As a result of the decision 200 Connecticut labor 
union members must pay damages of $252,130 for con- 
ducting a nation wide boycott on the goods of the Dan- 
bury firm. 


January 25. The United States Supreme Court handed 
down a decision holding that statutes in many States, in 
this particular case in Kansas, which make it a misde- 
meanor for an employer to require an employee to sign 
an agreement not to join a labor union during the term 
of his employment are unconstitutional because repug- 
nant to the fourteenth amendment to the constitution 
per —— a persen of his liberty without due. process 
of law. 


January 26. Secretary Wilson formally announced the 
inauguration of a great Federal employment bureau by 
the Department of Labor, with the assistance of the Post- 
office and Agricultural departments. 


January 28. President Wilson signed the coast guard 
bill which combines the cutter service and the life sav- 
ing service. 


February 4. The House of Representatives failed by 
five votes to override the President’s veto of the immi- 
gration bill, containing the restrictive literacy test. 


February 28. Secretary Lane of the Interior Depart- 
ment announced the discovery of two chemical processes 
developed after years of research by Dr. Walter Ritt- 
man, chemical engineer of the Bureau of Mines. One is 
expected to enable oil refiners to increase their output of 
gasoline by 200 percent; the other makes possible the 
production from crude petroleum of toluol and benzol 
bases for dyes and high explosives, for which in the past 
the United States and the rest of the world have de- 
pended almost exclusively upon Germany. 


March 4. Col. George W. Goethals was promoted to 
the rank of major general in recognition of his services 
in building the Panama Canal. 


March 10. Under the new law creating the grade of 
admiral in the United States navy, President Wilson 
designated as admirals Rear Admirals Fletcher, Howard 
and Cowels, commanders-in-chief respectively of the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Asiatic fleets. 


March 13. Official reports to the War Department on 
the world’s record flight of Lieut. B. Q. Jones and two 
passengers of the army aviation squad at San Diego, Cal., 
show that the seven hours and five minute flight ex- 
ceeded by twenty-two minutes the world’s record made 
in November, 1913, in Germany. . 


March 16. The Federal Trade Commission completed 
its formal organization by appointing Joseph F. Davies, 
of Wisconsin, chairman, and F. N. Hurley, of Illinois, 
vice chairman. 


March 27. Cornerstone of an $800,000 marble home for 
the American Red Cross was laid at Washington as a 
memorial to the heroic women of the Civil War. 


April 28. President Wilson signed an executive order 
changing the name of Culebra cut in the Panama Canal 
to Gaillard cut in honor of the late Col. D. D. Gaillard. 


May 7. The Navy Department announced that nine 
submarines of the Atlantic battle fleet had just complet- 
ed an uninterrupted run of 1,200 miles from Pensacola, 
Fla., to New York. This is one of the longest voyages 
ever accomplished by American under-water craft. 


May 15. The Interstate Commerce Commission ordered 
railroad owning and operating steamship lines on the 
Great Lakes to dispose of them by December 1, 1915. 
This order was the outgrowth of amendment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act made in the Panama bill. 

May 24. The Pan-American financial conference was 
opened at Washington. 


June 21. The United States Supreme Court annulled 
as unconstitutional the Oklahoma constitutional amend- 
ment and Annapolis (Md.) voters’ qualification law re- 
stricting the suffrage rights to those whe could not or 
whose ancestors could not vote prior to the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment of the Federal constitution. 
pe decision affects hundreds of thousands of negro 
citizens. 


June 23. Robert Lansing, of New York, was appointed 
by President Wilson to the post of secretary of state, 
made vacant by the resignation of William J. Bryan. 

July 22. The invention by Admiral Fisk of an “aerial 
torpedo”’ for use in battles between air craft was an- 
nounced by the Navy Department. The torpedo may be 
launched from an aeroplane and its course is controlled 
by wireless. 

September 12. The names of the twenty-two scientists 
and inventors who with Thomas A. Edison, the chair- 
man, are to constitute an advisory board to assist the 
United States navy in its technical problems of develop- 
ment, were announced by Secretary. of the Navy Daniels. 


September 21. John Hays Hammond, inventor of the 
wireless controlled boat, submitted to Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels a modification of his invention designed to 
give full control of the movements of. a torpedo’,from 
the time it is discharged from the submarine until it 
reaches its mark. 


September 29. Long distance wireless telephone com- 
munication was accomplished for the first time when the 
human voice was transmitted by radio from the great 
naval plant at Arlington, Va., across the continent to 
the station at Mare Island, Cal., 2,500 miles away. 


October 7. On motion of Thomas A. Edison, the naval 
consulting board passed a resolution recommending the 
establishment of an immense laboratory for war pur- 
poses at a cost of approximately $5,000,000. 


October 8. The war game of the two sections of the 
Atlantic fleet came to an end by the defeat of the de- 
fending fleet and the effecting of a landing by the attack- 
ing fleet in the Delaware Bay region. Navy officials an- 
nounced that during the war maneuvers it was demon- 
strated that vessels may now use the wireless without 
danger of revealing their positions to the foe’s fleet. 

October 13. President Wilson laid the cornerstone of 
the new national amphitheater in Arlington Cemetery. 
Congress appropriated $250,000 for the construction of 
the memorial. 

October 15. Secretary Daniels approved plans for a 
naval dry dock to be built at Hunter’s Point, San Fran- 
cisco, large enough to. accommodate the biggest battle- 
ship built or building. 

October 18. The new $2,000,000 Masonic temple, head- 
quarters of the supreme council of Scottish Rite Free 
Masonry for the southern jurisdiction of the United 
States, was dedicated at Washington. 

October 27. Secretary Daniels signed an order for the 
construction at the Washington navy yard of a giant 
biplane for the navy. the first aircraft to be built at any 
Government establishment. 

November 1. The United States Supreme Court an- 
nulled as unconstitutional the Arizona’ antialien, labor 
law, requiring employers of more than. five persons to 
employ not less than 80 percent qualified electors or citi- 
zens. 


November 15. Secretary of War Garrison appointed 4 


board of army experts to establish permanent military 
training camps for business men. 

December 6. For the first time in the history of the 
woman suffrage movement in America, a petition for the 
passage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment enfranchis- 
ing women was presented to Congress and to President 
Wilson by delegates appointed to represent already en- 
franchised women. 


FOREIGN. 


January 13. Twenty-four thousand two hundred per- 
sons were killed and many injured by an earthquake 
which occurred throughout central Italy. The property 
loss" was estimated at $60,000,000. 

February 4. Mary Elizabeth Braddon, the English 
novelist, died at her home at Richmond-on-Thames, 
England, at the age of 78 years. 


February 12. James Creelman, the American journal- 
ist; author and war correspondent, died at Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

February 12. The protocol of the anti-opium conven- 
tion of 1912, which aims at the suppression of the opium 
traffic and international traffic in cocaine and other 
noxious and habit forming drugs, was signed at The 
Hague by Henry Van Dyke, the American minister of 
the Netherlands, Tang Tsing Fou, the Chinese minister, 
— M. Loudon, the Netherlands minister of foreign af- 
airs. 


February 24. A statue of Florence Nightingale, war 
nurse, was unveiled at London. It is the first instance 
in which a statue of a woman, aside from royalty, has 
been erected publicly in London. 


March 31. Nathan Mayer Rothschild, Baron Roths- 
child, head of the English branch of the Rothschild fam- 
ily, well known as international bankers, died at London. 


April 5. Jess Willard, the Kansas cowboy, defeated 
Jack Johnson in twenty-six rounds for the world’s heavy- 
weight title at Havana. 


April 14. Water from the Apennines was distributed 
for the first time to the Provinces of Bari, Foggia and 
‘Lecce, Italy, through the Apulia aqueduct, the largest in 
the world, which was begun in 1905. 

April 23. Rene De Saint Marceaux, well known sculp- 
tor, died at Paris at the age of 70. 

April 27. The Canadian Admiralty Court handed down 
a decision holding the collier Storstad responsible for the 
collision with the liner Empress of Ireland in the St. 
Lawrence River on May 29, 1914, an accident which cost 
approximately 1,000 lives in the sinking of the liner with 
nearly all aboard. 


April 27-May 1. The International Woman’s Peace 
Congress was held at The Hague with 1,008 delegates in 
attendance, representing the United States, Holland, 
Austria, Denmark, Belgium, Hungary, Sweden, Nor- 
ene Great Britain, Chile, Armenia, Italy and 
Canada. 


May 4. The Palace of Justice, erected at Madrid, 
Spain, in 1758, was destroyed by fire. 


June 5. The Danish parliament unanimously passed 
the new constitution, which was adopted by the diet 
April 28, which confers full suffrage on women, and 
abolishes the special electoral privileges heretofore exer- 
cised by the wealthier classes. 


June 6. The British altitude record was broken by 
H. G. Hawker, who rose to a height of over 20,000 feet 
in an 80-horsepower biplane at Hendon, England. 


June 6. Representatives of Russia, China and Mon- 
golia, who have been in conference at Kiakhta, Siberia, 
for nearly a year, concluded a treaty by the terms of 
which China will retain a nominal suzerainty over Mon- 
golia, and Russia and China agree not to-interfere with— 
the administration of Mongolia’s international affairs. 


September 6. A new world’s record was established at 
the Rotthausen flying grounds in Germany by an aero- 
plane of the condor type, which carried four persons to 
a height of 10,499 feet. The previous altitude record for 
a machine carrying four passengers was 10,006 feet. 

October 11. Women voted for the first time in the 
Norwegian general elections. 


October 11. Henri Fabre, entomologist, died at Orange, 
France, at the age of 92 years. 


October 14. Canada’s newest transcontinental railroad, 
the Canadian Northern, traversing 3,053 miles between 
Quebec and Vancouver, was opened officially. 


October 31. A brilliant celebration of the birth of Em- 
peror Yoshihito ushered in the coronation season, the 
most notable event of which occurred November 10, 
be ne the emperor acceded formally to the throne of 
Nippon. 


December. Yuan Shi-Kai, president of the Chinese 
Republic, accepted the throne of China offered to him 
by the council of state. 


December 2. The sixty-seventh anniversary of the ac- 
cession of Emperor Francis Joseph to the throne was 
celebrated throughout the Austria-Hungarian monarchy. 


December 10. Stephen Phillips, poet and dramatist, 
died at Deal, England, at the age of 47 years. 


December 17. Camille De Coppet was elected presi- 
dent of the Swiss Republic and Edmund Schultless vice 
president. 


European War. During 1915 the total losses of men in 
the war were approximately 8,602,313, of which 1,720,462 
were reported dead and 6,881,851 wounded and missing. 
The Allies, including Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
France, Russia, Italy, Belgium and Serbia, sustained a 
total loss of 4,840,230 men, of which 968,046 were killed 
and 3,872,184 wounded and missing. The Central Pow- 
ers, comprising Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey and 
Bulgaria, suffered a total loss of approximately 3,762,083, 
of which 752,416 were killed and 3,009,667 were wounded 
and missing. The loans of the belligerent nations totaled 
$25.090,010,009, the share of the Allies being $15,683,760,000 
and the Central Powers $9,.406.250,000. The total cost of 
the war to-date was $24,880,000,000, divided as follows: 
Allies, $16,550,000,000, and Central Powers, $8,330,000.000. 
The present approximate daily cost for the Allies is $55,- 
000,000 and the Central Powers $33,000,000. The German 
submarine blockade of Great Britain began February 18. 
Italy joined in the conflict on the side of the Allies by a 
declaration of war against Austria May 23 and Bulgaria 
entered the war on the side of the Central Powers with 
the beginning of hostilities against Serbia October 14. 
Italy declared war on Turkey August 20. Great Britain 
declared war on Bulgaria Qctober 14. The Cunard liner 
Lusitania was torpedoed and sunk by a German subma- 
rine May 7 off the Old Head of Kinsale, near Queens- 
town, Ireland, with a loss of 1,250 lives, of which more 
than 100 were Americans. The White Star line steamer 
Arabic, bound from Liverpool to New York, was torpe- 
doed and sunk by a German submarine off the coast of 
Ireland August 19. The Italian liner Ancona, bound for 
New York, was: shelled and sunk in the Mediterranean 
November 7 by an Austrian submarine with a loss of 
about 150 lives, including Americans. The Japanese liner 
Yasaka Maru with $5,000,000 was sunk December 22 in 
the Mediterranean by a submarine. 
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BIG INTERESTS CONSOLIDATED. 


West Coast Plants Now Under One Ownership—Tim- 
ber Holdings Extensive. 


SAN FRANcISscoO, CaL., Jan. 3—W. DuB. Brookings, 
of the Brookings Lumber & Timber Company, this city, 
has returned from Chicago with the good news that his 
company has effected a consolidation with the Del Norte 
Company’s interests that will result in the enlargement 
and operation of the plant, at Brookings, Curry County, 
Ore., which was completed a year ago and has been 
closed down since last July. J. E. Brookings, president 
of the Brookings company, who has had charge of 
operations at the plant, has resigned and will take a 
rest. Walter DuB. Brookings will continue in charge of 
the San Francisco end of the business, with headquarters 
in the Fife Building. The consolidated interests will 
proceed at once with important improvements in the 
existing plant and new installations will be made. Con- 
solidation was effected by increasing the capitalization of 
the Brookings Timber & Lumber Company from $1,500,- 
000 to $5,000,000 and changing the name of the new 
company to the C. & O. Lumber Company—an abbrevia- 
tion of California & Oregon Lumber Company. 

The future operations will be unique on the Coast, 
for the consolidation will have a distinct, continuous 
supply of both Oregon fir and California redwood. The 
Brookings interests include approximately 1,250,000,000 
feet of fir timber and the new holdings of the Del Norte 
Company are approximately 1,250,000,000 feet of red- 
wood and 250,000,000 feet of fir. The redwood holdings 
are located in Del Norte County, Cal., about ten miles 
from the Brookings sawmill. The Brookings company 
has been in business about fifteen years and the Del 
Norte Company brings to the consolidation some of the 
most prominent lumbermen in this country. Among 
them are John S. Owen, of Eau Claire, Wis., head of 
the Owen companies of northern Wisconsin; William 
Carson, an official of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Com- 
pany; Frank D. Stout, a Chicago capitalist; and Robert 
S. Brookings, a prominent capitalist of St. Louis. The 
officers of the new C. & O. Lumber Company are: Frank 
D. Stout, president and treasurer; William Carson, vice 
president; W. DuB. Brookings, second 
vice president; James S. Owen, third vice 


and effective types of stakes have been devised which 
make it possible for workmen to stand at a safe dis- 
tance from the ear while disengaging the stakes. The 
rule can not be inforced where interstate carriers are 
concerned, 


FOREST FIRE SEASON SUCCESSFUL. 


Report of Washington Association Warden Shows De- 
creases in Killed and Destroyed Timber. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 31.—Chief Fire Warden G. C. 
Joy, of the Washington Forest Fire Association, with 
headquarters in this city, has just issued his report for 
1915. This report which is the eighth annual report of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association shows that the 
season just passed was very successful and the losses 
from forest fires were less than any previous year, except- 
ing 1913, sinee the organization of the association. Dur- 
ing the season the association added another inspector 
and four rangers to its force of patrolmen, bringing the 
total up to eighty-five regular men. Thirty extra men 
were employed, beginning the early part of August, and 
these were kept on duty until the close of the season. A 
total of 12,525 permits to burn was granted by the rang- 
ers and country wardens, covering 117,778 acres which 
were burned over. There has been marked improvement 
among rangers and others in preparing for the burning 
of slashings and as a consequence there were very few 
fires originating from this cause during the last season. 

Mr. Joy’s report also states that the chief causes of 
fires during the last season were logging engines, locomo- 
tives, railroad engines, and campers. There were eighty- 
five fires of unknown origin. Mr. Joy’s report also 
shows that 13,000,000 feet of merchantable timber was 
killed and 4,600,000 feet actually destroyed by fire in 
western Washington. 


CALIFORNIA’S FIRST WOODEN HOUSE. 


San Diego, Cau., Jan. 1.—What is said to be the first 
wooden house erected in the present State of California 
is still occupied as a residence, although parts of it 
are in a very dilapidated condition. The structure is 
not far from the business section of the old city of 





———— 


RAILROADS TO SPEND MILLIONS. 


Southwestern Carriers to Improve Trackage and Roll 
ing Stock Extensively. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 2.—The expenditure of millions 
of dollars in extensive improvements has been announce! 
by several of the railroads and public utility corporation 
of Houston, Texas. In many instances contracts have 
already been let for miles of new trackage and a large 
quantity of equipment in expectation of a big freight 
and passenger traffic to and from Mexico. This will 
mean big lumber orders for the entire Southwest. 

The Sunset Central Lines announce that more than 
$3,000,000 will be spent during the coming year, the 
greater part of the improvement to be between Galvestoy 
and El Paso. To meet any demands that might arise 
through the expected business revival a through train 
from Mexico City to Chicago has been put in service. 

The plans of the International & Great Northern in- 
elude the building of many new cars and miles of track- 
age. One thousand new freight cars are expected within 
the next ninety days. The Frisco lines are rushing im- 
provement work. The Trinity & Brazos Valley will 
spend $50,000 during the early part of the year in the 
construction of new wood trestles. Other improvements 
are planned and will probably be announced in the near 
future. 





CEDAR SHINGLES TO BE EXPLOITED. 


Manufacturers Starting a Comprehensive Plan for 
Publicity for Their Product. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 31.—The business of the country 
has been rapidly improving during the last few months 
and on every hand is heard prosperity talk. National ad- 
vertisers have declared the first week of January to be 


‘*Prosperity Week.’’ And it is not all talk by any means. . 


It is based on a sound foundation of facts and figures. 
The opportunity is here for the man that is ready to 
work for it. Lumber and shingle manufacturers have 
passed through a period of great depression in their busi- 
ness—a period of low prices and stren- 
uous competition from other materials. 





president; John S. Owen, secretary. [ 

It is expected that the new concern 
will be an important factor in the lumber 
business in California, as well as 
throughout the Coast. 





LARGE TIMBER DEAL MADE. 


Surron, W. Va., Jan. 4.—One of the 
largest lumber transactions that have 
ever been made in the central part of 
West Virginia was consummated when 
C. E. Mollohan, of Heaters, representing 
the owners, sold to the Birch Valley 
Lumber Company the plant and holdings 
of the Tioga Lumber Company and the 
timber on 1,500 acres of land adjoining. 
One thousand acres of the 1,500-acre 











That they have learned a lesson regard- 
ing the marketing of their product there 
ean be no doubt. 

It is indeed gratifying to see that the 
red cedar shingle manufacturers are look- 
ing the situation in the face and instead 
of being willing to sit back and wait for 
their share of the general prosperity to 
reach them are willing to go out and do 
something to help it along. ‘‘ All things 
come to him who waits’’ is an old say- 
ing that is too often applied in the wrong 
place. If the shingle business is to main- 
tain its proper place in the commercial 
activity of the country it is up to the 
shingle manufacturers to work rather 
than wait. 

The splendid way in which they are 








timber tract belonged to Mr. Mollo 
han and the remainder to W. F. Mor- 
rison and the heirs of J. W. Morrison, 
and lies on the Anthony and Poplar creeks, in Nicholas 
County. The Birch Valley Lumber Company was char- 
tered a few days ago with a capital stock of $600,000, 
the incorporators being C. W. Ansler, of Clarion, Pa.; 
J. C. Campbell, of Marion, Va.; W. S. Burger, of Cum- 
berland, Md.; E. L. Robins, of Dobbin, W. Va., and 
Stanley Manners, of Scranton, Pa. The price paid is 
said to have been in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
The new company will improve the plant at Tioga, and 
it has leased the standard gage railroad extending from 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Allingdale to Muddlety 
Creek, for a period of 17 years. 





LUMBERMAN MAYOR FIGHTS. 


CHESTER, Pa., Jan. 3.—Mayor-elect Wesley S. Me- 
Dowell, the well known lumberman of this city, was 
served with papers today giving notice of injunction 
proceedings restraining him from taking his seat as 
chief executive. The chief reason is the decision of the 
County Commissioners not to allow the name of William 
T. Fowden to go on the ballot. Mr. Fowden was de- 
feated for the nomination and election, and is joined 
by a number of other defeated candidates as plaintiffs 
in the suit against McDowell, who expects to take his 
seat in spite of them, and to run the city as well as he 
does his lumber yard—which is efficiently. 





LOG LOADING MADE SAFER. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 4.—One feature of the logging 
industry that has contributed to the work of county 
coroners has heen eliminated partly by the State in- 
dustrial commission, which has adopted the following 
order: 

On logging roads operated by lumbermen, the stakes or 
binders used on logging cars to hold the load of logs in place 
when being transported must be so designed as to make it 
possible for the operator, when standing in a safe position 
away from the front of the car, to loosen or disengage such 
stakes or binders. 


Lingering death, crushed limbs and lifelong maiming 


were represented by the old fashioned type of logging 
cars. In the last two years several entirely practical 


FIRST WOODEN HOUSE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Monterey, onee the capital under the Mexican rule. The 
timbers in the building were brought from Australia, 
and the work was done by Timothy Bushton, and his 
bride, Jane Lockyer, had the honor of being the first 
woman to occupy a wooden house on the Pacifie coast. 
Originally the house had fourteen rooms, but only five 
are now used by the occupants, who are descendants of 
the original builder. The house is about seventy-five 
years old. 


EDITORIAL EXPLAINS CAUSE OF ROT. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—‘‘Dry rot in timber may be 
easily prevented,’’ declares the editor of the Boston 
Herald. Under this headline is published an interesting 
editorial in which it is asserted that ‘‘timber intelli- 
gently used under normal conditions will not rot, * * * 
and that the evil wherever appearing is due, without 
exception, to ignorance or gross negligence on the part 
of the users of wood as structural material.’’ 

While the facts anent lumber mentioned by the Herald 
editor are not news to well-informed members of the 
lumber trade, it is refreshing to the average lumberman to 
find his excellent material receive such favorable and 
fair comment in a metropolitan daily in these days of 
more or less hysterical fire prevention propaganda and 
‘reading notice’’ publicity for the numerous substi- 
tutes. 

Says the Herald editorial: 

That dry rot in timber is not only preventable, but un- 
necessary, has been conslusively proven by recent scientific 
investigations along this line. 

It has been found that timber intelligently used under 
normal conditions will not rot, and that the evil wherever 
appearing is due, without exception, to ignorance or gross 
negligence on the part of the users of wood as structural 
material. 

Insufficient ventilation in a building promotes decay, as 
a lack of fresh air and heat are conducive to the growth 
of fungi. Quite often, too, lumber, through improper pil- 
ing, becomes infected in the yard, and is then ignorantly 
or negligently sold for building purposes. 

In the shed dry rot is usually caused by contact with 
a moist floor or else the lumber is not piled with due 
reference to ventilation and with sufficient slope to allow 
the moisture to run off. 





responding to the plan for advertising 
and pushing the sale of their product 
that is being put up to them by the 
shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association shows that they realize the 
necessities of the situation and have the heart to 
do their part. The Constantine Advertising Com- 
pany, Seattle, outlined an elaborate campaign for the 
red cedar shingle manufacturers that has made a strong 
appeal to practically all of them that it has been put 
before. To carry on this work for the coming year will 
require a fund of $60,000, and $40,000 of this amount 
has already been pledged. 


The plan of campaign is a broad one and incorporates 
the stabilizing of grades, an inspection bureau, a trade- 
mark, retail dealer helps and advertising, consumer ad- 
vertising, consumer’s information bureau and plans for 
maintaining stable prices. 


Probably the most important part of the campaign is 
the plan to codperate closely with the retail dealers and 
make it to their interest to join in the campaign. They 
are to be guaranteed a good product that they ean make 
a good margin of profit in selling and all the help they 
can use in enlarging their sales of shingles. Through 
the advertising columns of the trade press the retailers 
will be kept informed of what is being done and their 
interest and codperation maintained. In fact no part 
has been overlooked in the plans for pushing the Red 
Cedar shingle. The campaign will be launched about 
February 1 unless unforeseen contingencies arise. 

The shingle manufacturers are to be congratulated. 
It is this kind of work, rather than waiting, that brings 
success. Publicity is the life blood of the business world 
today, and proper publicity will bring prosperity. 





SHARES PROFITS WITH EMPLOYEES. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 3.—The Caswell-Runyan Com- 
pany, of Huntington, Ind., manufacturer of cedar chests 
and an operator of one of the largest industries in the 
city, has announced a profit-sharing plan for its 400 
employees. Every employee who has been with the com- 
pany for five years has received equal to 5 percent of 
his earnings during the last year. The schedule gradu- 
ates down to 1 percent for the employees who have becn 
with the company only one year. Through this plan the 
company distributed about $10,000 of. its profits. 
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TO CONSOLIDATE THREE CONCERNS. 


Plans Contemplate Pooling of Interests and Plants 
of Southern Lumber Companies. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 6.—Negotiations are in progress 
having in view the consolidation of three immense con- 
cerns that control vast timber holdings in this section. 
The consolidation plans are said to contemplate the 
bringing together of the properties of the Hilton Dodge 
Lumber Company, a corporation capitalized at $8,000,- 
000, the properties that formerly belonged to the Great 
astern Lumber Company and those included in the 
holdings of the former Southern Lumber Corporation. 
Consummation of the plans now under way would mean 
the early rcsumption of operations at the extensive 
plants of these concerns, 

The Hilton Dodge Lumber Company has been in the 
hands of a receiver for more than two years and the 
plants have not been operated on anything like full 
time since the receivership began. The timber holdings 
owned by this company are among the most extensive 
in the South. The company was formed originally 
through the amalgamation of a number of large con- 
cerns. Most of the timber and the milling plants are 
located in Georgia and South Carolina. 

The property of the Great Eastern Lumber Company, 
said to include approximately 530,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber located contiguous to Savannah in Georgia and 
South Carolina, was recently purchased by the newly 
organized Sugar Refinery Corporation, of which Oxnard 
Bros. and James Imbrie, of New York, are the moving 


TWO DISTINCT TYPES OF TRADE PROMOTION AND A LESSON. 


On this page are reproduced side by side two ex- 
amples of the trade promotion methods of industries 
that are competing with each other and with the lum- 
ber industry for the construction business of the coun- 
try. 

‘The large display advertisement of brick which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune last week was a striking 
example of unwisdom in publicity. An unwarranted 
and untruthful attack upon wood—the material that 
is most commonly used with brick—it comes with 
very bad grace from the brick manufacturers. The 
very illustration of their advertisement, too, was in- 
dicative of brick’s inability to withstand a conflagra- 
tion. Every man who thinks for himself knows that 
a brick wall constructed in the ordinary way with 
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struction. 


The devastation in Salem was practically duplicated a few months previous in \ 
- Chelsea, Mass., and will be duplicated again and again in other cities, until the 
economy of safe and sane building with brick is appreciated or is made.compulsory. 


<a 


proof. 


When you build, remember Salem, 
Chelsea, Mass., Houston, 





Brick construction may cost a little more, but it is worth a whole lot more. It 
makes your property safe and protects your neighbor, whether it be in the business 
or residence district. A small decrease in cost for wood construction may look like 
a saving but is often proved to be almost a criminal extravagance, because at a criti- 
cal time it transforms asmall fire into a cénflagration against which nothing can stand. 


It Is Better to “Be Safe Than Sorry” 


Brick, the most artistic and beautiful building material of mouern times, is fire- 
Saves in upkeep cost, saves in insurance, saves in paint, saves In fuel, makes 
your investment safe and permanent and protects your neighbors. 4 
Mass., and ‘her $12,000,000 loss. Remember 
Texas, San eereere rea mens other. copttaneaon swept: 
~ | cities and don’t forget Chicago in 1871. Build of brick. — 
Py i ae, 4 grown and i 


spirits. The property was sold under the direction of 
the United States District Court to a group composed 
of J. P. Mulherin, of Augusta, and Henry Blun, J. H. 
Haslam, H. 8. Brown and J. Ferris Cann, of Savannah, 
on their offer of $217,000, which was regarded as a sac- 
rifice price. The interests of the Sugar Refinery Cor- 
poration bought the property from this group. Part of 
the Great Eastern tract at Port Wentforth situated on 
the Savannah River a few miles above the city is to 
be used as a site for the sugar refinery. If the pro- 
posed consolidation plans are consummated the timber- 
land will form a part of the holdings of the new lumber 
corporation. 

The Southern Seaboard Lumber Corporation, as it 
was known until recently, has a valuable plant equip- 
ment and approximately 250,000,0000 feet of timber. 
This property is understood now to belong to Baltimore 
interests. Most of the timber is located in the vicinity 
of Savannah. 

Such a corporation as is proposed would surpass in 
magnitude anything of the kind this section has ever 
known. 

James Imbrie, of New York, is probably behind the 
undertaking. 





A PAPER mill whose plant has a large expanse of glass 
in its saw-tooth roofs paints the inside of the glass each 
spring with a translucent white paint with a strong sug- 
gestion of green in it, this tint admitting a large per- 
centage of light but screening out a great deal of the 
heat. The paint is easily removed by washing in the fall. 
This device is similar to that used by greenhouse men 
upon their glass in the summer for the protection of 
plants from excessive heat. 


the ordinary mortar and supported as most brick walls 
are is anything but safe when exposed to a bad fire 
from without or within. Falling brick walls have 
killed far more firemen than have lost their lives as 
the result of being struck by blazing timbers or buried 
under wood construction. 

The letter sent out by the president of one of the 
leading cement companies on the other hand affords 
a decidedly pleasing contrast. ‘‘They (the cement 
manufacturers) will not commend reinforced concrete 
indiscriminately for buildings not suited to its use,’’ 
he says. Also ‘‘the object of this entire campaign is 
obviously to increase the legitimate use of cement.’’ 
How much more cleancut and forceful is this type of 


sales promotion! One statement in the cement letter to 
eget : 
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HE above picture, reproduced from the Boston Journal, shows the devastation . 
Salem, Mass., because some one had seen fit to economize in the con- 

struction of a small warehouse by using timber instead of fireproof material in 
its construction. The saving in cost of that small building may have been 6% to 107 
‘of its total cost. The loss, because of the use of wood, was Twelve Million Dollars. 


The additional small cost of brick construction would have been repaid =) 
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sands of times over. Any one of hundreds who lost through this small false economy 
could have better afforded to contribute the small additional expense for br.ck con- 









A BRICK ADVERTISEMENT THAT APPEARED IN A CHICAGO DAILY LAST WEEK. COMPARE IT WITH THE LET- 
: ° TBR IN THE ADJOINING COLUMN. 





TESTS FAVOR DOUGLAS FIR. 


English Railroad Subjects It to Same Trials as Given 
Baltic Timbers. 


VictoriA, B. C., Jan. 4.—Two Douglas fir and two red 
cedar railway ties were recently forwarded by the forest 
branch of the Dominion Department of Lands to the 
Great Eastern Railway Company of England, who 
selected two sleepers from their stock which they ob- 
tained from the Baltic, and tested them all under simi- 
lar conditions. The results of these tests show beyond 
a doubt the superiority of Douglas fir for railroad ties. 

It was found that under compression Douglas fir will 
stand 5,695 pounds a square inch as against Baltic 
timber of 3,950 pounds a square inch; while red cedar 
made a very creditable showing against the Baltic tim- 
ber of 3,407 pounds a square inch. 

Tests in tension were even more favorable for Douglas 
fir. This is shown by the fact that it would take 11,- 
450 pounds, or over five and one-half tons, to pull apart 
a stick of douglas fir having a cross section of one square 
inch; whereas just half that weight would suffice to pull 
apart Baltic timber, and only 3,300 pounds were re- 
quired to separate cedar. 

These tests were carried out by Great Eastern Railway 
officials, and the results which they found will be of 
immense value to the reputation of Douglas fir as a 
railway tie material among English engineers. The 
importance of this is increased by the fact that English 
engineers have the supervision of most of the railway 
lines in China, India and South Africa, all of which 
are valuable markets for Douglas fir. 


the effect that reinforced concrete construction ‘‘car- 
ries the lowest insurance rate’’ might be regarded as 
misleading if it were directed to laymen. In view of 
the fact, however, that this letter was addressed to 
architects who are acquainted with relative costs of 
construction as well as with insurance rates it can not 
be seriously criticised. 

The lumber industry is interested in these matters 
because its policy in the mater of trade promotion must 
be in large measure affected by the policies of its 
competitors who, if they are disposed to disregard the 
truth and to use blackjack methods in going out after 
business, must be met with entirely different defenses 
than those that will apply in the case of competitors 
whose efforts to build business are clean and honest. 





A LETTER SENT TO ARCHITECTS BY 
THE PRESIDENT.OF ONE OF THE 
LEADING CEMENT COMPANIES. 


Beginning January, 1916, an unusual 
and, we believe, a significant series of our 
advertisements will appear in the journals 
of the architectural profession. They will 
deal with the merits of reinforced concrete 
for industrial buildings. Also for the first 
time they will extend to architects the 
services of our Reinforced Conerete En- 
gineering Department. 

The function of this department is to 
furnish such data as architects may re- 
quire for their consideration of reinforced 
concrete, and to lend such aid as may be 
desired in preparing designs in which the 
reinforcement is completely detailed. This 
service is free. 

Simultaneously there will appear a series 
of our advertisements to prospective own- 
ers in the standard national magazines di- 
recting their attention to the merits of re- 
inforced concrete for industrial buildings. 
They will not commend reinforced con- 
crete indiscriminately for buildings not 
suited to its use. They will emphasize its 
advantages for certain kinds of industrial 
buildings. They will tell owners that it is 
permanent, fireproof, economical, sanitary 
and that it carries the lowest insurance 
rates. 

The result of this we hope will be to 
make the owner see the wisdom of perma- 
nent construction; so that he may be the 
better prepared to receive his architect’s 
recommendations. 

The object of this entire campaign is 
obviously to increase the legitimate use of 
cement. We naturally want you to use 
——————. But the whole purpose of 
this letter will be missed and our project 
itself not understood if you are left with 
the impression that in order to obtain the 
service of our Engineering Department you 
must use We can well af- 
ford to be satisfied with our share of the 
increased business that should result. 
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COUNTRY WIDE OPINION SEES |R 


National Chamber of Commerce Predicts Return of Commercial Health 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—Three statements of great 
interest and importance to the business world have been 
given to the public from the office of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States here this week. The first 
statement presents a resumé on the outlook for business 
in the United States during the first four months of the 
eurrent year. The second gives the result of a referendum 
issued to the constituent members of the National Cham- 
ber on the question of recommending to Congress and the 
administration methods for improving and extending the 
Government’s foreign commercial service. The third state- 
ment is the result of a referendum on a report of a spe- 
cial committee of the chamber dealing with economic re- 
sults of the European war on American business and 
favoring the intervention of business to prevent future 
wars. 

The report on business conditions was prepared by the 
committee on statistics and standards, of which A. W. 
Douglas, of St. Louis, is chairman. The committee finds, 
after covering the whole field of commerce, and the crop 
prospects so far as they can be ascertained, that there is 
every reason for the American business man to feel 
optimistic about the immediate future, and, what is of 
more particular interest to lumbermen, it declares that 
everything points to a revival of home building through- 
out the country, and especially outside of the large cities, 
during the first six months of the coming year. The 
situation in the lumber trade is summed up as follows: 

The lumber business of the United States, which has 
seemed dead for several years, according to the National 
Chamber report appears only to have been sleeping. It is 
improving slowly throughout the entire country but espe- 
cially in the yellow pine district of the South. This is due 
to increased orders for exports and to buying by railroads 
and car companies. It is expected that during the spring 
there will set in buying for homes, and a general revival of 
building throughout the country, especially outside of the 
large cities, is looked for during the first six months of the 
coming year. Of all the so-called barometers of business, 
according to the authority quoted above, there is’ none so 
truly indicative of general prosperity as building. It is 
usually the last industry to feel the impulse of better times, 
but its activities embrace so many lines of business that 
this effect is general throughout the country. 


The report calls attention to the fact that the outlook 
for business for the first four months of 1916 is in strik- 
ing contrast to that prevailing at this time last year. 
Says the report: ° ss 

There are spots where much caution and conservatism 
yet remain, and the influence of high prices for the future 
further accentuates this caution because dealers feel that 
high prices will curtail buying by the consumer. There are 
other sections where the apprehension caused by the Euro- 
pean war still hangs on. Broadly speaking and in a general 
way it may be said that the spirit of optimism and hope- 
fulness prevails to a degree that has not been apparent for 
nearly a decade and the general belief and expectation is 
for such prosperity during 1916 as will recompense the 
people of this country for all their past misfortunes. 


War Conditions Commented Upon. 


Referring specifically to conditions caused by the war, 
the report says: 


The adverse effect of the conflict in Europe still prevails 
in some sections though to a very much less extent than at 
this time last year. There are still scattered fears of the 
possibility of this country being involved in the gigantic 
strife; but as against this the large portion of the people 
are paying less and less attention to the war and more and 
more are concentrating their thoughts and efforts on do- 
mestic matters. Beyond this is the striking fact that the 
influence of the war at present as a whole is more favorable 
than adverse, because of the tremendous impetus it has 
given to certain lines of manufacturing, especially east of 
the Alleghanies, and likewise to many agricultural products. 
This influence is a material factor in the present high prices 
of sheep, cattle, wool, grain, and of the products of leather, 
steel, iron,.copper, brass, lead and zine or spelter. Much 
of the prosperity in the grain-raising sections is due to the 


fact that the farmer is selling freely because of remunera- 
tive figures for his product, and there seems to be no man- 
ner of doubt but that these prices will decline materially in 
case of peace. While there are many conjectures as to the 
consequent effect upon business of such a contingency, the 
general belief centers arovnd the conviction that the war 
will last for some time and that the part of wisdom is to 
make the most of the present situation, regrettable as it is, 
and not take undue thought of the morrow by attempting 
to forecast the likelihood of what will happen if peace is 
declared, since there seem to be no stable analogies nor 
precedents in the past on which to base a sound opinion. 
The unfavorable effects on some industries have largely been 
overcome by time and the ingenuity of the manufacturers, 
but certain other lines of business still languish because of 
the continuance of the war. 

Railroads report better business 1s a whole and railroad 
shops are employing more and more men. Manufacturing 
has taken on new life through the whole country and in 
almost every branch. Abnormal activities prevail largely in 
the East and in certain portions of the central West be- 
cause of heavy orders from abroad for war purposes. This 
has created a temporary. lack of raw material in many lines 
not otherwise affected by war orders. There is much conse- 
quent decrease in unemployment. Prices are being advanced 
everywhere by manufacturers in all lines and they are con- 
tinually being flooded with orders. Automobile factories and 
flour mills are exceedingly busy. This is likewise true of 
potteries, cement factories and furniture. 


Money Fairly Easy to Get. 

While money is plentiful and rates generally are not high, 
there is a wide difference in the ease or lack of ease with 
which it can be obtained, and this difference seems to be 
largely due to local conditions. As a whole, however. it is 
not difficult to get money from the banks on good collateral 
for legitimate purposes. Collections vary from poor to good 
and as a rule average fair. 

Merchandise stocks in retailers’ hands vary from light to 
faormal—the percentage being, by a small proportion, in 
favor of normal. Orders for future shipments in the spring 
are being more generally placed than for some years, thus 
showing the confidence of the dealers in the immediate 
future. 

The crop vields in general, other than cotton, exceed 
those of any year known in our history. This is especially 
true of the small grains as a whole, and particularly of all 
of the forage crops, which are in abundance beyond prece- 
dent. This latter fact is one that is most significant and 
of very large moment to the country as a whole. It is of 
the utmost value and importance to the farmer to have 
cheap and abundant feed for his livestock through the com- 
ing winter, and this state of affairs at present exists as one 
of the stable foundations for that commercial prosperity 
which seems definitely to have arrived. 

The quality of the corn crop is. as a rule, below the aver- 
age in the most northern territories, and generally very good 
throughout the South, where it was raised this year to an 
extent never known before. 

In a general way. more perticularly during the last few 
months, the shipments of grain to market have been very 
heavy and it seems likely that this will continue while the 
prices remain at their present high level. 

It scems now well settled that the cotton crop will be 
one of the smallest for several years, but it is being sold at 
very remunerative prices, for it was one of the cheapest cot- 
ton crops ever raised because of economies of every kind and 
description enforced by necessity upon the farmers and 
planters. It is practically all picked, and a very large por- 
tion of it is sold and the results of it are seen in the im- 
proved conditions in the cotton belt between now and twelve 
months ago. 

Southern States on Solid Foundations. 

Because of the unusual diversifications in the South dur- 
ing 1915, there resulted the largest grain and forage crops 
of all descriptions ever known in the history of that sec- 
tion. There are also more hogs. cattle and dairy cows in 
the South than ever hefore. The southern States as a 
whole are more self-contained than at any time in their his- 
tory and are apparently on a sure and solid foundation in 
all agricultural and industrial ways. The optimistic spirit 
of the people as regards the future is shown in the great 
revival of business throughout that section, and the general 
opinion that the South has entered on a lasting period of 
prosperity. As far as is possible to forecast, it seems more 
than probable that the system of diversification will be per- 





manent and that -there will be more grain and foodstuffs 
raised in proportion to cotton in the future than in the 
past. The oil and gas industries have experienced a revival 
because of much higher prices. This very favorably affects 
Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Texas and southern California. 

The acreage sown of winter wheat is about 12% percent 
less than last year at this time and the condition is not 
quite so good. The decrease in acreage to a large extent 
is in the principal winter wheat growing States of the cen- 
tral West and West and is partly due to the ravages of the 
Hessian fly during the last season. On the other hand, the 
acreage in the southern States has been increased because 
of their fortunate experience in this great cereal during 
this year. 

There is more live stock in the country at this time than 
for the same time last year, despite the unfavorable condi- 
tions reported in certain sections in the Northwest. The 
dairy industry continues to grow and expand in all sections 
of the country. Much the same is true of poultry products. 
Mining in all forms shows marked improvement over cond: 
tions prevailing a year ago. 

The tobacco crop yields about the same as last year. 
Sugar beets have not only a larger yield than last year but 
command higher figures. ‘The production of fruit through- 
out the country was very large, but much of it was at un- 
remunerative prices. ‘The present outlook for California 
and the southern States for early garden truck is fairly up 
to the average. Reports from the South and middle At- 
lantic States are that fisheries are of slow business, while 
in New England, on the contrary, the situation is most ex- 
eellent. . ’ 


eee 


FUTURE PREGNANT WITH PROSPERITY. 


Lumbermen View the Prospects with Complacency— 
Strong Expressions from All Sections. 





; Kansas City, Mo. 

At the present time we are very optimistic over the future 
for yellow pine lumber. 

We are not well cnough posted on the export proposition 
to give an opinion on that question that would be of much 
value. It seems that sooner or later the foreign nations 
must have lumber but. before they get it someone will have 
to furnish ships to send it over. 

We believe the domestic demand will certainly be larger. 
The real estate business and building have been at their 
lowest points in the last few months and it seems to us that 
they can not help but rally soon. The fact is that the 
southern yellow pine lumber industry has been moving a 
very large quantity of lumber in the face of the withdrawal 
of foreign demand and railroad orders at the same time from 
our markct; but with the reéntering of these two factors it 
seems logical to believe that there will be a very substantial 
increase in the general demand. Every year more wood 
paving blocks are being sold. The Southern Pine Association 
is making every effort to find new uses for lumber and to in- 
crease the uses already known. 

There is considerable interest in the settlement of Mexican 
troubles also, and while Mexico itself will have a little of 
its own capital there are a great many foreign interests 
who will use billions of feet of lumber in the Republic of 
Mexico when they feel safe in pursuing business there. The 
trend of things at the present time is the steadiest and 
healthiest the yellow pine lumber has experienced in several 
years. 

Missourt LUMBER & LAND EXCHANGE COMPANY, 
F. R. Watkins, General Sales Agent. 


Barring War, Outlook Best in History. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Were it not for the war in Europe I would consider 
the outlook for lumber trade during 1916 the best in our 
history; this because, in my opinion, the underlying con- 
ditions. fully warrant this conclusion. Never before has 
the United States had the financial strength that it has 
today. While the volume of business during the last few 
months has expanded in all directions to a record break- 
ing point finances have been more than ample to take care 
of all legitimate needs, and there are still large accumu- 
lations of capital to draw from. 
































ESTIMATE OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS FOR FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1916. 





CONDITIONS OF BUSINESS FOR THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1915. 


MAPS PREPARED BY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES COVERING BUSINESS STATUS OF EARLY MONTHS OF TWO YEABS. 
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) {ROBUST PROSPERITY AHEAD. 


h 


It is difficult to determine just what the export demand 
will be during 1916, but I can see no reason why it should 
not be in excess of that for 1915, because in the European 
countries buying has been deferred in many cases by 
reason of their expecting the war’s early termination, and 
stocks in most cases have been exhausted. The railroads 
will be forced to make many needed improvements which 
have been held up during the last eighteen months because 
of the war. 

The financial condition in South America has been such 
since war was declared in Europe as to force them to cur- 
tail improvements; but this condition is fast improving 
and to an extent which causes us to believe that the de- 
mands from that source will be greater during the coming 
year. 

As to the domestic trade: During the first part of 1915 
business was stagnant and but little repairing was being 
done or improvements made by the different industries. 
However, the general business activity which has been 
prevailing for some time is causing expansion in all 
directions. The railroads for a number of years have been 
curtailing their expenditures by reason of their financial 
condition, This is now improving, and we have every 
reason to believe that next year more lumber will be con- 
sumed in this direction than for several years. 

The large crops during the last two years have put 
a large amount of money into the rural districts. Because 
of the war in Europe during the first part of 1915 those 
in the rural districts who had money did not make any 
improvements. for fear they might need what little they 
had, but now practically all this fear seems to have dis- 
appeared. 

Money continues to pour into the country in a manner 
we never dreamed of, and lumber will no doubt come in 
for its share of the prosperity resulting. It looks as if 
the volume of business during 1916 will be limited only 
by the labor supply and transportation facilities. 

R, A. Lone, 
President Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


Outlook for Southern Yellow Pine Is Bright. 


LAUREL, MISS. 

We never haye known a time when it was so difficult to 
make a forecast of the lumber market as at present. So 
many elements of uncertainty are involved that any sort of 
a forecast is a risky proposition. 

The recent advance in price of southern yellow pine had 
the effect of starting up a large number of small mills that 
had been idle for several years; also some of the large mills 
are on night runs and some new large mills are being con- 
structed. By these means the production is being consider- 
ably increased. 

The interior demand is satisfactory, as new sources of 
demand are constantly opening up. ‘The enormous activity 
in the steel business is increasing the consumption of yellow 
pine in all of the large steel producing centers and railroad 
buying is better than it has been for years. The line yards, 
which usually come into the market the first of December, 
have not yet done much buying, so far as we can observe, 
and it is our belief that most of the retail yards have not 
yet placed orders for their spring stocks. We believe that 
this buying will make its appearance soon after the first of 
the year and will sustain the present market for months to 
come, 

The one dark cloud hanging over the outlook is the 
scarcity of vessels to handle the export trade. This is every 
year getting to be a larger factor in the southern pine busi- 
ness, and freights to some ports are now six times what they 
were before the war, and are steadily advancing. Freights 
have been closed from the Gulf to Italy this week at $42 a 
thousand, prepaid, against a normal rate of $8. Liners are 
quoting a nominal rate from New Orleans to Genoa of $55, 
but, even at this rate, space is not available as the liners will 
not accept lumber at the present time, giving preference to 
cotton and wheat. 

As an illustration of the abnormal situation, we give the 
following transaction, which occurred in Mobile last week: 
An old wooden schooner was sold for $26,000, and the same 
day was chartered for one voyage to Genoa for $38,000, 
freight prepaid. 

The only relief we can hope for from these excessive 
freights is that the bulk of the cotton and wheat will be 
moved by spring, and perhaps then a few vessels will be 
available for lumber. Right now it is just about as cheap 
to buy a ship as it is to make a charter for a single voyage. 
Many firms on the Gulf are forced into this course. 

The situation, as a whole, is most encouraging, and the 
yellow pine trade enters the new year with brighter prospects 
than it has enjoyed since the year 1906. 

PuHiLip S. GARDINER, 
Secretary Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 


Higher Average Price Almost Certain. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 

My experience has been that it is very hard to forecast 

what southern yellow pine will do, particularly for a period 
of twelve months in advance, the correctness of which 
irinciple has been amply attested by the course of the 
‘iarket within the last ninety days. 
_I am not in position to comment intelligently on the 
foreign demand, except as it relates to Mexico and the 
West Indies. The West Indies will consume more lumber 
during 1916, I believe, and I am absolutely certain that 
with the practical settlement of the Mexican troubles in 
sight resumption of normal business in that country is 
at hand. I should not be surprised if Mexico consumes 
luring the coming year at least 200,000,000 feet of lumber. 
When I put it at these figures I am estimating the con- 
umption on a-very conservative basis, because I am not 
ue of those who believe that as soon as the Rebels are 
quieted business will immediately resume the old basis. I 
think it will take a good while for the business conditions 
of Mexico to get back to where they were, and I should not 
be at all surprised to see a demand that would consume at 
east 200,000,000 feet. 

I do not believe the domestic demand will be any larger 
during the coming year than it has been the last six months 
of 1915. If we assume that the present market price of 
Southern yellow pine will net at the mill an average price 





of $16 a thousand feet I do not suppose, considered for the 
entire year, that yellow pine will yield much more than 
this in 1916. Some individual months may be better and 
others worse, but I doubt if the average for the entire 
year goes, say, beyond $17. Of course averages and the 
temporary values of lumber are two entirely different things. 
BEAUMONT LUMBER COMPANY, 


Settlement of Mexican Troubles Would Benefit Trade. 
SHREVEPORT, La. 
In regard to market conditions, from our viewpoint we 
see no reason why lumber will not continue to advance the 
early part of 1916 with the present demand exceeding the 
supply and the prospects of an early settlement of matters 
in Mexico. It certainly ought to increase the demand for 
lumber for next year. 
We are expecting the best lumber business for 1916 that 
we have ever experienced. A. J. PEAVY, 
President, Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, 


No Heavy Foreign Demand Looked For. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 

We are not looking for a very heavy foreign demand, on 
account of inability of the exporters to secure bottoms and 
make charters. The most encouraging feature of the out- 
look is that the railroads seem to be coming into the mar- 
ket freely, with the prospects of a stronger demand later 
on. In addition, the situation in Mexico seems to be clearing 
up, and we have in the course of the last two or three weeks 
received inquiries from that country with advices that if 
conditions continue to improve the dealers there will be in 
position to transact business scon after the first of the year. 
Crops in all sections of the United States were exceptionally 
heavy and have brought good prices. Now that the farmers 
are through gathering their crops we think it highly prob- 
able that they will spend some of their surplus money in 
repairs and improvements, which will stimulate the demand 
throughout the country. 

As it appears to me, it is up to the lumbermen themselves 
as to whether they will make a reasonable profit on their 
investment or operate at a loss. The law of supply and 
demand governs the lumber market just as it does with other 
commodities, and if the lumber manufacturers themselves 
will use good judgment and not manufacture more lumber 
than the market will absorb the demand will control the 
situation. As I see, it is much better to sell 1,000,000 at 
$18 mill average than to sell 3,000,000 at $12 and, as 
stated, if there is not an overproduction I look for a period 
of great prosperity. C. BE. WALDEN, 

Vice President Sabine Tram Company. 


Heavy Volume of Foreign Trade Foreseen. 
KeEeNtTWoop, La. 

The outlook for the lumber trade during the year 1916 
is exceptionally bright. Foreign trade promises to continue 
in heavy volume, handicapped only by lack of vessels to 
move the lumber tonnage. At the present time if* bottoms 
could be secured the demand for export is such that there 
would be a marked shortage in the interior on many grades 
of lumber. Prosperity is reaching all lines and all classes, 
with the future for lumber even brighter. This revival is 
legitimate and according to the law of action and reaction 
it means much to the lumber industry. 

It is our opinion that after retail yard inventory time the 
demand will increase and advances on staple items will fol- 
low. There is nothing that we observe to disturb the best 
of conditions during 1916. The heavy increased demand 
from the retail yards, the heavy buying by railroads, the 
enormous requirements from the European nations and the 
lumber needed and now being bought to rebuild the destruc- 
tion that has been done in Mexico during the last several 
years, can mean but one thing for the lumber manufac- 
turer, and that is a greater consumption and higher prices 
forthcoming. J. S. FOLry, 

General Manager Brooks-Scanlon Company. 


Manufacturers Should Meet Changed Conditions 


Sanely. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
For the first time in nearly eight years, excepting a few 
months perhaps in 1912, conditions in the southern yellow 
pine industry may be termed reasonably satisfactory, taking 
everything into consideration. During the last two months 
a strong, healthy demand has developed, sufficient in extent 
to bring values at this writing to a reasonable level con- 
sidering the season of the year. Prices are still consider- 


‘ ably below normal and very much below the figures attained 


in very favorable periods of the past, while production 
probably is still below normal; yet, taking all factors into 
account, the present situation may be properly termed rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 

The present prospects for the first three or four months 
of the coming year are quite satisfactory; there is every 
reason to believe that the demand will hold up well during 
the winter months and that the spring trade will be suffi- 
cient in volume to bring prices back to normal by March 1; 
in fact, if nothing untoward occurs to upset us again we 
can see no reason why 1916 should not be a reasonably 
prosperous year for the southern yellow pine people. . 

It is true that the advances have been rapid, but they 
have been only in keeping with the rapid restoration of 
normal conditions in al! lines of business all over the coun- 
try, and it should be remembered that the decline in values 
was just as rapid and that it went further than the 
advance has gone up to this time. We shall be satisfied, 
however, with a slower rate of improvement during the 
next sixty to ninety days for the reason that values have 
probably gone about as high as is warranted at this season 
aud with the volume of demand that will be felt during the 
winter months. While the relation of supply and demand 
might probably warrant higher prices on some items, if that 
were the only consideration, yet we know that in some 
sections of the country the competition of substitute mate- 
rials and of other woods, like fir and hemlock, grows keener 
as yellow pine advances, and we should be sorry to see any 
territory lost to these other commodities for the sake of 
enjoying higher prices for a short period. Instead of regret- 


—Lumbermen Almost a Unit in Belief in Business Rehabilitation. 


ting a falling off in volume in the next few weeks we shall, 
therefore, be glad to see it. 

The foregoing, of course, has to do with the interior situ- 
ation ; however, we understand that there has been a marked 
improvement in volume on many items in the export and 
coastwise trade, and we hope this improvement also may 
hold until a normal spring business develops in the interior, 

It is a satisfaction to record for once something akin to 
reasonable conditions for the season and a reasonable pros- 
pect for the coming season; the manufacturers have had a 
long, hard pull on a rough and hilly road, and we hope that 
they will meet the changed conditions sanely and in such 
manner as to insure their holding until we have at least 
struck an average, J. H. Eppy, 

Manager Kaul Lumber Company. 


Mexico Offers Excellent Market. 
BoGaLusa, LA. 

We expect a considerable foreign demand for lumber. 
Just at present there are, as you know, a number of buyers 
from European countries in the South figuring on large 
quantities of lumber for delivery during 1916. 

The best thing that we know of in the southern pine 
section, however, is the settling of the troublesome war in 
Mexico. It will take about all the lumber which Texas can 
produce in 1916 or 1917 to repair all the damage that has 
been caused in Mexico during the last five years. This will 
take care of a very large percentage of the production of 
sguthern yellow pine. 

We do not expect any further advance in values until 
spring. Southern pine is selling on an average of about $16 
at the mill, which is $2 lower than it was in the fall of 1912. 
We hope spring to see the price go at least $2 higher. 

W. H. SULLIVAN, 
Vice President and General Manager, Great Southern Lumber 
Company. 





Exports Will Be Regulated by European Conditions. 
MANNING, TEX. 

I regard the outlook for business in 1916 very encouraging, 
not only in lumber, but all other lines, 

So far as the foreign demand is concerned, it is now 
impossible to tell what that will be. Should an early peace 
be concluded between the warring nations in Europe I be- 
lieve the export business would experience a tremendous 
revival. If the war continues it is very likely that the 
lumber business with the warring nations will be small. 
That we will be able to sell a great deal of lumber to other 
nations than those involved in the war is, I believe, a proved 
fact. 

As the retailers’ stocks are subnormal as a general rule 
I think that the domestic demand for lumber will be brisk, 
It is generally conceded that a very few of the retail yards 
have stocks sufficient to take care of the spring business, 
and that means that a great deal of lumber must be bought 
soon after the holidays. The stocks of the manufacturers 
are, comparatively speaking, very low; hence, when the 
spring buying begins there is no doubt but that we will see 
material advances in prices. 

Ainong the things I see which give promise of good busi- 
ness for the lumbermen in 1916 are, first, the low stocks 
both in the manufacturers’ and retailers’ hands; second, the 
increased prosperity of the railroads, enabling them to 
repair and add to their, in many instances, badly run down 
equipment; third, the very hopeful outlook for the early 
resumption of normal conditions in Mexico; and, fourth, the 
real and permanent improvement in general business condi- 
tions throughout tbe country. Of this improvement lumber 
should and will without doubt secure its share. 

G. A. KELLy, 
President Carter-Kelley Lumber Company, 


Future for Southern Yellow Pine Looks Promising, 


WARREN, ARK. 

I am pleased to state that the lumber prospects for 1916 
look very encouraging. There is a possibility of an overpro- 
duction should some of the manufacturers decide to start 
their mills at night and run all extra time that they can 
crowdin. But with anormal production I see no reason why 
the demand should not be fully up to or possibly exceed the 
production, which, of course, would mean a natural enhance- 
ment of values. 

Market prices today are considerably below what we 
obtained for Arkansas soft pine in 1907, but with a reason- 
ably heavy demand from the retail trade and an abnormal 
demand from railroads and exports it looks very much as 
though the average prices of southern yellow pine will ad- 
vance at least $2 a thousand by the first of March. 

O. O, AXLEY, 
Manager Southern Lumber Company. 





Splendid Southern Yellow Pine Trade Assured. 
ORANGE, TEX. 

We look forward to a splendid yellow pine trade for 1916. 
The foreign demand is good at the present time but there 
would be greater activity if it were possible to secure 
vessels in which to ship the material. 

Whether the war continues or not it should not affect the 
foreign trade adversely, and it is very probable that the 
export demand will increase materially during the new 
year, 

So far as the domestic demand is concerned, we can not 
understand how it could possibly decrease. Our. opinion is 
that the demand will increase with the generally improving 
conditions throughout the country. 

The railroads should buy a large quantity of material 
during the early part of the year and. thereafter, as it 
seems almost certain that they will be permitted by reason 
of a combination of circumstances to rearrange their fifan- 
cial affairs, which will enable them to make repairs and 
betterments which bave long been needed. We have heard 
of some extensions and some new lines which are being 
considered, and it would seem that with the abundance 
of money and investors seeking profitable avenues for in- 
vestment railroad building should come in for a good share 
of attention. Possibly this will be a little slew in develop- 
ing but it will haye a stimulating effect on the southern 
yellow pine trade, especially for railroad material, 

Recent developments in ’ Mexico indicate to: our mind 
that a stable Government is: fast assuming control in that 
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country and there ought to be an enormous demand for 
southern yellow pine soon coming out of that country. 

We are very optimistic, and in short believe that the lum- 
ber trade for the year 1916 and for some time thereafter 
will be all that we could desire. 

Oscar S. TAM, 
Vice President and General Manager Miller-Link Lumber 

Company. 





A Steady Advance of Prices Predicted. 


LAUREL, MISS. 

We are confident that the year 1916 will show a stronger 
demand than has been experienced for several years. 

The export trade will undoubtedly be governed by the 
condition of ocean freights. At the present time rates are 
almost prohibitory and bottoms are exceptionally scarce, 
so that although there is a great need. of lumber in the 
foreign markets it is almost impossible to satisfy their 
wants. We believe that the foreign movement of lumber 
will follow the ocean freight market. Any easing up in 
rates will be felt by lumber manufacturers in the way of 
increased orders for immediate shipment. And our opinion 
is that immediately upon the conclusion of the war the en- 
tire lumber producing territory will be swamped with for- 
eign orders. 

We can see no reason why the domestic demand will not 
be even greater than now. We believe it is a fact that the 
stocks of lumber with consumers in retail yards and at the 
mills average lower now than at any time during the last 
four years. Statistics show that there has been a steady 
reduction in stocks of southern yellow pine at the mills 
since early in June. While the manufacturers were not 
benefited by any considerable increase in prices until October 
they were nearly all shipping more than their production 
for several months preceding that time. And, finally, when 
the situation was fully understood, it was found that there 
was an immense demand for lumber which could not be 
supplied from the low stocks at the mills. 

Consequently prices began to advance in October. While 
this advance has been comparatively rapid it should be 
remembered that southern pine has been selling below cost 
since early in 1913 and that the prices now being obtained 
do not afford the manufacturer a fair profit for his stock. 
We look for a continually increasing demand in 1916, and 
believe that prices will steadily advance for several months. 

S. B. BISSELL, 
Treasurer Wausau Southern Lumber Company. 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN BUOYANT. 


Hints at Dangers of Overproduction. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Conditions on the Coast have improved wonderfully since 
the low point last summer. There is an advance in common 
grades of some $2.50 a thousand, and in upper grades as 
high as $5 a thousand over the extreme low period. I have 
not the slightest question but what these advances will be 
maintained and probably increased. 

The factor of overproduction, which is our eternal bugaboo, 
has at least temporarily been eliminated on account of the 
removal of the smaller mills during the last five years. The 
hard times were too much for them and they have gone out 
of business and dismantled, leaving the larger mills in much 
greater proportion. However, I presume that as soon as 
business is really profitable we will again overproduce with 
the eternal night run and thus precipitate overproduction. 
For six months, however, I look for good times. 

J. H. BLOEDEL, 
President Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 





Warns Against Being Overly Optimistic. 
EUGENE, ORE. 

While naturally optimistic by nature I am compelled to 
say, if I follow my real thoughts, that I am not overly 
enthusiastic in regard to the new year. In saying this I 
have in mind the fact that our company and all other manu- 
facturers in this section have been recently fattening up 
their order files and business on our books now carries some- 
what better prices than it has at any time for the last year 
or so. Very natural conditions, with which most of us are 
familiar, have caused the apparent increase in demand and 
increase in price. 

As to whether these conditions will continue during 1916, 
with still further increase in both demand and price, will 
depend largely on the industry itself. In my opinion there 
will not be as much lumber sold—that is, for consumption in 
the United States and for shipment abroad—in the coming 
year as there has been in some of the banner years gone by, 
and that means if production is increased to the maximum 
neither price nor demand will be satisfactory. I believe 
your paper can do no larger service to the manufacturing 
lumbermen than to keep them posted as to the exact condi- 
tions and warn them against being overly optimistic and 
against counting too much on the future until the war 
shadow which now hovers over the entire world is removed, 
and pending that time all of us should keep well within 
conservative lines with our operations and plans. After the 
war is over and the seas are free to commerce of all nations 
my own opinion is that the lumber industry will prosper as 
it perhaps never has before. 

A. C. Dixon, 
Manager Booth-Kelly Lumber Company. 





Another Warning Against Overproduction Sounded. 
RAYMOND, WASH. 

I feel quite optimistic over the outlook for 1916’s lumber 
business on this Coast. The agricultural districts in the 
territory tributary to this market are in the best financial 
condition they have ever known and the indications appear 
favorable for an unusually good demand for lumber from 
that territory. The conditions which have made the agri- 
cultural territory of the middle West so prosperous have 
likewise made the railroads prosperous. The policy of re- 
trenchment in expenditures which the railroads have been 
forced to adopt for some years has placed them where they 
are in need of large quantities of lumber. Their present 
earnings and the ability again to market railroad securities 
have served, therefore, to get them into the market very 
strongly and we expect that this business will continue. 

The fir territory has always been particularly affected by 
a large railroad demand, and it looks to us as though with 
the combination of an unusually good demand from country 
and city yards as well as from railroads that we must have 
&@ prosperous year ahead of us. The export demand is good 
and the California market is “coming back” in great shape. 
But these two factors in our market are greatly handicapped 
by a lack of tonnage, and because of this situation, which 
may last for a year or more, we will not get so much benefit 
from those markets as we should. 


There are also indications that before many months there 
will again be an active demand from Mexico for lumber, 
which prior to the recent political disturbance there has been 
a very profitable market for this territory. 

The prosperity of our business for 1916 is menaced some- 
what by the number of mills which are not now operating 
but which will likely be put into operation if the present 
prevailing prices continue. The question is whether the 
demand will be sufficient to take up this additional output. 
This feature of the situation is somewhat offset by the fact 
that the stocks are abnormally low both of logs and lumber. 
Owing to the fact that many logging camps can not operate 
during the winter months it will probably be March or later 
before the sawmills of the north Pacific coast can be oper- 
ated to their full capacity. It is believed with this condi- 
tion of affairs that there is little likelihood but that the 
market by that time will be able to absorb all that:is pro- 
duced, provided too many mills do not attempt to start up 
nights. : 

We can not believe but that the lumbermen of this Coast 
have a prosperous year ahead of them. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that the matter will not be overdone by increasing 
production unreasonably. 

RaLtepH H. BURNSIDE, 
Vice President Willapa Lumber Company. 


Lumber Business On the Road to Prosperity. 
TacoMA, WASH. 
Conditions certainly have taken a very much better turn, 
and 1916 bids fair to show a different balance sheet from 
that of 1915. Contemplating the results of the last twelve 
months does not breed much optimism, but expecting that 
present advances will show a different balance sheet for 
1916 the writer is optimistic enough to believe that the 
lumber business has struck a decided prosperity turn. 
E. G. GriGGs, 
President St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 


Statement Shows That Optimism Is Justified. 


, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Conditions are looking very encouraging for the next year. 
At a meeting of lumber manufacturers the other day we 
probably had the largest attendance in years and perhaps 
the most optimistic bunch that has met for a long time. 
Each meeting has been growing more interesting, as the 
advances we have been able to secure for our lumber have 
given the lumbermen a new lease of life, and they are now 
beginning to “sit up and take notice.” 

We have just compiled a statement showing the actual 
prices which the average mills on the Coast were receiving 
during the various months from July to December 18. These 
are not quotations but actual prices received and show an 
advance of from $1 to $5 a thousand. We think we are 
actually getting on an average $2.50 a thousand more than 
we were in July for fir lumber. This statement also shows 
our latest advances sent out on December 20. 


ACTUAL SELLING PRICES DOUGLAS FIR AND CEDAR 
SHOWING ADVANCES. 







July. Aug. Sept. Oct, 
1x4 No. 1 VG Fir Flooring....... $19.50 $20.00 21.00 $21.00 
1x4 No. 2 VG Fir Flooring....... 16.50 17.09 18.00 18.00 
1x4 No. 3 VG Fir Flooring....... 10.50 11.00 11.50 12.50 
axé No. 2 SG ionring. ....05..0% 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1x6 No. 2 & Bet. SG Flooring.... 14.00 14.00 15.00 15.00 
1x6 No. 2 & Bet. Drop Siding.... 18.00 13.50 14.00 14.00 
54x4 No. 2 & Bet. Ceiling........ 10.50 10.50 11.00 11.50 
2x6-12-14 Common SISI1E........ 5.50 5.50 6.00 6.00 
1x8 and 10 Common S-S......... 7.50 7.50 8.00 8.00 
6” Clear Cedar Siding.. .. 18.00 18.00 18.50 18.50 
6” “A” Cedar Siding.. 17.00 7.00 17.5) 17.50. 
6” “B” Cedar Siding... 10.5 10.50 10.50 10.50 
Extra *A* RC Shingles... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Extra Clear RC Shingles......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 


We believe the stocks in the hands of retailers are badly 
broken and we have been advised that lineyards have bought 
very little; at the same time the stocks at the mills are 
normal and in a great many cases below normal, so that 
every indication points to a good business for the year 1916, 

C. E. PATTEN, 
President Atlas Lumber Company. 


Brisk Demand Expected, at Good Prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

It seems that a statement of the actual conditions under 
which we are operating at the present time would more 
nearly indicate our feelings as to the outlook than any 
statements we might make as to what we hope for the new 
year. 

About thirty days ago we began receiving at our Akeley 
(Minn.) sawmill so many rush orders that we shipped more 
lumber from this plant during November than we have dur- 
ing any other month for the last three years—this in spite 
of the fact that the railroads to which we generally sell 
were practically out of this market. We withdrew all prices 
and quoted only for immediate shipment and raised all prices 
from $1.50 to $3, and in spite of this we are receiving more 
orders than we want, and it looks as though there will be 
another boost before very long. 

At our Westwood (Cal.) plant, in spite of the fact that 
we have advanced prices twice in the last sixty days, we 
have been absolutely unable to keep up on orders and they 
are accumulating very fast, although we scrutinize every 
order we get and accept only those which we deem most 
desirable. 

We find that the stocks generally throughout the country 
are quite broken and that there is every indication that there 
will be a brisk demand for lumber during 1916 at good 
prices and that everyone will want his stock shipped in a 
hurry. Stocks in a shipping condition, we believe,- will be at 
a premium. 

ARCHIE D. WALKER, 
Secretary Red River Lumber Company. 


No Immediate Change In Situation Expected. 
EVERETT, WASH. 
The market condition of lumber on the Pacific coast is 
about as follows: Logs are very scarce at all points, and 
especially high class logs for manufacturing cleared lumber. 
Winter is here and camps will not be able to increase 
their output materially and if we have much snow the out- 
put may decrease, as the camps are getting pretty well back 
toward the mountains; consequently, there will be no oppor- 
tunity for a mill to run overtime on account of log supply. 
Stocks of lumber on hand are very low and clears are con- 
siderably below normal, and in some localities dimension is 
entirely sold out. We should have an increased market for 
our lumber in the Dakotas and the western prairie States 
on account of their marketing the largest wheat crop they 
have ever had, and I do not believe it will be necessary for 


us to use any large amount of territory seceded from us on 
account of the advance in yellow pine, but this territory 
stimulates both yellow pine and fir. : 

This situation can not be changed at least during the 
first six months of 1916, and if our export trade takes any 
volume of lumber the condition will possibly continue 
through the entire year. 

W. H. BONER, 
Manager Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company. 


Manufacturer Much Encouraged. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 

As to what 1916 has in store for the lumber industry, 
the improved conditions and increased demand with bette: 
prices have placed the industry on a higher plane and 
encouraged the manufacturer more than anything that 
has happened in years. 

The railroads of the country as a whole are making 
money and they are good spenders and big buyers of lum- 
ber when in this condition. The demand for factory 
products is on the increase. The farmer has had two 
exceptionally good years with high prices for his prod- 
ucts, and this will insure increased demand for general 
yard stocks. 

With conservative operation by the mills (no night runs) 
we see no reason for not maintaining the little advance we 
already have and for further increasing price as the spring 
trade opens up. 

THOMAS W. TEBB, 
Manager Pacific Lumber Agency. 


Preparing to Meet Extraordinary Demand. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Our opinion is that the manufacturers and shippers of 
Pacific coast lumber and shingles are just on the verge of 
enjoying a period of prosperity equal to that during the 
years of 1906, 1907 and 1908. 

We are virtually flooded with business not only from 
large lineyard concerns but also from the retail dealers 
through all parts of the United States, and especially from 
the southern States. We are very optimistic as to the 
outlook for 1916. We are planning the opening of our vari- 
ous logging camps, saw and shingle mills to meet this 
extraordinary demand. 

Roy & Roy MILL COMPANY, 





The Future Lies in Hands of Mill Owners. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Irom present indications the condition of the yellow pine 
market is unquestionably better than it was a very short 
time ago. This condition is being reflected in the Pacific 
northwest in a very small way. We have had some advances 
but the average selling price of lumber must advance a great 
deal more before there is a reasonable profit. 

a : The lumbermen in this part 
LUMBER F. O. B. MILL of the country are optimistic, 

Advance put they are not carried away 
sent out . : re 
Advance Dec, With any foolish enthusiasm 
since 20, for boom prices, for it is well 
Rips Det. i July. 1915. recognized here that we are a 
eg png + on long way from being out of the 

7 4 50 woods and only by the most 
careful study of conditions can 
we hope to better ourselves. 

A large part of the sawmill 
E 2. se capacity in our district is shut 
8.50 9.50 2.00 -50 down. It is to be hoped that 
\. 9. . too many of these mills will 
not start up before the prices 
have advanced to where their 
coming in will have no serious 
effect. I do not make this 
statement with the idea that the mills now closed should 
hold the sack, for I recognize their right to run whenever 
they see fit, but it would be a pity, if they can stay down, 
to have them come into the market at present when there is 
not a profit in the manufacture of lumber. 

As I stated, it is only by recognizing and looking at such 
problems without prejudice can we hope to get the best 
results, and not undo a good work pretty well started. 

W. B. Mackay, 

Secretary and General Manager North Pacific Lumber 

Company. 


Improvement Is Noted In Pacific Northwest Trade. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Regarding the existing lumber situation, I am satisfied that 
there is an improvement in conditions affecting shipments 
made from Washington and Oregon by rail, brought about by 
the activities of those engaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war; that all branches of trade are being affected 
sympathetically, as it were, and that the rail branch of the 
lumber business of the Northwest appeafs to be favorably 
affected to a certain extent. In the cargo trade, however, 
we have not up to the present time noted any improvement 
in prices. The export trade and the California trade, so far 
as demand is concerned, are a large percentage below normal 
and fully one-third of the mills of Washington and Oregon 
are not being operated. Until the offshore demand and the 
California demand are normal I can not see how cargo prices, 
either domestic or for export, can improve to any extent. 

It would seem to me that manufacturers should exercise 
caution in advancing prices in the near future, for the reason 
that until the demand in all branches of the trade is normal 
and up to the possible capacity of the manufacturers any 
improvement in price, in my opinion, can only be of a 
temporary nature. E. G. AMEs, 

Puget Mill Company. 


Optimism Rules the Pacific Coast. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Lumber on this Coast has advanced $2 to $3 a thousand 
feet, and while most of these higher prices are due to 
freight rates, still the manufacturer is getting some benefit 
of them. 

Locally, stocks are low in yards. Production is low as 
a whole and for the next few months weather conditions will 
limit the output and prevent an increase. Orders continue 
in the usual quantity despite the advance in price. 

The eastern market is about normal for the time of year 
and, also, although prices have advanced slightly, has con- 
tinued its regular quota of orders, but with boom conditions 
in the eastern States and the flood of money now pouring 
into that country I believe the demand for our product 
in the East will increase very soon. 

Foreign shipments are limited by deep water tonnage, 
which is controlled at present by excessive freight rates, 
but a reasonable quantity has gone forward even at the 
exorbitant rates. 


Logical consideration of the above conditions indicates 
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a very prosperous 1916 lumber trade and I am _ very 
optimistic. I believe we are going to have the. best year 
in 1916 that we have had in a very long time. 
C. J. Woop, 
President Redwood Manufacturers’ Company. 


A Very Satisfactory Year Is Expected. 


Porry, ORE. 
With the approach of a new year it is quite gratifying to 
note the change in the situation of the lumber market gener- 
ally. A more optimistic feeling is prevalent and with a 
continuation of demand there has been a corresponding im- 
provement in prices and inquiries are coming freely. We 
can not help but feel that the year 1916 will at least start 
out well and if the prevailing conditions continue it should 
be a very satisfactory year to the lumber industry. 
L. B. STODDARD, 
Secretary and Treasurer Grande Ronde Lumber Company. 


Success of 1916 Lies in Co-operation. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

We of the Pacific northwest expect a good year in 1916. 
The asking prices today do not yet, however, come within 
$3 a thousand of yielding the average fir operator a legiti- 
mate profit if he will but consider his accounting as it 
should be considered, and there is not yet a volume of busi- 
ness coming in on the asking prices. 

As we look at the possibilities of 1916 the prospects are 
wonderful. Everything points to an increased lumber con- 
sumption. Whether the war ends or not we feel that the 
South will do considerable export business with Europe dur- 
ing 1916. If it does end, we feel that it will be heavier 
than otherwise. ; 

It is quite likely that within sixty days the Mexican de- 
mand will be a big factor and the Pacific coast lumberman 
feels that this is the most wonderful prospect which the 
southern people have before them. Mexico will use a great 
deal of material it is certain. 

The railroads must have’ cars. Steel is hard to get and 
can not be procured in less than six to seven months. 
Wooden freight cars, we feel, will be built in large quanti- 
ties in 1916. ‘ 

Besides all this, the retail trade is bound to improve be- 
cause of the general improvement all over the country, 

I do not want to be pessimistic in the face of all this 
and am not, but it must be recognized that the potential 
producing capacity of this country is in all probability in 
excess of any demand which is possible. Much of it of 
course can not be rehabilitated in six months. In my judg- 
ment the success or failure of 1916 lies largely in the ability 
of the producers to codperate to hold the production within 
the demand. 1n other words, the slogan of the manufac- 
turer should be: ‘Watch the barometer.” The southern 
yellow pine people have a barometer which is truly indica- 
tive of the situation. The fir people are developing one. 
If the manufacturers will codperate to the extent of furnish- 
ing information to their association officers so that a true 
reflection of the relation between orders, shipments and out- 
put can be indicated in a barometer report, each one will 
then have information invaluable to him. If he does not 
make use of it he is himself to blame. 

E. B. HAZEN, 
Treasurer and General Manager Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Company. 


Entering Upon Period of Expansion. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

It is conceded by all well informed lumbermen that basic 
and fundamental conditions in the lumber trade are better 
than have prevailed since 1912 and our advance in prices 
has been in the nature of recovery of lost ground rather 
than the popular idea of raising prices. There is ample 
evidence that plenty of lumber will be used in the year 
1916, for the farmers have enjoyed immensely valuable 
crops during the last two years, and building all over the 
country is increasing. 

The railroads are also now enjoying heavy traffic and in- 
creased earnings, with the result that we are being impor- 
tuned for prices and shipments with more persistency than 
at any time for years. The sash and door factories will 
need more stocks than was expected last spring and we have 
gone into the winter with 50 percent less factory shop lum- 
ber than a year ago and no new cut will be ready before 
May, 

4 believe we are entering upon a period of expansion 
and prosperity that will last for one or two years, and even 
after the war closes we shall have to sell Europe large con- 
signments to rehabilitate. This condition may see some 
changes, due to the possibility of Europe using this country 
as a dumping ground for its commodities after the war to 
employ its people and raise money to pay debts, and we 
will suffer because of the absence of a high protective tariff. 
However, I am optimistic of the future. 

E. H. ScHAFER, 
Vice President and Manager Oregon-Washington Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company. 


Prospects Are Very Encouraging. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 

The general trend of the lumber market continues firm. 
Inquiries are plentiful. There is an ample supply of orders 
to take care of capacity actually operating and a decided 
disposition on the part of the mills to hold for higher levels 
of values. 

The scarcity of logs and the unseasonable logging weather 
precluding logging operations will have a tendency to curb 
production during the next sixty days. 

‘his condition, coupled with the general improvement in 
business throughout the country, bringing increased demands 
from all lines of lumber consuming activities, will gradually 
force the market upward to a point where it will be pos- 
Sil!e to permit of a normal production in all sections of the 
Northwest. The only serious obstacle in sight that would 
te:d to delay is scarcity of bottoms necessary for the 
handling of waterborne business. In general, the prospects 
arc very encouraging and the outlook for an active demand 
op a remunerative basis from a producing noint of view is 
very promising. 

A. B. PB5TERSON, 
Manager West Coast Lumber Company. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST’S VIEWS. 


Codperation for the General Good Advocated. 
New Berne, N. C. 
We are looking for a very large trade during 1916 and a 
much better average price. 
_ Ve feel that the enormous quantity of ready money in 
w ‘8 country, the tremendous crops, the extreme activity 
4n the iron and steel market all tend to make business good, 


and that at last it will reach the lumber people, all of 
whom will be very glad to get something for their stock. 

We feel, however, that the last few years should have 
taught the lumbermen to get together and work for the gen- 
eral good, and we feel that the lumber trade papers can 
help very materially to this end. 

A. T. GERRANS, 

General Superintendent John L. Roper Lumber Company. 


Indications Point to Continued Demand. 


Perry, FLA. 

It seems as though the present and future outlook war- 
rants the belief that a good demand will continue for some 
time at present or higher values. ‘This belief not only is 
warranted by the lumber outlook, but almost every mail 
brings advances of prices in all lines of supplies and mate- 
rial other than lumber. The outlook is certainly encouraging 
from our point of view. 

J. A. HILLIARD, 

— Manager Burton-Swartz Cypress Lumber Company of 

"lorida. 


Business Outlook Was Never Better. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

Regarding business conditions and the outlook for 1916, 
prices on lumber have advanced at this time on an average 
of about $5 a thousand, and we believe that there will soon 
be a further advance of about the same amount, although 
it is hard to predict along this line. Prices are unusually 
good for this time of year, and we naturally expect a consid- 
erable increase in the domestic trade with the approach of 
spring. 

The foreign demand has been taking a large quantity in 
this section; in fact, all for which steamer space could be 
secured. Taking it on a whole, we think the outlook was 
never better for a good year’s business than for 1916. 

J. W. JAMES, 
West Virginia Timber Company. 


HARDWOOD TRADE VERY HOPEFUL. 


December Shipments Largest Ever Had. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

During the last sixty days there has been a_ very 
marked improvement in the hardwood lumber business. 
This applies to every branch of the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness, with the possible exception of the export trade, 
The export trade has not been so good, as it has been 
impossible to get space on boats, and for this reason we 
have not been able to do what we could do in export. 

Up until the last sixty days, for two years, we have 
not been selling as much lumber as we have been produc- 
ing and the business has been anything but satisfactory. 
However, during the last sixty days our business has been 
better than at any other time since we have been in busi- 
ness. This December will be the largest month in actual 
shipments that we have ever had. 

We have been able to advance our prices on everything 
that we sell in hardwood lumber, and have them now 
back to about the high point that they were in the early 
part of 1913. 

It is very unusual in the hardwood lumber business for 
orders to come in like they have during this December— 
December is always a dull month, which makes the present 
showing all the more remarkable and leads us to believe 
that by the first of February all prices in hardwoods will 
materially advance, and we lock to see the highest prices 
ever obtained for dry stock. 





F. W. Mowpray, 
Mowbray & Robinson Company (Inc.). 


Obstacles to Business Prosperity Seen. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 

We look forward to 1916 with mixed feelings of hope and 
anxiety. It is difficult for us to see anything very permanent 
ahead for the lumber industry in the northern States while 
Canadian lumber is coming in here free and we are paying 
from 7% to 32% percent on our lumber going into Canada. 
Also, it is diflicult to see how an overproduction is to be 
prevented if all of the sawmills run nights, 

We are somewhat skeptical about the present prices of 
southern yellow pine being maintained through the winter. 
If they drop it will affect our building woods. We believe 
the upper grades of northern hardwoods will sell for more 
money. ‘They never have brought a price in proportion to 
their actual value. 

We have large stocks of lumber and we are not holding 
them for higher prices, but are selling lumber on the present 
market as fast as we can load it on cars. 

CHARLES A. GOODMAN, 
Secretary Sawyer Gocdman Company. 


Is Entering New Era of Prosperity. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 

Relative to the business outlook, would say that we be- 
lieve that this country is entering upon an era of business 
prosperity which will extend to all of the industrials in the 
country, “It is a long lane that has no turning,’ and we 
believe that the turn for the lumbermen has come. 

We have had two months of very active business with 
advancing prices. During the holiday season trade is usually 
dull and the advance level of prices will naturally make 
buyers a little cautious in placing orders during January. 
Therefore, I feel that there is Jiable to be a level spot during 
January, but after this is passed we expect to see a rising 
active market. 

The railroads are securing more business and greater net 
revenue and are beginning to anticipate demands for equip- 
ment by new construction of cars—and in the different 
businesses in which we are interested we see evidence of 
greatly increased building activity all over the country, 
which will call for a greatly increased consumption of 
lumber. 

The furniture trade is becoming a little more active and 
inquiries for northern hardwoods are becoming more plen- 
tiful. 

In general, would say that we are preparing to take care 
of a largely increased demand at higher level of prices. 

. C, H. WORCESTER, 
President C. H. Worcester Company, Trustees. 


Price Advances Should Be Conservative. 
Bay City, MIcH. 
It is our opinion that business during the coming year 
will be much better than during 1915 as a whole, but we 
must expect that the presidential campaign will have some- 
what of an adverse influence as the summer comes on and 


the campaign progresses. The country as a whole and the 
building business in particular can not help but feel the 
stimulating effect of the vast amount of new capital that 
has come into our country. This is all new wealth so far as 
we are concerned and we would not have received it had it 
not been for the war. This taken in connection with our 
more elastic currency owing to the institution of the Federa! 
Reserve banks can not but be of great help to building of all 
kinds. We believe the foreign demand will be about as it 
has been for the last ninety days until after the war ends, 
at which time we expect to see an increase for a few years 
thereafter. 

Regarding prices, it is our belief that there will be an 
advance, but we hope not a too rapid one. While the ad- 
vance on some items has been quite marked in the last 
sixty days yet this really has been an evening up process and 
there has not been much of an advance over prices that 
prevailed two years ago. We look for an increase in values 
on the better grades of all hardwoods and that all the 
lower grades will at least sell for as high prices as they 
sold at during the winter of 1913 and 1914. 

CHARLES A, BIGELOW, 
Treasurer Kneeland-Bigelow Company. 


Have Orders Enough>to Keep Busy. 


East JORDAN, MICH. 

Lumber conditions are picking up very satisfactorily and 
we look for continuous improvement during 1916 as we 
understand that the lumber consuming industries have busi- 
ness booked and in sight which wiil keep them very busy 
during the year. 

We do not do any export business and can not express 
an opinion as to the foreign demand, but we are very 
optimistic as to domestic conditions for the year 1916. 

JOHN J. PORTER, 
East Jordan Lumber Company, 


CYPRESS FOLK LOOK FOR BIG TRADE. 


A Rather Unusual Demand Is Experienced. 


DONNER, La, 

We do not feel competent to express an opinion on pros- 
pects covering the export lumber business for next year, but 
we are feeling very hopeful that the domestic trade will 
attain something like normal proportions, 

In our business there have been so far not any very con- 
siderable price advances, but there has been a general firming 
up in prices and a rather unusual demand for this time 
of the year, 





L. W. GILBERT, 
Vice President Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company 
(Ltd.) 





Need of Stable Values Emphasized. 
NEw ORLEANS, La. 

Regarding the outlook for the lumber trade for 1916, the 
situation to us looks very encouraging. We have received a 
great many more orders for cypress during the last two 
months and a half than for any similar period of time during 
1915, and we are pretty thoroughly convinced that during 
1916, or at least during the first half of it, we are going to 
have good business. By the first of July the crop situation 
will be pretty well developed, and if favorable it seems to 
us it will practically insure good business for the last half 
of the year. Besides, the warring nations in Europe may 
by that time reach the conclusion that a great many of us 
in this country have come to, that about ‘the best thing they 
can do is to make peace. This would be a godsend and 
would do much, in the writer’s judgment, to bring about 
a permanent, stable prosperity in this country. 

We believe that, speaking broadly and generally, confidence 
in the business world has again been restored in this country 


“and that our own permanent, regular industries are in much 


better position from every standpoint than they have been 
at any time during the last two years. Our abundant har- 
vests for two successive years, with greater farm values than 
ever known before, have made remarkable additions to our 
accumulated wealth. There is an abundance of money in 
the country which we hope will be used largely for financing 
legitimate new enterprises and building up and strengthening 
old ones rather than in wild speculation on Wall Street. The 
process of liquidation that has been going on ever since 
the panic of 1907 has been about completed so that funda- 
mental conditions are thoroughly sound, and with confidence 
restored in the busines world it seems to us the indications 
all point to good business in the lumber industry. 

The cypress market is stronger and prices are strengthen- 
ing somewhat, and if the southern yellow pine manufacturers 
will only be conservative from now on in their advances in 
values we believe they have the opportunity to build up.a 
stable, steady market that will be fairly profitable to them- 
selves and far better for the general welfare of the country. 
and especially the lumber business, than if they go “wild,” 
as they have so many times in the past. 

The cypress people have for several years maintained a 
stable, steady market value for cypress output and buyers 
generally throughout the country have complimented them, 
and this company in particular, for doing so. 

FRANK N. SNELL, 
General Manager Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 


RETAILERS ARE GENERALLY HOPEFUL. 


Indications Point to Banner Year. 


HAMILTON, Mo. 
invoicing is about finished in the retail yards in this 
territory, and ‘the business for 1915 has been satisfactory 
in a general way. The volume of business has been some- 
what lower than normal owing to local weather conditions 
during the year and a short crop in this locality. Stocks 
are larger than usual as nearly all the dealers anticipated 
the advance in price and bought heavily. Collections are 
normal. Indications are excellent at this time for a banner 
year during 1916. All the dealers are preparing to attend 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association meeting at Kan- 

sas City the last week in this month. 
NortH MIssourr LUMBER COMPANY, 





Best Year in History of Country. 


CaNnTON, OHIO. 

As to our views on 1916 we were never given much credit 
as a prophet but we would say in this connection that 
there is no better city in the United States, when all things 
are considered, than the home of the writer. This town 
has weathered the panics better than any town we know 
of, and as a result of this condition it has had a steady 
growth. Our industries have spread, new ones have set- 
tled in our midst and all are growing, and this is causing 
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the town to require more buildings. I am _ enclosing 
you a clipping from one of our daily papers giving a 
resume of the building conditions of Canton up to Decem- 
ber 1 as figured from the permits, and perhaps you are 
aware that permits are never taken out for anything near 
the valuation, and while this shows nearly $2,000,000 the 
actual investments have possibly been twice that amount. 
There are contracts now being executed for additions to 
plants and new plants which will necessitate an outlay of 
over $10,000,000, which will be finished in the early sum- 
mer. This will require more houses, more business blocks 
and more general building of all kinds during 1916 than 
there has been, and 1915 has been the banner year so far 
as building is concerned than any other year in the his- 
tory of our town. 

One of the unfortunate circumstances in connection with 
the building game in Canton for the last two’ or three 
years has been the great strides made by the substitutes 
for lumber. More brick has been used for resident building 
than was used for ten years previous, so you see we have 
suffered in that line. 

It is our opinion that 1916 will be one of the best years 
this country has ever experienced from a business stand- 
point, and we trust our prophecy will not be disappointing. 

J O. H. BacHTEL, 
President and General Manager Bachtel Lumber Company. 


Things Will Brighten Up. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, 
Business in our immediate territory is quiet and none 
too promising for the future, as well as we can judge from 
present indications. Our prophecy would be, however, that 
things will brighten up in the spring and we may possibly 
have a new era of prosperity to delight our hearts after 

this long period of depression. G. C. HEMENWayY, 
President El Paso Lumber Company. 





A Record Year Is Predicted. 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 

With reference to how we feel for the year 1916, will say 
that prospects are very bright at this time; general con- 
fidence seems to be restored and there are some very good 
plans being laid for 1916 in this section of the country. 

Our crops are normal and the winter so far has been mild. 
As I said to R. A. Long the other day in a conference with 
him in Kansas City, it looks like 1916 will be the very best 
year we have had in our business provided no new conditions 
arise to complicate matters in a general financial way. 

J. E. Marrs, 
Vice President and General Manager, Minnetonka Lumber 

Company. 


Business Outlook Not Particularly Bright. 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
Our business is rather quiet at this time, and with the 
tremendous increase in the price of all kinds of building 
materials the future is not particularly bright. No ordi- 
nary conditions justify this advance and it will be hard 
to make our customers see this any other way. Our friends 
in the lumber manufacturing business do not seem to have 


the nerve or business ability to learn just what their goods 
are worth and make a constant demand for the prices, be- 
ing rather inclined to use mass plays, which were closed 
years ago even in as rough a game as football. 
Our country is in good shape financially and I hope for 
peace and prosperity in the coming year. 
L. R. PUTMAN, 
Secretary and Manager Northwest Arkansas 
Lumber Company. 


Quiet Season Expected. 
PARAGOULD, ARK. 
Business conditions in this section are quiet, which is 
normal, as we should naturally expect a quiet season from 
now until March. J. W. TRIESCHMANN, 
General Manager East Arkansas Lumber Company. 


Indications Very Encouraging. 
SAWYER, WIS. 

I am very pleased to advise you that the last year 
has been a very good one with us; think it was one of 
our best. Indications for 1916 are very encouraging, and 
I look for a substantial increase over any of our previous 
years. H. R. ISHERWOOD, 

Sawyer Lumber Company. 


Look for a Light Business. 

WaucoMa, Iowa. 
Regarding 1916, will say that on account of the complete 
failure of the corn crop in our Iowa territory we look for 
a light business; in fact, the latter part of 1915 felt the 
effects of this failure. Our Dakota yards have been pros- 

perous enough, however, to even up. 
CHARLES WEBSTER, 
Webster Bros. 


Will Have A Splendid Year. 
Carro, ILL. 


As for 1916 I feel confident we will have a splendid — 


year. Everything looks that way at present, and if every- 
body will feel that way I believe we will have it. When 
all of us come to strike our balances in the next couple of 
weeks I believe we will find things not so bad as we ex- 
pected, and all will be contented. P. T. LANGAN, 


SECRETARIES SEE BRIGHT FUTURE. 


Feels More Hopeful. 





MOORESVILLE, IND. 

I feel more hopeful about business in 1916 than I did 
a year ago. It seems to me that with the pronounced 
improvement in many lines of manufacturing the time is 
not far distant when the small merchants will begin to 
find an improved condition in their business. With the 
record breaking crops I can hardly see what will prevent 
the country from buying liberally within the next few 
months. The farmer has been buying too many automobiles 
for the good of the lumber business as well as other lines 


in the small towns, but even if he has with such crojs 
I believe he can afford it and at the same time hay 
something left for the rest of us; at least, I think wit) 
that drawback things will adjust themselves before lony 
and will cease to be a detriment to other lines of trad 
as they have been in the past. H. C. ScEarce, 
Secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 





Prosperity Depends on the Year’s Crops. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Conditions for 1916 look promising. Certainly the country 
does not need any more money upon which to operate a suc- 
cessful and a much larger volume of business. The only 
thing that may affect 1916 is the doubtful outcome of the 
year’s crops. These may be seriousiy affected by a drouth 
such as we had in 1913 and 1914, or by floods and too much 
rain. For these things and conditions we will have to wait 
and see. J. R. MOOREHEAD, 
Secretary Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


1916 Spells Prosperity for Mississippi Valley Dealers, 


LINCOLN, NEs. 
Personally, I feel very optimistic about business and trade 
conditions for 1916. I am convinced that the lumber dealers 
of the Mississippi Valley in particular will have a prosper- 
ous year. Being a good Republican, I of course believe that 
this condition could be much improved, but I feel that in 
spite of circumstances the new year will be a good year for 

the lumber trade in this territory. E. E. HAtu, 
Secretary Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


How Prosperity Will Come to Lumbermen. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

Nineteen hundred and sixteen should certainly see more 
prosperous conditions everyway in this country than we 
have enjoyed for two or three years; but so far as the 
retail lumber and building material business is concerned I 
believe that the greatest and most permanent prosperity 
will come only to those retailers who get out of the rut— 
out of the peddler-of-plank class into the merchant 
class; talk and advertise something beside the raw material 
they have in their yard; sell happiness in the shape of 
homes; create consumer acceptance through proper pub- 
licity and, last but not least, to those who thoroughly 
know their business and know what and how to do with 
lumber after they sell it to the consumer, ‘* 

I believe there will be fewer lumber yards as time goes 
on, and that those that remain in the business will be 
better merchants. I believe the man who is looking to the 
future with his ear to the ground will win—that the one 
who spends most of his time, energy, influence and money 
in trying to keep someone else from doing something will 
lose. 

I believe in the retail building material business and 
the lumber merchant, but I can not enthuse at all about the 
peddler of plank. 

I believe that men who tell hard luck stories always 
have lots of hard luck stories to tell. A. L. PorTER, 

Secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 





THE TRADE PRESS REGARDS THE FUTURE AS SECURE. 


Business Is Going to Be Better. 
CHICAGO, 

Business is good and is going to be better. We are look- 
ing for the best year in our history and every indication is 
that it will surely come. Most of the architects of Chicago 
had a fair year in 1915 and this season finds many of them 
with more than the usual number of prospects. Labor con- 
ditions are settled for several years and are on a satisfactory 
business basis. Wages were never higher, and materials 
have not advanced beyond reason. General prosperity in- 
duces everyone to build, while some classes such as farmers, 
merchants, and manufacturers simply must build to cover 
their increased business. 

One of the most kopeful signs is the so-called “increased 
efficiency.”’” As soon as any man believes that his business 
is an advanced science he will take so much pride in it and 
in himself that the best outward appearances, in the shape 
of buildings, will be none too good for him, while he can 
always be trusted to keep up the interior equipment to 
correspond with the exterior appearance. 

Our readers use more lumber than any other class of 
men and will, therefore, do their share of the work during 
the coming year. The National Builder, 

Charles A. Miller, jr., Managing Editor. 


War Helps Domestic Textile Trade. 
Boston, MASS. 

Although the volume of war orders received by domestic 
textile mills was but a small fraction of the business placed 
during 1915 and now on the books, the effect of the war has 
been the most important factor responsible for the present 
activity in nearly every part of the industry. It has raised 
a protective wall around the industry equal in effect to the 
highest tariff on record and has effectually checked the flood 
of imports that was prostrating the industry when the 
European war broke out. By stimulating trade in other in- 
dustries it has created an increased domestic demand for 
textiles and the effect of these combined factors has given 
to most branches of the industry one of the largest volumes 
of business on record. 

Although the scarcity of dyestuffs is seriously affecting the 
trade it has not materially restricted production or consum- 
ing demand.. The variety of colors available has been cut 
down, as has the quantity of color used for fabric ornamen- 
tation, but the most serious phase of the dyestuff scarcity is 
yet to be experienced. 

Probably more woolens and worsteds, silks and cotton 
goods are being manufactured in this country today than 
ever before, and the majority of mills are so well sold 
ahead that it is safe to predict that this condition will last 
through the next six months. Predictions covering a longer 
period are unsafe because of the uncertainty regarding the 
duration of the war and also because of the uncertainty 
concerning the political situation. 

Although prices of wool and silk manufactures have been 
advanced in a radical manner during the year this phase of 
the situation is not causing manufacturers much concern, 
because it is the very general opinion in the textile industry 
that nearly all classes of textile raw materials will enjoy a 
further advance after peace is assured and the textile indus- 
tries of Europe begin to operate again upon a normal basis. 
Already there are evidences that European manufacturers 
are beginning to prepare for a resumption of normal busi- 
ness by accumulating stocks of raw materials in this coun- 
try. That they will wage the strongest kind of commercial 





warfare to regain lost advantages in export markets is cer- 
tain, and unless this country is prepared to meet such an 
invasion it must prepare to lose its present industrial pros- 
perity. While there may be a scarcity of skilled male labor 
in Europe for a long while after the war, there will be no 
scarcity of women and child labor, which is the principal 
reliance of Europe’s textile industries; therefore textile 
manufacturers in this country have more to fear from 
industrial warfare following the war than any other class 
of domestic manufacturers. Textile World Journal. 





Frospects in Textile Industry Bright. 


Boston, MAss. 

Prospects in general in the textile industry for 1916 are 
brighter than a year ago. The cotton manufacturing branch 
is better employed and 1916 business is being booked in 
moderate quantities. . 

The wool manufacturing branch is well occupied in sec- 
tions with war orders that have made the total operative 
machinery much greater than a year ago at this time. 
Domestic business is uncertain from the fact that wool is 
abnormally high with prospects of advance rather than 
decline. Half the wool used in the United States comes 
from abroad, largely from English colonies, and England is 
not cooperating to make the situation in the country any 
easier. 

The most serious question is dyestuffs. The German sup- 
ply is cut off and our own infant industry can not supply 
more than a fraction of the dyes needed. Logwood was 
fast becoming a popular base with some hopes of solving 
the problem and now this hope is shattered temporarily by 
the English embargo on logwood. 

The textile industry is optimistic under the circumstances, 
but fearful of what will happen when the war ends unless 
a high tariff puts up bars that will prevent dumping after 
the war closes. Fiber and Fabric. 


Demand Bound to Continue. 
CHICAGO. 

Carefully compiled statistics will show that approximately 
892,000 motor cars were built during the calendar year of 
1915, and conservative estimates place the 1916 output at 
1,200,000 cars.. There are today approximately 2,400,000 
motor cars registered in the different States. The enormous 
output of 1916 may he reduced by the shortage of mate- 
rials that has proven a_ serious handicap to sev- 
eral manufacturers during the last year. The’ enor- 
mous demand for component parts’ entering into 
the motor car has created a_ shortage in these 
and some manufacturers have already been foreed to restrict 
their output. There has been a considerable demand from 
certain European countries for component parts and also 
forgings and castings that heretofore have largely been 
obtained from Belgium, which was the great material pro- 
ducer and also a great producer of components for cars. 
The demand from abroad is bound to continue, whether the 
war ceases or not, owing to much of the productive facilities 
in Europe being destroyed. The demand will also continue 
because many other countries that purchased from Europe 
will now have to seek America for these supplies. During 
the last year American exports of automobiles, motor trucks 
and parts increased four fold. The big increase. was’-in 
motor trucks for belligerents and also solid tires. 


Motor Age. 





Very Favorable Conditions Expected. 
CHICAGO. 

After a twelve-month during which conditions have been 
about as bad as they could be, the railway industry is look- 
ing forward to very favorable conditions for 1916. No one 
knows what may come up, but the present trend is toward 
a breaking of records all around. The weleome indications 
come from several distinct sources. The first of these is en- 
lightened public sentiment; the day of railroad persecution 
seems to have passed. The people have grasped the idea 
which the politicians never said anything about, that rail- 
way poverty is incompatible with prosperity in other indus- 
tries. But distinct from this, or perhaps after all related 
to it, is the rising tide of general business, which has brought 
phenomenal increases of traffic with the closing months of 
this year. This traffic bids fair to continue, and if it does 
enlarged facilities will be essential. And this time we have 
the most unusual combination of a necessity for expansion 
and a money market such that new capital requirements can 
be funded. This means new equipment, new track and ter- 
minal facilities and permanent improvements of all kinds. 
Already a shortage in material threatens, yet the policy of 
the manufacturers is to protect the railroads in their re- 
quirements, rather than to favor foreign business. And if 
steel can not be delivered there will be an increasing con- 
sumption of lumber for many purposes where the latter 
material has never given reason to doubt its serviceability. 

Railway Review. 


Predicts Big Demand on Furniture Woods. 
CuHIcaGo, ILL. 

As regards the outlook for the furniture industry for 
1916 it may be stated right at the start that much more 
lumber of all kinds will be required by furniture manufac- 
turers during the coming twelve-month than was bought 
by them during the year just closed. For the better 
grades of furniture the increased demand will extend more 
particularly to the better woods, especially mahogany and 
walnut. ‘This is due to the fact that the vogue for period 
styles is now at its height, and most of these require 
for their correct expression either mahogany or walnut. 
This applies to mahogany, perhaps, more strongly than to 
walnut, but the American wood is again coming into its 
own and before the close of 1916 even a greater increase 
in popularity will be noted than in last year. In the larg- 
est recent hotel contracts calling for furniture of highest 
grade American walnut was specified almost exclusively, 
and in its modern treatment American manufacturers have 
learned, instead of obscuring*its natural beauty by ill- 
advised staining, not only to preserve in finishing its fine 
texture and grain, but even to accentuate the delicacy and 
refined richness of its coloring. Oak will more than hold 
its own, because, aside from the general increase in the 
demand for all furniture woods, it will ever be the proper 
material for Jacobean and Elizabethan patterns and in 
the popular William and Mary style it is equally appro- 
priate. In porch and outdoor stuff oak will be used 
more largely than ever. For this class of furniture the 
call is growing from year to year, and the ingenuity of 
manufacturers in presenting new designs and effective col- 
orings to captivate the popular taste will augment the 
demand. Maple and beach will.also share, of course, in 
this boom. It may be noted here—although this does not 
so much affect the lumber interest—that what has been 
said of outdoor furniture applies also to wicker stuff ; which 
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is yeurly growing more and more popular. Birch will be as 
always indispensable to the manufacturer of furniture, and 
this as well as all other woods will have its share of the 
general revival. 

In the line of veneers, Circassian walnut is on the 
wane, and this is, perhaps, just as well. It is not coming 
in now and therefore is growing scarce, and besides the 
enormous waste makes it a most unprofitable material for 
manufacturers to handle. Among those, too, whose opinion 
is worth heeding there are many who declare that the 
native walnut is far more beautiful. Bird’s-eye maple is 
coming in strong. ‘This is a veneer exclusively, of course, 
and tnerefore the quantity consumed will not seem huge 
as expressed in figures denoting bulk, but the percentage of 
increase will loom large. 

Summing up the lumber prospect for 1916 so far as the 
furniture industry is concerned; it must be taken into 
consideration that stocks in the hands of dealers, jobbers 
and manufacturers were never so low as they were on 
January 1, 1916. There has been in the last few months 
a wonderful revival in the trade, which amounts to more 
than a-.return to normal conditions. There is no reason 
to doubt—and the trade do not doubt—that this revival 
has come to stay. The attendance at the January mar- 
kets, larger than ever before, and the cheerful feeling 
manifested attest the complete return of confidence. ‘This 
means that 1916 will be a big furniture year, and as fur- 
niture is made mostly of wood, there will be a big demand 
for furniture lumber. FF. J. SCHULTE, 

Editor Furniture Journal. 


Outlook Could Scarcely Be Better. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

There is only one fly in the implement ointment just now. 
That is the fact that dealers apparently do not realize the 
urgent necessity of placing their buying contracts as soon 
as possible. Dealers are urged to buy early nearly every 
year and it is this circumstance, no doubt, that has made 
them callous in this regard. However, under the peculiar 
conditions that feature the material markets just now it is 
imperative that the retail side of the implement trade should 
realize its obligations to specify soon. 

The steel market jumped $6 a ton within the last six 
weeks and nobody knows when it will jump higher. Such 
an unprecedented advance is bound to affect next year's 
prices and distribution. ‘The manufacturers are finding it 
difficult to get steel delivered with anything like promptness. 

This is the normal dull season in the implement business 
and nothing except the usual small winter movement is go- 
ing out to the territories. But there is every evidence of 
excellent health in the entire trade, and the outlook for 
spring business could scarcely be better. One of the best 
signs in the air at this time, and one that has been a long 
time coming, is the manifest nearness of a new basis for 
doing business among the retailers. The manufacturers have 
indicated that they are going to shorten terms materially 
and they have come to urge dealers to do likewise. Retailers 
in their turn are already giving indications that a large part 
of next year’s business will be transacted on entirely new 
terms, whereas in the past practically unlimited credit has 
been granted to farmers by perhaps 90 percent of the dealers. 
Many of them are planning to sell nothing out of their stores 
valued at $10 or over that is not either paid for in cash or 
by bankable note settlement. With the adoption of this 
method it is believed that the bugaboo of the implement 
trade will soon go by the boards and that implement men 
willl soon be doing business on a normal business basis. 

The Weekly Implement Trade Journal, 
George F. Wassey, Managing Editor. 


Prosperous Year for All Industries. 
. CHICAGO. 

I am an optimist by nature and make it a practice to look 
on the bright side of things. It seems to me that the cry of 
depression has scarcely been warranted; that it is more or 
less a “state of mind.” In my travels I have found the 
hotels in the different sections I have visited doing normal, 
or little better than normal, business; and from my 
observation of the crops and the constantly growing wealti 
of this country there’ seems to be no other conclusion than 
that 1916 will be a prosperous year, not alone for hotels, but 
the lumber and practically all other industries. 

JOHN WILLY, Publisher, 
The Hotel Monthly. 


Year Closes with Fine Prospects. 
New York, N. Y. 

The year 1915 closes with a considerably better situation 
as regards business in the field covered by the Boiler Maker. 
Early in the year railroads were not ordering locomotives 
and business was quiet in the contract boiler field, but better 
in the marine field. 

So many manufacturing plants that have gone into the mu- 
nitions business found it necessary to increase their power 
plants that the year closes with a much more normal busi- 
ness in contract boiler shops, while among locomotive repair 
shops there is a large increase in the volume of business. 

Marine boiler shops are running up to full capacity and 
are sure to continue so for a long time. 

There is no better barometer of the situation in the boiler 
making fields than the fact that we have added over 1,000 
subscribers to the magazine during the year just ended. 

The Boiler Maker, 
H. L. Aldrich, President and Treasurer. 


Continuance of Activities Expected. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
In common with all other luxuries the furniture trade 
was exceptionally dull from the outbreak of the war until 
August of 1915. It has been exccedingly active since 
tnat time and prospects are good for a continuance of 
the activities in the trade during the January selling 
season. This experience is found in the fact that stocks in 
retailers’ hands have been reduced to a point where the 
dealers have been compelled to buy. The country, especially 
in the West, is prosperous as is also the East, which is 
greatly influenced by the stock market conditions. Trade has 
been more or less spotted. The East is enjoying better condi- 
tions than have prevailed in that part of the country for 
nearly two years and the West naturally with its big crop 
has taken its share toward swelling the consumption. The 
trade as a whole looks for a good January selling, although 
there are those who believe that the activity which has 
characterized the last two months and the holiday season 
will not be continued during 1916. Some improvement is 
conceded, but not commensurate with the activity which has 
prevailed during the last two or three months. 
J. NEWTON NIND, Editor, 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record, 
Furniture Manufacturer. & Artisan, 


‘*Nineteen Sixteen will be a Prosperous Year.’’ 
HIGH Point, N. C. 

The furniture industry of the South and the Southwest, 
after twelve exceedingly dull months, began to revive early 
in the fall and is again in normal condition. All of the fac- 
tories are busy-—to our knowledge there is not a single 
exception. 

Throughout the trade the feeling is that 1916 will be a 
prosperous year. The furniture manufacturers are buying 
lumber in old-time quantities. 

Southern Furniture Journal, 
H. W. Kronheimer, Editor. 





Banner Year Expected. 
NEw York, N. Y. 

Present business in the men’s wear field is excellent and 
the outlook for 1916 is unusually good. Perhaps the only 
feature that would seem to mar the entire situation is the 
shortage of raw materials, dyestuffs and wool, which is 
having an appreciable effect on the activities of the manu- 
facturing clothiers, as well as other houses with whom 
dyes are iniportant considerations. 

Speaking of the ready-to-wear clothing trade, salesmen 
who returned recently from the road reported excellent busi- 
ness for the coming spring and summer; there is no com- 
parison with the volume of orders booked last year for the 
corresponding season. Retailers’ stocks are low, and the 
need of goods was law to them. The fact that it has been 
a good season, however, need not be attributed entirely to 
immediate stock requirements, for not a few retail merchants 
have: shown a decided tendency to cast aside their almost 
dyed-in-the-wool custom of purchasing from hand to mouth 
and have actually anticipated to a very satisfactory degree. 

Concerning the makers of shirts and collars, Troy is 
nothing if not busy. The shirt manufacturers are having 
their troubles with regard to the dyestuff question also, but 
it will not materially affect them in the long run (if the 
color scarcity becomes still more acute) because men will 
have to avail themselves of white or the natural shades. 
The collar people are also very busy, and the coming year, 
1916, is expected to be a banner one for both the shirt and 
collar houses. 

Makers of men’s neckwear have had the busiest season in 
ten years. Many of the important neckwear manufacturers 
have been so rushed with orders that they refused any holi- 
day business after the first week of December. The outlook 
in this field for 1916 is also unusually bright. 

The Clothier and Furnisher, 
The Manufacturing Clothier, 
Edward B. Lynes, Editor. 


Coming Year to Be Good. 

NEw York, N. Y. 
Reports from various sources indicate a more optimistic 
tone in the trade. Much figuring is being done but time will 
show whether the business will actually materialize. The 
opinion seems prevalent that the uptrend is in sight and 

the coming year will be a good one, 
BE. B. SHERBURNE, Editor, 
Metal Worker, Plumber & Steam Fitter. 


Increased Prosperity Expected in Electrical Industry. 
CHICAGO. 

Indications from every quarter point to the electrical 
industry assuming very shortly a condition of increased 
material prosperity. 

The improvement in industry in general and the heavy 
demands made upon many manufacturers of machinery and 
kindred apparatus, coming as they have almost overnight, 
have stimulated considerably the demand for motor-driven 
apparatus, electrical controlling devices, electrical illumina- 
tion of every description, with a consequent heavy increase 
in the demand for wiring equipment. Due to overproduction 
and intense competition, the electrical industry has not 
been in a condition of stability so far as the right prices 
for standard material are concerned for some time. The 
improvement in the demand which we are now feeling will, 
we believe, afford the industry an opportunity to come to a 
position of great stability. This will encourage the manu- 
facturers of high grade apparatus to continue their efforts 
and will go a long way toward impressing upon the users 
of electrical material the desirability of installing the 
best available. For several years, owing to a number of 
untoward conditions entirely beyond their control, the elec- 
tric light and power and street railway interests of the 
country have been forced to curtail development. It now 
seems possible for a good many of these delayed develop- 
ments to go forward, and this, with quite necessary rehabili- 
tation, will materially affect the lumber industry in the 
demand it will make for poles, ties and cross-arms, 

The lumber producers of the country are awake to the 
possibilities open to them, and undoubtedly will project a 
vigorous campaign which will bring to the attention of the 
consumer the desirability of using lumber, considerable in- 
roads upon the sales of this material having been made 
during the last six years by substitutes in the form of 
fabricated steel and concrete and concrete-steel structures. 

Electrical Review and Western Electrician, 
A. A. Gray, Managing Editor. 





Season of Activity Indicated. 


CHICAGO. 

Engineering contractors throughout the country are looking 
forward with confidence to a year of greatly increased activ- 
ity. The last two years have been slow ones ; many projects have 
been abandoned or deferred because of unfavorable business 
and financial conditions. The improvement in business 
conditions, due to crop prosperity and to foreign orders, has 
brought promise to the contractors. The railroads are 
becoming more active; municipal bond sales are large; every- 
thing points to a season of activity. 

Activity among engineering contractors presages a demand 
for lumber. Railroad construction work means the use of 
large amounts of piling and heavy timbers, not to mention 
the demand for ties which comes from the railroads direct 
rather than from the contractors. 

Bridge construction is another field in which much lumber 
is used. Smaller bridges and trestles are often built entirely 
of wood. Of the larger structures, concrete bridges demand 
much lumber for form work and centering and often require 
pile foundation. The floor of steel bridges is another field 
for the use of lumber. 

All types of concrete work require forms, most of which 
are of wood. Scaffoldings, sheet piles and bracing for exca- 
vations and cofferdams are other parts of the contractor's 
work upon which mueh lumber is used. Wharves and docks, 
for which there is an increased demand with the increased 
export trade, are usually largely of wood. 

In the wood products field creosoted paving blocks are 
likely to have an increased market. The popularity of this 





type of pavement is growing and active salesmen can h ‘Ip 
to create a larger demand. Wood stave pipe for water lines 
is another large field, especially on the Pacific coast. 


Thus it appears that the increased activity to be expected 
in engineering construction during the coming year will tend 
to increase the demand for lumber and some of its products, 


; The Contractor, 
C. V. Stivers, Associate Editor. 


Building Interests Look for Big Year. 
New York, N. Y. 
Building interests throughout the country look fer one 
of the biggest years in recent times. Our records show a 
probable national plan filing for 1915 of $807,772,200, as 
against $778,950,593 in 1914 and $878,728,147 in 1913. In 
1913 that total represented a decrease of 10.1 percent over 


-the best previous year, 1909. The gain for 1915 on an 


estimate for $65,000,000 worth of construction filed up to 
the fifteenth in 117 cities, with twenty more to be heard 
from, indicates a gain for the entire year over last year of 
3.5 percent. : 

This improvement is not large on the face of the figures 
shown, but when it is considered that August was the first 
month to show an increase in more than eighteen months 
and that the increase has been steady each succeeding month, 
including November, which was the highest, it is decidedly 
significant. There were only 38 percent of all projected 
buildings filed last year that went ahead. This leaves a big 
overload to be carried into this year’s construction, bringing 
the total to be carried on well up into the $1,000,000,000 
place. 

It is particularly gratifying to note that construction is 
in greater demand. Money is easier, mortgage interest 
rates are more acceptable to investors and renting space is 
being rapidly taken in the largest cities. 

The Record and Guide, 
Allen E. Beals. 


Much Lumber to Be Needed for Shipbuilding. 
New York, N. Y. 

The business situation in the field covered by International 
Marine Engineering is more prosperous than it has been for 
half a century. The war has demonstrated the need of a 
much larger merchant marine for the United States, espe- 
cially as there was a great shortage of ships when the 
war broke out. 

The leading shipyards on the Atlantic coast have under 
contract orders for over ninety sea-going steamships, repre- 
senting an investment of over $75,000,000. In addition to 
these ships, something like a dozen large steamships are 
under contract in Pacific coast yards, representing $10,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000 contract price. In addition to these ships 
there are a good many smaller vessels that would not come 
under the heading of ocean-going steamships, representing 
a value up into the many millions of dollars. In these 
statements no reference is made to war vessels under con- 
tract in the various yards. The shipbuilding on the great 
lakes has“been very quiet for two or three years, but several 
large carriers are under construction for the season of 1916 
and several vessels of Welland Canal size for seacoast 
service are also under construction. 

The shipyards of the United States are running 100 per- 
cent capacity and have so many orders in hand that there 
is hardly a yard that can guarantee to build and deliver a 
ship inside of twenty-eight to thirty-six months. With the 
orders in hand and those in sight, shipbuilders will con- 
tinue to run at 100 percent capacity for at least five years. 

You can appreciate that this situation calls for an im- 
mense amount of lumber and not oniy for use in constructing 
the hundreds upon hundreds of the wooden hulls but finer 
grades of wood for finishing up vessels of the better class. 

One great difficulty in the marine field is that of securing 
workmen. Leading shipbuilders have been advertising all 
over the United States for workmen for permanent work at 
maximum wages for a period of at least two years. Even 
under these conditions the yards are still short of help. 

International Marine Engineering, 
H. L. Aldrich, President and Treasurer. 





WHOLESALERS JOIN THE OPTIMISTS. 


Indications of a Sound and Prosperous Business Period. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The increasing demand for lumber for factory and ware- 
house construction, as well as for commercial purposes, 
would seem to indicate the approach of a sound and pros- 
perous business period. Healthier conditions indicate that 
demand for lumber is approaching normal. Even now it is 
firmer and more steady than it has been for months. Coming 
as it does at the close of the year, this bright outlook is 
encouraging. We are satisfied with the revival of past 
months and we approach the new year quite confident of 
better business conditions, 

The year which we are closing presented unusual difficul- 
ties during the first ten months. The observer will find that 
the lumber industry suffered along with the general business 
depression. Probably it has felt the effect of the depression 
more acutely than any other one industry. And the local 
industry was no exception. In Milwaukee lumber require- 
ments for dwellings were fair. Many building plans, 
however, did not materialize, and the requirements for 
factory and warehouse buildings were reduced to a 
minimum. The decided drop in the demand for lumber for 
commercial purposes aggravated the situation. All these 
causes combined almost paralyzed the business for the first 
part of the year. As indicated above, the change for the 
better, noticeable in the last month of the year, brought 
encouragement but did not help to offset the poor showiug 
of the earlier part. We approach the new year with the 
feeling that the lumber business will thrive on a sounder 
basis unhampered by outside influences. 

General improved business conditions are not alone re- 
sponsible for this new life in the lumber business. It is due 
also to the fact that lumber is again coming into its own. 
Today in construction work we are not trying to displace 
lumber as formerly. There seems to be a tendency to use 
lumber where it belongs. Thus we find that architects and 
construction engineers look with the increasing favor on 
“mill construction” factory buildings. It has been proved 
that such a building compares favorably with steel or concrete 
buildings when put to a fire test; in fact, engineers call it a 
slow burning or practically fireproof building. Tests show 
that when subjected to a fire of the same intensity a steel 
beam becomes heated and bends under its load and a con- 
crete beam crumbies, while a wooden beam will not be burned 
through to the extent of failing. Actual experiments show 
that, weight for weight, a longleaf yellow pine beam is 
stronger than a steel beam and will not go down so quickly 
under the same load. Recognition of such advantages and 
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the placing of lumber in its rightful place in construction 
work will aid the lumber business materially the coming 
year. 

That wood-constructed duildings offer further advantages 
is receiving recognition by architects and investors: These 
mill constructed buildings can always be changed and easily 
removed. Other forms make such removal prohibitive. In 
a growing city permanency in building construction is not 
always desirable, especially as the steady increase of realty 
value necessitates constant changing. Speaking of the ad- 
vantages of lumber, it is well to note that lumber is as 
good today as it ever was; in fact, we have a larger variety. 
It is simply a question of using the right lumber in the 
right place. Physical properties, texture and the compara- 
tive values of the different woods used in construction, all 
should be considered by the user of lumber. A decision 
based on such consideration will bring results equal to any 
ever recorded in the history of the building and the lumber 
business. Certainly, facilities have never been better. 

The questions of lumber prices and shortage of lumber 
interest the lumberman as well as the builder. While there 
have been some recent advances in the price of lumber owing 
to the enormous demand for car building, export and other 
requirements such as those from the farming communities, 
the price of lumber is not excessive. There is no question 
that in comparison with other forms of construction it is 
still very low in price. Even if lumber should advance $3 
to $4 a thousand feet—considered a strong advance—it 
would probably make a difference of only $100 to $125 on an 
average dwelling. Thus the prospective builder need not 
fear that the price of lumber will cause him any hardship. 

To summarize: General business conditions at the begin- 
ning of the year affected the lumber industry as every other 
business. A more consistent demand for lumber toward the 
close of the year promises an era of better business. This 
optimism for the future is based on conditions that appear 
sound and healthy. They are the demands for lumber for 
new factories, warehouse buildings and various commercial 
purposes. The recognition of the superior qualities of wood 
is one of the most important signs for future prosperity in 
our business. Healthy demand, right prices, optimism and 
conscientious effort to make use of increased facilities for 
service, will result in a banner year for the lumber business. 
Our business, being basic, reflects general business conditions. 
Our success means success for all businesses. We are ready 
to do our share and we welcome the new business era. 

F. J. SCHROEDER, 
John Schroeder Lumber Company. 


The Future Is Bright. 

Corry, Pa. 
We believe business will improve, as indications are very 
much brighter for 1916 than they have been in 1915. While 
we have had a fair business we are not yet operating up 
to normal, but trade is much better than it has been for 

the last two years. L. W. OLDs, 
Climax Manufacturing Company. 





ORANGE IS NOW A SEAPORT. 


Deepwater Vessel Reaches the Texas City—Event Is 
Quietly Celebrated. 


ORANGE, TEX, Jan. 3.—The arrival here on the after- 
noon of January 2 of the four-masted American schooner 
Stanley M. Seaman marked the opening of the port of 
Orange to the commerce of the world. The vessel is 
under charter by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 
and is loading lumber and timber at the company’s 
wharves, just below the business district of the city. 

Announcement of the vessel’s prospective arrival at 
this port was not made until Sunday morning and there 
was therefore no formal celebration of the momentous 
occasion in the history of this city and port, other than 
the trip down the Sabine River of several parties on 
tugs and small boats to meet and convoy the vessel to its 
anchorage. 

President W. H. Stark and General Manager F. H. 
Farwell, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company; B. 
F. Hewson, mayor of Orange; Vice President Joseph 
Miller, of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, and other 
prominent local men made the trip down on the Lutcher 
& Moore tug Powhatan. The several boats, after ex- 
changing salutes with the big vessel and its accompany- 
ing tug, escorted it to the city of Orange, where neariy 
two thousand people lined the river banks. 

The Seamen is owned by a Boston concern and is tak- 
ing cargo for that port. It is 185 feet in length at the 
water line, 36 feet in width, 19 feet depth of hold, draws 
101% feet light and will draw 20 feet loaded. It will 
carry approximately 750,000 feet. The trip here was 
made in four hours—a distance of 24 miles. 

It is expected that the schooner Estelle Kreiger, a sis- 
ter ship of the Seaman and now in Port Arthur to load 
for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, will be 
brought up here tomorrow. Later this week it is ex- 
pected that the four-masted sailing vessel Henry C. 
Kreger, to load for Henry Piaggio, who has branch 
offices at this port, will report. This vessel is scheduled 
to load in the turning-basin opposite the city, and it had 
been expected that it would be the first to arrive in this 
port. 

A celebration of its arrival that had been planned, it 
is thought, will be carried out according to program. 
Stores will be closed for a few hours and the people 
will turn out en masse to greet the vessel. A banquet 
will then be tendered to the officers of all vessels that 
are in the harbor. 

Completion of the channel and formal opening of the 
Port of Orange mark the opening of a new era for 
Orange, already one of the important lumber centers of 
the Southwest. The accomplishment of deep water is 
the result of a campaign that has extended over thirty 
years and in which many pioneer citizens have borne 
a leading part. 

Many congratulatory messages are being received by 
the local board of trade and by the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company. Orange as a whole is rejoicing, and 
the general sentiment here is that 1916 will be the great- 
est year in the history of the city, 


Work on a municipal slip, wharves and warehouses is 
scheduled to begin immediately. The building of the 
large mill planned by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company to replace one destroyed by fire last year is in 
immediate prospect, and this company will build its own 
wharves to handle its lumber product direct from mills 
to vessel. There are also other civic improvements 
planned, including the expenditure of nearly $200,000 
in the building of new schools and the improvement of 
streets. 


SOUTHERN PINE POSITION FIRM. 


Holiday Week Encouraging—Year Opens Auspiciously 
for Manufacturers. 








The weekly report of order files compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association from reports from 156 mills 
for the week ended Friday, 
December 31, 1915, indicates 
to a marked degree the effect 
on the lumber trade of the 
holiday season. As the week 
between Christmas and New 
Year’s is generally given over 
to a season of festivities when 
little business is transacted in 
any line a sharp falling off in 
orders placed is always to be 
expected, and this feature of 
the report on the order file 
is not a disappointment. While 
the trade barometer shows ! 
production for the week large- 
ly in excess of both shipments 
and orders a note accompany- 
ing the report says: ‘‘ Orders 
and shipments as reported for 
the holiday week are shown 
as much less than the pro- 
duction, but the figures for 
the latter are based upon the 
average for November and 
are, therefore, much in excess 
of what the actual production A 
was between Christmas and Y 
New Year.’’ The report Hi 
shows orders on hand 20,868 
cars, or 409,221,480 feet; or- 
ders received during the week 
3,177 cars, or 62,300,970 feet, 
making a total of 24,045 cars, 
or 471,522,450 feet. Shipments 
during the week amounted to 
3,244 cars, or 63,614,840 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on 
hand at the 156 mills report- 
ing 20,801 cars, or 407,907,610 feet. The report shows 
that production exceeded shipments for the week 
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29,287,840 feet, or 46.04 percent, while production 
exceeded orders for the week 30,601,710 feet, or 49.12 
percent. For the week shipments exceeded orders 
1,313,870 feet, or 2.11 percent, showing a decrease 
in orders compared with last report of 1,313,870 feet, 
or .82 percent. Average orders per mill for the week 
were 399,365 feet, while shipments per mill for the 
week averaged 407,788 feet, and production per mill 
for the week averaged 595,530 feet. In this report 
19,610 feet is used as basis for carload, being the 
average sized car shipped in November. With 156 
mills showing orders on hand the last day of 1915 
of 20,801 cars and every indication pointing to a 
heavy demand this year the yellow pine mills enter 
1916 occupying the strongest position they have held 
for a number of years. 
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TO STUDY SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS. 


Three Special Agents Assigned to the Work—Briefs 
in Lumber Investigation Case Expected. 


WasHinGtTon, D. C., Jan. 5—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has assigned three special agents to make a thor- 
ough study of the condition of the lumber industry and 
markets in South American countries. The names of 
the three men are withheld on the ground that their publi- 
cation would not add in any way to the story and, at the 
same time, might in some way embarrass their work. It 
is known that one of the men at least is a practical lum- 
berman of independent means who has been in the Gov- 
ernment service for some time merely because he likes: 
the work and wants to be of some use to the trade in 
general. 

The commission has been giving consideration recently 
to the elaborate reports on conditions of the lumber mar- 
kets in China, Indo-China, Australia and New Zealand 
prepared by Franklin H. Smith, of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
These reports contain much information of value to the 
commission. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is cooperating with the commission in other foreign 
countries, and consular agents also are gathering infor- 
mation which in time will be turned over to the new trade 
body. 

At present nothing is being done by the Federal Trade 
Commission on its lumber investigation, pending the re- 
ceipt of briefs from Attorneys Boyle and Teal, who made 
oral arguments before the commission here in December. 
These briefs are expected to reach the commission some 
time this month, probably by the 20th. The understand- 
ing is that they will contain a boiling down of the various 
arguments and theories presented by lumbermen and their 
counsel. Judge Boyle is understood to be working out a 
definite plan by which he thinks the commission can ren- 
der practical assistance to the lumber trade of the 
country. 





CHICAGO HOLDS PLACE AS LUMBER MART. 





Last Year’s Receipts Larger Than Those of 1914—Shipments Set a Record 
for Twelve Years—Tables Show Years’ Activities. 





A careful study of the figures here presented is the 
only argument needed to show that the lumber business 
has greatly improved during the last six months. Tak- 
ing August, September, October, November and De- 
cember, 1,202,104 feet of lumber were received in Chi- 
cago during these five months, being about .05 percent 
of the total receipts for the year. The total receipts 
for the year, 2,379,729,000 feet, were over 150,000,000 
feet more than in 1914. The estimated local consump- 
tion and the amount of lumber which entered into stock 
are estimated at 1,246,312,000 feet, the difference be- 
tween the receipts and shipments. 

Following will be found figures for the last twelve 
years, showing receipts and shipments and estimates of 
the amount put into stock and used by consumers in 
Chicago: 


Into Stock 

and Local 
Receipts. Shipments. Consumption, 
1,133,417,000 1,246,312,000 


9015...<0:< owas eneen 2,379,729,000 
,215,596,000 1,019,066,000 1,196, 

: 954,159,000 
1,002,374,000 
803,923,000 
962,776,000 
961,822,000 
SS nevi at sawniebees 2,053,639,000 771,536 
),458,000 





30,000 
1,850,275,000 
1,690,922,000 
1,331,644,000 
1,556,581,000 
1,622,690,000 
000 —- 1,282, 100,000 
977,746,000 —_1,501,712,000 








NOD sn inviv ow nes ein e'se'e 2,584,512,000 









SE et 2 856,000 1,041,491,000 1,821,365,000 
BDOS..... veccceresce 2,193,540,000 956,377,000 1,237,163,000 
BODE... 5c ccevvcnsces 1,670,272,000 $21,008,000 849,264,000 


The shipments made during 1915 were record break- 
ers, having reached the highest point in twelve years. 
Receipts however, while greater than last year, fell 
short of the several preceding years. Receipts of lum- 
ber by water amounted to 130,380,000 feet. The heavy 
shrinkages shown in 1914 and 1915 in the amounts of 
lumber received by water will undoubtedly become 
greater as the years go on. No shingles have been re- 
ceived by lake for the last three years. The Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad brought 521,417,000 feet of 
lumber to this market, the Illinois Central Railroad being 
a good second, with 436,421,000 feet. 

Shipments of lumber by lake amounted to 592,000 


feet. ‘The eastern trunk lines had the greatest haul 
and the Chicago & North Western hauled 174,180,000 
feet, while the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul hauled 
125,021,000 feet. These were the largest individual 
hauls, 

Shingle receipts were the heaviest since 1908 and 
shipments were greater than at any other time since 
1910. 

Subjoined is an interesting table, showing the re- 
ceipts and shipments of lumber since 1850: 

Year. Receipts, 
1850.. 100,364,779 
1851.. 125,056,437 
1852.. 147,816,232 


Shipments, Year. Receipts, Shipments, 
55,423,750 1883. .1,897,815,000 *1,906,592,356 
60,338,250 1854. .1,802,727,000 1,095,200, 166 
77,080,500 1885. .1,744,699,000 896,004,493 

18538.. 202,101,078 93,483,784 1886. .1,660,589,000 974,652,297 
1854.. 228,336,783 82,061,250 1857. .1,846,187,000 1,038,013,018 

1855.. 306,547,401 108,647,250 1588. .2,012,069,000 801,462,867 
1856.. 456,678,169 135,876,000 1889. .1,980,227,000 739,510,000 

1857.. 459,689,198 131,830,250 1890. .1,969,689,000 884,058,000 

1858.. 278,948,000 127,894,0U0 1891. .2,087,462,000 870,931,000 


1859.. 302,845,207 185,927,000 1892. .2,250,298,000 1,058,407,000: 


1860.. 262,494,626 127,894,000 1893. .1,621,627,000 742,150,000 
1861.. 249,808,705 79,356,000 1894. .1,522,835,000 619,513,000 
1862.. 305,674,045 = 131,255,000 1895. .1,547,727,000 972,391,000 
1863.. 413,301,818 172,364,875 1896. .1,270,939,000 591,488,000 
1864.. 501,592,406 190,169,750 1897. .1,415,623,000 556,518,000 
1865.. 647,145,734 310,897,350 1898. .1,600,000,000 699,209,000 
1866.. 780,057,168 400,125,250 1899. .1,695,790,000 738,701,000 
1867.. 882,661,770 447,039,275 1900. .1,596,746,000 769,451,000 
1868. .1,028,494,789 514,434,100 1901. .1,987,580,000 892,893,000 
1869.. 997,736,942 673,166,000 1902. .2,069,385,000 887,372,000 
1870. .1,018,998,685 652,091,000 1903. .1,711,348,000 803,846,000 
1871. .1,039,328,375 647,595,000 1904..1,670,272,000 821,008,000 
1872. .1,183,659,280 610,824,420 1905. .2,193,540,000 956,377,000 
1878. .1,123,368,671 517,923,000 1906. .2,362,856,000 1,041,491,000 
1874. .1,060,088,708 619,178,630 1907. .2,479,458,000 977,746,000 
1875. .1,157,194,432 635,708,000 1908. .2,053,639,000 771,539,000 
1876. .1,039,785,265 566,978,000 1909. .2,584,512,000 961,822,000 
1877. .1,083,405,362 546,780,825 1910..2,519,357,000 962,776,000 
1878. .1,179,814,119 692,549,000 1911. .2,134,567,000 803,923,000 
1879. .1,485,008,322 *1,442,500,123 1912..2,693,305,000 1,002,274,000 
1880. .1,524,431,000 *1,475,872,386 1913..2,804,434,000 954,159,000 
1881. .1,906,639,000 *1,844,065,831 1914. .2,215,596,000 1,019,066,000 
1882. .2,116,341,000 *1,974,543,655 1915. .2,370,729,000 1,133,417,000 
*Includes local consumption. 


On the next page will be found a comparative table 


of receipts and shipments of lumber and shingles for a 
series of years. 
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a8 “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 


a THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


TRADE MARK 





COMMUNITY BUILDING LAYS 


The purpose of community building is to deal with and develop 
the basic elements of material progress as well as with the factors 
that determine progress along spiritual and intellectual lines. In other 
words, it is laying the cornerstones of permanent progress and ad- 
vancement in all the essentials of civilization. Community building 
deals with facts and principles, and while it has a tincture of idealism 
it is in the highest degree practical and it operates in accordance with 
the dictates of common sense and sound policy. 

Community building is to a community what a sound mind in a 
sound body is to the individual man. It places the community in that 
condition of health and strength that makes it immune to the epi- 
demics of financial panic that attack prosperity erected on the quick- 
sands of speculation and inflated values. A community unified in 
interest and organized for development of its resources is like a well 
defended city, ready for whatever stress of storm or strife fate may 
bring. 

There is nothing of “boom,” “boost” or “boast” in community 
building; it is a matter-of-fact, straightforward, money-back-if-not- 
satisfied doctrine that gives to each person who participates in it the 
full value of his investment with a handsome dividend in good will 
and insured prosperity. Community building goes to the bed rock 
with its foundation and the structure erected is for all time. 

Community building is not alone for some other community ; it is 
for yours. It is not for some other day, for some other week, for some 
other month or for some other year; it is for the present—now. It is 
not alone for some other person to start; it is for you, Mr. Retail 
Lumberman, Mr. Good Citizen, to begin in your own community at 
the outset of this year 1916, which promises to be the greatest in the 
history of the United States and of the world. 

There is nothing complicated about community building; there is 
no mystery in it; it requires no slight of hand, no hocus pocus nor 
anything of the sort. It is sound doctrine founded on sound prin- 
ciples, good for every community all the time, and it is a propaganda 
that is bound to shed luster upon the name and fame of the person who 
pushes it to success in his community. 

Community building gives tone to a community, elevates it to a 
higher plane and gives ‘to its people broader vision, more generous 
views and greater liberality. It directs their energies into channels of 
common interest instead of into those of opposing interests. It is a 
developer and promoter of harmony and peace, not of rivalry and 
discord. Neighbor is brought shoulder to shoulder with neighbor, 
working with a common interest and for a common purpose—for the 
public welfare. 

There is no place for narrowness in community building; it has a 
tendency to inject into every act of the individual citizen a considera- 
tion of public policy, a thought regarding the effect of that act upon 





the public welfare, upon the name and fame of his community. Each 
citizen is made to feel and realize his share in building the reputation 
of his community and the share that his community has in promoting 
his own prosperity and perpetuating his happiness. More and more 
he acquires a feeling that he is in partnership with all his fellows in his 
community, and he wishes to see them prosperous and happy. Com- 
munity development is the embodiment, the quintessence of the live- 
and-let-live policy; it is the golden rule placed into practical applica 
tion and effect in the relations of one citizen to another. 

Community building is founded on the same policy that actuates 
modern sanitation ; it is self-protection on a common-sense plan. Like 
mutual insurance it binds all those who engage in it into a great 
brotherhood of interest. It is a give-and-take policy that affords a 
practical demonstration of the truth embodied in the text, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

The benefits resulting from community building are as manifold as 
the needs of humanity. Community building develops the social 
instinct in man and affords a basis for codperation in mitigating evils 
and magnifying the blessings of life. It is calculated to inspire in each 
individual the loftiest motives of which he is capable, and to stimulate 
him to the worthiest acts. As a community builder he always “puts 
his best foot foremost.” 

Where community building is carried on good fellowship prevails, 
every worthy cause has the public support it needs and should have; 
every educational institution is backed by public sentiment; every 
religious institution is supported not only by its own adherents, but it 
has the good will, the moral and if need be the financial support of 
adherents of other denominations and adherents of no denomination 
because they realize that all are inspired by a common purpose and 
are seeking to attain a common end—the improvement of mankind. 
In such a community public office is indeed considered “a public trust,” 
and the public acts of the people’s representatives partake of the nature 
of statesmanship even in the minutest affairs. 

Community building has due regard to the needs of the young; it 
engages their interest and on occasion enlists their aid in behalf of the 
public welfare. Beginning with the youth, community development 
provides an environment calculated to produce well-rounded out and 
patriotic citizens whose highest ambition is to serve their fellows, to 
see that the laws are observed, that justice is done and to perpetuate 
free institutions. 

But community building is not a panacea; it is not a cureall; it is 
a means by which a community as a social unit may work out its own 
salvation. It places in the hands of citizens the tools and the ma- 
chinery for producing a community that shall embody their own 
thoughts and personify their ambitions, that shall in short be their 
own handiwork and worthy of them. 








AN UNUSUAL proclamation was that issued recently 
by W. H. Sullivan, mayor of Bogalusa, La., on the sub- 
ject of advertising, The proclamation follows: 

‘WHEREAS, the growth and development of any busi- 


PROSPERITY INSURANCE. 


THE city council of Modesto, Cal., has created a city 
planning commission in accordance with the provisions 
of a law enacted by the latest legislature of that State. 
The commission consists of five members, three of whom 





ness enterprise depends, in a large measure, upon the 
publicity put forth in advertising it; and 

‘“ WHEREAS, statistics show that money invested in ad- 
vertising pays a tremendous dividend because of the new 
business obtained; and 

‘WHEREAS, all citizens, and especially the business 
men, are interested in the growth and development of 
the City of Bogalusa, 

‘<«Therefore, I, W. H. Sullivan, mayor of the city of 
Bogalusa, La., earnestly recommend that all the business 
men of the city of Bogalusa obtain a supply of the 
‘posterettes’ as furnished by the Bogalusa Enterprise 
and use them on all mail forwarded to points outside the 
city as this will further spread the name of Bogalusa, 
the ‘Magic City of the South.’ ’’ 

Mayor Sullivan is well known in the lumber industry as 
general manager of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bogalusa. 

* * > 


A MOVEMENT has been started at Palm Beach, Fla., to 
arouse interest in the celebration of the centennial of 
the ceding of Florida to the United States, which falls 
on February 22, 1819. 

* * hd 


AN ATTACK on the for sale sign in its relation to the 

prosperity of a community has been made by the Herald, 
of Bellflower, Cal. Some of the points brought out in 
the article are pertinent to community development. For 
example, the writer says: ‘‘ Reader, it is the appearance 
of your place that is going to sell it if you want to sell. 
It is not the sign. If your place does not catch the eye 
of the purehs user, as being neat and clean and up to the 
standard in appearance, all the for sale signs this side 
of Schenectady are not going to sell it for you. *. * 
If a new comer likes the looks of your place as he passes 
by on the street; if he wants to buy in your locality, it 
will be better for you if there is no sign on it, for if he 
is interested he will actually be keener for a deal and 
you will actually get more money for your place than if 
he had seen a sign.’? 





A united community is a prosperous com- 
munity. Rivalry and discord involve waste of 
energy, the stuff from which prosperity is manu- 
factured. Energy properly directed brings suc- 
cess and prosperity; wrongly expended it prevents 
progress and makes success in its proper sense 
out of the question. A community whose people 
are at loggerheads can not be really prosperous 
and progressive. 

The one way in which to insure prosperity for 
your community in 1916 and thereafter is to 
organize it for community building. Its people 
must discover or be shown the multitude of in- 
terests that they have in common; channels 
must be opened up for unified effort in behalf of 
the public welfare. Peace, harmony and progress 
must be the watchwords for the future. 

Local development can be and should be made 
sound and safe development. Local investments 
should be made profitable by the building up of 
a community of interest and the stimulating of 
a public spirit that shall make secure every 
legitimate business and every basic resource. 

The only rivalries that should find a place in 
community development are those inspired by a 
desire to excel in efforts to promote the public 
welfare. Proper consideration of the public wel- 
fare never involves the sacrifice of private rights; 
though the unrestrained pursuit of private am- 
bitions may not always work for the public 
benefit. The rights of the public should always 
be respected whether there be anyone to assert 
them or not. 

Participation in community development is the 
passport to good citizenship; it is narrow selfish- 
ness to devote all one’s energies to private af- 
fairs and to give no time or consideration to the 
legitimate claims of one’s community. There is 
neither wisdom nor permanent profit in so doing. 
Private progress is best insured by community 
progress and community progress is made secure 
by community building—the codperation of citi- 
zens in developing their community along spirit- 
ual as well as material lines. 








are appointed by the mayor, the city attorney and the 
city engineer being ex-officio members. The first work 
of the commission is expected to be the planting of trees 
in the streets. 

* * * 

THE Liprary Committee of Glens Falls, N. Y., held 
a sale of fancy articles, including Christmas cards, tags, 
booklets, books, baskets and carved frames, to raise 
funds for the benefit of the library. The committee also 
lately held a ‘‘Thimble Party’’ for the same purpose. 


* * * 


NovEMBER 18 was observed in Georgia as ‘‘ Georgia 
Products Day,’’ in accordance with a proclamation is- 
sued by Governor Harris. It was the plan that every 
family and all the hotels and all the dining rooms 
should serve for dinner on that day the products of 
Georgia soil only. It was suggested also that the occa- 
sion would be appropriate for the discussing of im- 
proved methods of marketing. Many of the schools of 
the State announced their intention of having the do- 
mestie science classes serve on Georgia Products Day 
dinners consisting entirely of Georgia products. 

* * * 


At A meeting of the County Association of Women’s 
Clubs, at Kane, Pa., a speaker gave an interesting talk 
on the relations between town ‘women and rural women. 
She pointed out the fact that they are sisters, being 
separated only by education, environment and advantages. 
The Grange, said the speaker, needs the assistance of the 
town club women ‘‘to make rural possibilities approach 
realities.’’? Gradual association, she said, will bring 
them out. Few women are able ‘to place their problems 
before the public. They are happy in the ignorance of 
their ‘possibilities and unhappy when they awaken to 
their needs. The association may begin by cultivating 
the ‘‘egg woman’’ and the ‘‘chicken woman,’’ but they 
should be addressed as ‘‘Mrs, Smith’? and ‘Mrs. 
Brown,’’ and not treated patronizingly. The town woman 
needs the country woman quite as badly as the country 
woman needs the town woman. 
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A NEW ANGLE OF THE OLD FARM HOME 


By a Woman Farmer 








FIFTH INSTALLMENT. 
My dear Ethel: 

When I got your letter last week saying that you 
had decided not to come home because you would 
have so short a time it 
would hardly be worth com- 
ing for, I might just as 
well tell you that I sat 
down and cried. John isn’t 
coming either. I had been 
planning on you both being 
home this summer togeth- 
er; he says it is his busiest 
time. But I am going to 
count on your coming home 
for Thanksgiving. Seems 
as though I can’t put in 
another Christmas or 
Thanksgiving without you 
all here again. Until you have a family of your own you 
never ‘can understand how hard it is to have your children 
go away, from you just when you need them. I used to 
think it was pretty hard when you were all little and we 
were trying to get a start—often the crops were poor and 
with all the hardships of being a pioneer in a new 
country, often we got discouraged—there were little 
pleasure and few comforts but lots of work, and often 
I’ve gone to bed at night and wondered how I’d ever 
have the strength to do the things I knew I must do 
the next day. But we were always provided for, had 
plenty to eat and could always go to sleep at night 
and feel we had earned what little we had honestly. 

You children often think your pa is set in his way 
but I’ve often thought there are not many men any 
better than he is. We all have our faults and I guess 
if we didn’t have them we’d be too good for this 
world. If you ever get married, Ethel, don’t look for 
a perfect man, because you won’t find him. Just see 
that he is honest and respectable and one whom you 
know you will never be ashamed to have your children 
eall ‘‘father.’? Lots of them high up society folks 
with all their fine clothes and houses and everything 
are not very happy, at least by the way you see in the 
paper they get divorees—seems both the man and 
woman are expecting the other to have all the perfect 
qualities and when they discover that they have been 
disappointed they don’t try to make the best of it, 
knowing that in this world you are bound to expect 
a few knocks—running never got away from them— 
in fact you are liable to bump into some one who is 
trying to get away from his troubles. You can expect 
them whether you are rich or poor or middle class 
like us. 

Those club meetings last winter certainly did a lot 
for us—one thing it made us see that we can have a 
nice comfortable home here just as well as running off 
to some city or to California. I haven’t any desire 
for a big grand house but I would just like to have 
some things to make this one a little more comfortable 
and next summer I am going to have some flowers if 
IT have to negleet the vegetables or the chickens—the 
more I think about this place and the longer I live 
here I feel that no other place in the whole world 
could ever be home to me—TI guess your pa thinks so, 
too. He used to have great notions about how nice 
it would be in California, but he has gotten over that 
now. If some of you children were here or I could 
be looking forward to your coming home often I 
would have lots more heart to go about fixing it up. 

I am planning for you all to be here Thanksgiving 
and I think I’ll write Miss Clarke, too. Of course 
T haven’t said anything to anybody about it but I 
know that Robert likes her pretty well and she cer- 
tainly is a fine girl, so sensible and practical and just 
the kind of a wife a man ought to look for instead 
of some silly giddy little fashion plate—I suppos« 
you'll laugh and say: ‘‘Why mother, we didn’t know 
you were such a match maker’’—well whether I am 
or not I don’t think it’s any disgrace to encourage 
my son to know a nice sensible girl. There are too 
many girls working away in offices and keeping the 
wages of men down who ought to have homes of their 
own, Your pa has lots of fun with Miss Clarke and 
tells her she ought to be able to finc. a man, going 
‘round as she does, and give up her job and get mar- 
ried. She said, ‘‘Well, when the right man comes 
siong I’ll be glad to give it up.’’ She is away from 
ler home and always seems to enjoy coming and 

isually comes out here to stay whenever she can—and 
your pa and I always enjoy having her come. Seems 
like old times to have a young person around. 

Last time she came out she was arranging about our 
club for next year. We were going to have a picnic 
of all the farmers’ clubs in the country, but the 





weather was bad and now it is too busy a season to 
have it. 

Well here I am almost forgetting to tell you about 
all we’ve been doing. You know I told you that your 
pa was thinking of putting in either a water system 
or a heating plant. Well when Miss Clarke was here, 
they got started on the subject. They decided that 
before they did either there ought to be a cellar 
under the whole house and she said that a heating 
plant ought to be put in first. He had a great idea 
about the water system this fall, but he thought the 
pipes would be liable to freeze without heat. 

You know your pa—if he gets started—he won’t 
quit until he gets finished. Well, he was getting a 
good start so I didn’t say nothing, but when he came 
back from taking Miss Clarke to the train he had 
Pete Miller with him to figure how much the cellar 
would cost. After we talked it over Miss Clarke drew 
a plan of what it ought to be. Pete Miller figured 
on it and your father was satisfied, so he told him to 
begin as soon as he wanted to. Pete was ready to 
start on Wednesday—that was three weeks ago yester- 
day—I had to hustle to get things in shape for them 
to begin. They had to raise the house up and then 
dig out under the rest of the house. The foundation 
is quite a bit higher, so that there would be more light 
in the cellar. The floor is cement and they put in 





partitions—one room is for coal and wood and the 
furnace—another room where I’ll keep my vegetables 
and fruit and pickles—but the best of all I think is 
my room for washing. If we ever get a water system 
then I’ll have the regular laundry tubs put in. Then 
there is an outside stairway and door leading into the 
jaundry so that if we have hired men and the weather 
is bad we can have them wash in that room. We have 
one other room, too; maybe we will use it for a milk- 
room, but have not decided yet—I want to use it for 
that but your pa thinks he will build a milk house. 

The men are coming next week to put in the fur 
nace. It’s to be a hot water plant and we will have 
a radiator in every room. It is a lot of work and 
bother to put it in because we will have every room 
torn up, but it will certainly be fine next winter to 
have every room warm and it won’t make any differ 
ence how cold it is we can be comfortable anyway. 
I guess your pa and I are getting old because, the last 
two winters we have felt the cold so much. I was 
talking to Mary Schneider over the telephone yester- 
day and I said I’d want to stay at home this winter 
and not even go out to the club meetings, but I guess 
it would take more than a furnace to make me give 
up them meetings. They certainly are the finest things 
we ever had in this neighborhood. 

Well, as it is getting late I must close with love. 

MOTHER. 





NEW ENGLAND COMMERCE FETTERED BY EMBARGO. 





Three Railrcads Curtail Freighting Pending Clearing Up of Congestion—Lumber Bears 
Brunt of Situation—New York Reports Encouraging. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 6.—The embargo on freight an- 
nounced last week by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad spread yesterday to the Boston & Maine 
and Boston & Albany railroads and New England is now 
virtually cut off from the rest of the country so far as 
all freight, except food and coal, is concerned. 

A most serious situation has developed as a result of 
this embargo. Lumber that is urgently required can not 
be delivered and there is a possibility that some buyers 
under time contracts may take legal action against sell- 
ers who are unable to make delivery as agreed. 

The chamber of commerce will investigate the situation 
and act as soon as W. H. Chandler, of the transporta- 
tion committee, returns from Washington, where he went 
last night to confer with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

Not only freight but passenger transportation is being 
affected. The New Haven road made the announce- 
ment last night that the Federal Express will be dis- 
continued after Sunday, January 9, because of the con- 
gested conditions and the necessity of moving as 
promptly as possible all freight, including coal. This 
is the only through train to Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. Its route lies over the Poughkeepsie bridge, which 
at the present moment is badly congested both on the 
New Haven and connecting lines west of the Hudson 
River. The discontinuance of the Federal Express will 
afford some relief both in power and in track space as 
the huge locomotives will then be used to haul freight 
instead of passengers. 

A scarcity of freight cars is also developing. They 
are being used as storage room for much of the freight 
that can not come within miles of the loaded terminals, 
As a result ships from abroad are unable to unload 
and wharves are piled high with imports, which now 
adds to the embarrassment of importers and exporters 
alike, 

Both the Boston & Maine and the Boston & Albany 
Railroads blame the embargo of the New Haven rail- 
road for their action. In an official announcement the 
following embargo notice is today being sent by the 
Boston & Albany Railroad to its connections at Albany: 

On account of the heavy movement of freight en route 
to New England an embargo is placed on all freight ex- 
cept livestock, perishable freights, foodstuffs for human con 
sumption, and coal. All freight billed to and prior to Jan- 
uary 5, 1916, will be accepted. 

In explanation of this announcement it was stated 
that the result of the embargo issued by the New Haven 
railroad on December 27, 1915, has been to divert to 
the Boston & Albany a large volume of business which 
heretofore has moved from the West over the Pennsyl!- 
vania, Erie, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Lehigh 
Valley, Baltimore & Ohio, Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia & Reading and New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroads. Continuing the announcement says: 

itions ight has accumulated west 
en ee ee tise tee Boston & Albany Rail- 
road can move it East and it has seemed wise tempora- 
rily to stop shipments until the accumulation is cleaned 
up rather than to allow the condition to_ continue and 
still further congest the traffic of New England. The 
Boston & Albany Railroad is equipped to handle all the 
business that naturally seeks its rails and a considerable 
volume of business in addition thereto but it is not able 
to carry all the traffic which has been diverted to it on 
account of the New Haven embargo. It is hoped with 


good weather conditions that the embargo will be lifted 
within a short time. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad made the following an- 
nouncement of an embargo last night: 


On account of the heavy movement of freight en route 
to New England an embargo is placed on all freight 
via junction points with the New York Central Railroad 
except livestock, perishable freights, foodstuffs for human 
consumption, and coal. All freight billed prior to and in 
cluding January 6, 1916, will be accepted. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad officials state in explana- 
tion that— 


while thus far they have been able to take freight from 
the Delaware & Hudson at Mechanicsville and from the 
New York Central at Rotterdam Junction without se- 
rious delay, yet those connections advise that by reason 
of the New Haven embargo of December 7 diverted 
freight is being offered in such large volume that an 
embargo is necessary if congestion is to be avoided. 
The Delaware & Hudson placed such an embargo last 
week. By reason of the Boston & Albany embargo 
placed yesterday the demands of the Boston & Maine 
will increase to such an extent that no alternative is 
left but to place a similar embargo until the accumula- 
tion now on hand on its connections is reduced. 





EMBARGO SITUATION IMPROVING: 


NEw York, Jan. 4.—The embargo situation in New 
York is greatly improving and according to an announce- 
ment sent out by the traffic department of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has raised its embargo. The announce- 
ment is as follows: 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has raised its embargo to 
permit freight of all kinds to go forward when specifically 
consigned to Pennsylvania Railroad Jersey City Stations; 
Pennsylvania Railroad Thirty-seventh Street Yard, North 
River, New York; Brooklyn, Wallabout; Brooklyn, North 
Fourth Street Station; Brooklyn, E. D. Terminal; Brooklyn, 
Jay Street Terminal; Brooklyn, New York Dock Company ; 
Brooklyn, Bush Terminal. 

This means that track delivery can now be obtained at 
these points, but it must be understood that this modification 
applies only to freight specifically consigned to these stations. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad embargo still applies on ship- 
ments for export, domestic shipments for lighterage delivery 
and shipments for connecting lines east of Waverly Transfer 
such as the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
New York Central Railroad, Jong Island Railroad and the 
Jersey connections, and Newark, N. J. It is expected that 
there may shortly be some further modification of the 
embargo which may effect lighterage deliveries and shipments 
for points on Long Island. 

The New York Central Lines still have an embargo on 
freight for export or coastwise shipment via New York, also 
on freight for domestic delivery by lighter in New York 
harbor. Track delivery may be obtained at its various yards 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, also at Brook- 
lyn terminals. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, effective this date, has 
extended its embargo to cover lumber, staves and other 
articles taking lumber rates, consigned, reconsigned, or to be 
reconsigned, to New York for export, coastwise or domestic, 
or to any point on the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway. 
Shipments billed up to midnight, December 30. will be ac- 
cepted. This embargo covers lighterage and track deliveries. 

The Erie Railroad has an embargo on lumber when con- 
signed, reconsigned, or to be reconsigned, for export or 
coastwise movement via New York. The Erie also still has 
an embargo on lumber and lath arriving in New York by 
vessel or boat for westbound shipment from its Jersey City 
and Weehawken piers. The Erie has no embargo on east- 


(Concluded on Page 79.) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How Eastern Customs Affect the Western Tenderfoot—Credit Problems That Disturb the Retailer—How to Profit 
by a Good Paper—An Influence of the Automobile. 


WHAT THE WESTERNER FINDS IN THE EAST. 


When the man from the middle West comes East 
many things indicate to him that he has wandered 
beyond the range of his own familiar cow pasture. The 
ears in the freight yards have queer and unfamiliar 
letter combinations on their sides; railroad service 
is either very good or very bad with no middle-ground, 
pretty-fair stuff in evidence; hotel clerks become even 
more sauve when presenting their piratical bills; streets 
are likely to be narrower; more smoke stacks are on 
hand with their clouds of soft-coal smoke that smuts 
Milady’s gown and perchance her cheek; there are 
extensive sections of 4- or 5-roomed houses built accord- 
ing to the same plans and making exact military rows 
down the streets; blue-nosed children whose color may 
be due either to excessive cold or to a lack of wash 
water play along the side streets; the rag picker 
pushing a cart that usually contains an old broken- 
down bicycle presently looks contemplatively into the 
gutter and salvages a cigar butt for a personal pur- 
pose; high-powered motor cars adorned with liveried 
chauffeurs roll smoothly down the avenue and stop in 
front of department stores; and if one should trail 
these cars back to their lairs he would find great 
houses, some beautiful and some built with the ugly 
renaissance curves that were popular in the ’70s, set 
back in elegant grounds and surrounded by black iron 
fences. 

There are a good many things that at a first glance 
make the man from the middle West feel lonesome. 
He sees a staggering amount of wealth and a disquiet- 
ing amount of poverty, and the two never get close 
to each other. He is used to the good, Irish doctrine 
that every man is as good as every other if not better, 
and it bothers him to see men who don’t get together 
to swap yarns and to speculate about the building 
of the new opera house. 

What the man from the middle West does find, 
though, if he is observant, is that these eastern men 
are regular fellows after he gets to know them. 
They ’re not the hard-hearted persons he took them to 
be. And while poverty is always distressing and ought 
to be done away with if the thing is possible he finds 
a little to his surprise that the workers are getting a 
good bit of fun out of life after all. There may be 
pretty constant friction and ill feeling between them 
and their employers I suppose, and perhaps each side 
is somewhat justified in complaining of the other; 
but onee away from this dangerous question he finds 
that these people live lives into which they put some 
color. If he doesn’t know anything at first hand about 
these things he leaves social work and speculation to 
those who do; but if he is trying to guess as aceu- 
rately as possible about the course that the retailing 
of lumber must follow he has to take some account of 
the people who buy lumber at retail. 


Credits According to Eastern Customs. 


Southern New York, where these lines are being 
written, is not so eastern as New England in geogra- 
phy, language or frequency of mill towns. As one 
gets farther East the industrial cities begin more and 
more to clutter up the landscape, until in Rhode 
Island the country population is so searee that it is 
said to be possible for the youth of that. State to 
grow up without ever seeing a farmer, a pumpkin vine 
or a cow. Many of them, were it not for natural 
history, would believe that milk has its beginning in 
the village milk wagon and would look upon cow- 
given milk as a scandal. Rhode Island is an excellent 
State, but it is no place for a western farmer to 
move to when he retires from business. Southern New 
York mixes industrialism and farming in right whole- 
some quantities and the lumber yards are set to cater 
to both kind of customers. I’ve no doubt but that 
there are farmers and farmers in this State and that 
some are not looked upon with kindliness by board 
venders. But it happens that all the retailers I’ve 
talked to say they are good customers and pay 
promptly and that business would be one long, pleas- 
ant holiday if all customers did their buying and set- 
tling in the same way that they do. In the case of 
the factory workers special arrangements have to be 
made for payment. This is only natural, for the meth- 
ods of retailing are not unchangeable like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. It is the province of re- 
tailers to make their methods serve the necessities and 
conveniences of the customers. Much building is done 
through the building and loan societies, and in some 
eases where these agencies have not been developed 
the dealers have to arrange to build the house and to 
allow the owner to pay so much a month on pay day 
until the debt is cleared up. This doesn’t seem to a 
mid-western retailer like a reasonable demand to make 
npon him. Usually when he talks ahout:such things it 
is to sav that he is no banker and doesn’t wish to 
do a banking business; that a man who is worthy of 
credit can go to the bank and establish credit there 
and that if he had money enough to handle this 
credit he’d rather invest it in a branch yard. 


Trusting the Working Man. 


This matter is not one that ean be decided out of 
hand in such a manner, When in Rome one must do 








much after the manner of the Romans. These work- 
ing men can’t establish credit at the bank, but they 
are worthy of a certain amount of credit because of 
their industry and earning capacity. This can’t be 
used as collateral with a professional money lender, 
but it can be used as collateral with a business man 
whose trade depends on the factory worker’s pur- 
chases. No doubt the eastern men don’t like to bother 
with these things, either. There is a risk, for even 
the most honest and industrious of men may lose their 
jobs; and there is much bookkeeping and much money 
tied up. If we could get along without breathing 
we’d consider the labor of having to breathe as an 
intolerable burden. But since it is necessary to life 
we do it as a matter of course. Monthly payment 
trade is more costly to handle, so it must in justice 
bear a wider margin of profit. This is not only per- 
missible, it is no more than fair; for the margin ought 
to be wide enough to cover the extra cost and trouble, 
though it should not do more than this. Some men 
say that retailers take advantage of the situation of 
the working man to charge him too much more than 
the wealthy man pays, for the wealthy man is inde- 
pendent of credit considerations and can bring com- 
petition to bear to assure himself of reasonable prices, 
but the poor man has to buy where he can have the 
privilege of partial payments. This is a matter for 
individual retailers. Such practices are unjust, though 
it is human to make up losses and low profits where it 
can be done. But I don’t believe that many retailers 

















“Look upon cow-given milk as a scandal.” 


will do it. The standard of personal honesty and of 
square dealing among retail lumbermen is too high to 
permit it. 

Retailing Lumber in a Dairying Section. 

These matters are general and must not be con- 
sidered as relating especially to the city we’re going 
to talk about for a column or two. Elmira, N. Y., 
is a good city where most of the extra credit is han- 
dled through the building and loan society and where 
there is some industrialism and some farm trade. Like 
Olean, it is surrounded with high hills or low moun- 
tains that bear their share of rock. It looks funny to 
an Iowan to see plowed fields covered with pieces of 
shale rock as large as his hand and lying over the 
ground like great autumn leaves. But crops grow 
among them readily, and the pastures are likely to 
be decorated with sleek Holstein cows. It is signifi- 
cant that these fields are all we'l fenced in these days, 
although remnants of old rail and stump fences are 
still to be seen. My personal guess is that the dairy 
business brought rural prosperity so that these farm 
lands have good and modern equipment. It is a va- 
riation of the universal preof of the old doctrine that 
seems a bit heartless and maybe unfair, that to him 
that hath shall be given. He who has a bit of rural 
prosperity can make it yie'd him more, and he who 
does not have it can’t get the means for utilizing the 
little wealth that is lying locked up in his land. It 
is a fine thing for the citics of the State that dairying 
has been found profitable. There are many cities and 
dairy products can’t be shipped any great distance. 
Oranges can ripen on a journey and be better for the 
period of time between the picking and the eating; 
but milk is different. 

Elmira has some good yards and some good lumber- 
men, and after the manner of their kind in these parts 
of our country they run to wholesaling and milling 
as well as to retailing. As has been mentioned a 
few times in these columns, one of the differences be- 
tween the East and the West is that an eastern yard 
has to offer more and costlier service, such as longer 
deliveries, specially, milled interior trim, a greater va- 
riety of stock mill work and the like. This commonly 


means that there must be a larger capitalization of 
the retailing outfit, so the yards are fewer in number. 
A large capitalization leads managers to reach out for 
other revenue-producing lines, and among the big yards 
this commonly means wholesaling and jobbing to the 
small country yards situated within easy railroad 
reach. 
A MANUFACTURING YARD. 


It was only after some little search that I found 
the plant of the Doane & Jones Lumber Company. The 
plant is large enough, certainly, to be easily found, 
but the only address I had was Eldridge Park, and 
when an unsympathetic street car conductor put me 
off in a wild and desolate spot I couldn’t see anything 
that even remotely suggested that a lumber yard had 
its lair near by. After wandering about in the park 
I did find a bear pit with three’ black bears walking 
up and down the cement paving inside the bars. The 
leader rolled along with his clownish walk until he 
butted his nose against the wall, whereupon he turned 
around. Numbers two and three followed suit. They 
repeated this solemn evolution at the other end. I 
had to tear myself away lest in a hypnotic state I 
too should begin walking up and down outside the 
bars. It occurred to me that their evident intention 
was to find a way out and then to bite a few chops 
and giblets off the first inkslinger they overtook, and 
this thought made me feel very lonely. When I 
stopped running I was in front of a suburban grocery 
store, was much out of breath and was feeling brave. 
The groceryman told me how to find the Doane & 
Jones office. After going another hundred yards I 
inquired again; this time of a red-nosed gentleman who 
was loading kindling into a wagon and who confirmed 
what the groceryman had said; so I got across the 
Erie tracks and through the mazes of lumber piles and 
found the green-painted office of the Doane & Jones 
Lumber Company. 

This name is reminiscent of former times but not 
exactly accurate in these present days. Mr. Jones is 
not in Elmira any more; he is the moving force of 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, a wholesaling con- 
cern of North Tonawanda. Benjamin V. Doane, a 
very big man, is vice president of the Elmira com- 
pany and Thomas H. Judson is president. When I 
stepped inside the door I was confronted by George W. 
Ward, who was posting the books at a desk behind a 
little wire netting. Mr. Ward is the person in charge 
of the coal sales and of the other stuff that is sent 
out. If the company were a daily newspaper he’d 
be the city editor; that is, he looks after the run of 
stuff that comes in .and has to be handled immedi- 
ately. He gets out around town considerably and so 
knows the state of the local market intimately. Mr. 
Doane also helps look after the local outside business 
of the firm. 

In a Cold-Winter Country. 

The yard had a rather disastrous fire some time ago 
that rather disorganized its manufacturing business. 
Before that time it had a planing mill that employed 
about eighty men and specialized in porch columns. It 
was equipped to make columns 40 inches in diameter 
and 36 feet long, the kind of column in demand for 
southern mansions and for northern houses built in 
colonial style. But the company has not replaced all 
the lost equipment as yet and the mill in these days 
employs about forty men. 

‘Our cecal business doesn’t amount to a great lot,’’ 
Mr. Ward remarked when I spoke about the loads he 
was weighing. ‘‘We needed something to keep the 
teams busy in winter, so we sell a little. It works in 
with lumber pretty well here just as it does in every 
climate where the winters are cold. We can’t count 
on building to last late into the winter usually, but 
this winter we’re beginning to change our opinions. 
The builders have gone right ahead with taking new 
contracts no matter what the weather is like. They 
hurry up with the cellar before the ground gets frozen 
too hard, and then they can work through almost anv 
weather. There’s no doubt but what carpenters don’t 
get so much done when the temperature is low. Thev 
can’t. If a man’s hands are stiff with cold he won’t 
drive as many nails as he would if his fingers would 
work right. It means keeping up a fire after the house 
is inclosed, and that adds to the building cost. But 
some people have to build in winter, and usually men 
are glad to have something to do. They won’t work 
more cheaply, but they will work.’’ 

Selling Coal to the Unfortunate. 

While we were talking about these things a little 
incident happened that points to one disagreeable 
phase of coal selling. Every business has its less 
agreeable sides .and coal is no exception. A shape- 
less, red-faced woman with a tattered shawl over her 
head and no evidence of having come close to soap 
and water for a fortnight came wheeling a barrow 
down the street and stopped on the seales. She wanted 
to buv 20 cents’ worth of coal. She had the money. 
Her lips were loose and her eyes leering and rheumy, 
and when she went out Doane, who had stepped in, 
pushed the door to as though shutting out the plague 
and said ‘‘Dope fiend.’? That explained it. It wasn’t 
a matter of credit, for unless a company wants to run 
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on a straight charity basis it can hardly extend credit 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


Price Should Be Subordinated to Service—Retailers Should Make Customers’ Interests Their Own—Farmers Respond 
to Little Courtesies—Exercise of Tact an Essential—Securing the Buyers’ Confidence. 


DEALER SHOULD STUDY HIS CUSTOMERS. 
GREEN, KAN. 

The most important thing in holding the farmer’s 
trade is to know your man. On this knowledge hinges all 
the methods that are in use to treat him so that he will 
continue to come back to you and remain a satisfied 
customer. 

This knowledge can not be obtained in a day or a 
week, and to get it you should know the customer’s 
location in the community, the kind of a farm he has, 
if any; the condition of the improvements and a general 
idea of his obligations, his means and reputation. His 
neighbors and environment should all be familiar to the 
lumber dealer. 

Therefore, I study my customers. I meet them pleas- 
antly whether in the yard, on the street or on the road. 
In my dealings with them I take into account their cir- 
cumstances and act accordingly. I show a personal inter- 
est in each customer. I load his wagon, and in such a 
way that it gives him no trouble on the road. I treat 
him as I would like to be treated if I were in his place. 
I never question his word. I load him accurately and 
keep his account straight. : 

In selling his bill I avoid the matter of price or make 
it a secondary matter. I talk to him about the kind of 
material that will give him the best job or the kind most 
suitable for the work he is contemplating. I try to make 
him see that his interests are mine. In this way I am 
building up a reputation for honesty, square dealing and 
am getting and holding new customers. 

DEAN S. SMITH, 
Manager Green Lumber Company. 
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HONESTY AND COURTESY ESSENTIALS. 
MapIison, WIs. 

The great foundation for success in any business is 
honesty. The farmer, possibly more than a man engaged 
in any other occupation, appreciates this. He lives a 
bit closer to nature than any of us and it does not take 
him long to know where and when he is being dealt with 
‘on the square.’? He wants to know he can send that 
son of 10 who has learned to handle the team as well 
as he himself or a farm hand can handle it and be sure 
he will bring back just what was ordered. ; 

Handle a good grade of lumber. The farmer is ready 
to pay the price but he wants the lasting qualities. Go 
along the roads out in the country and see the lumber 
you furnished standing the tests and you can not but feel 
a justifiable pride. That is your best ad. 

That brings me to mail order houses. Never knock 
them; they knock themselves harder than you could. I 
like to’get a sample of their materials; then, if a pros- 
pective customer makes mention of them I can make a 
comparison. A building erected from lumber purchased 
through mail order houses usually puts an end to that 
competition more quickly than anything else that could 
happen. 

A farmer once sent for a large amount of patent roof- 
ing without even coming for prices. Then he came to 
me for nails. I treated him with kindness, gave him the 
nails, never mentioning his purchase. He became one of 
the best customers I ever had. 

Just a word about patent roofing. If a farmer knows 
just what he wants I never try to dissuade him but see 
that he gets what he wants. But if he comes for advice 
I give him the best of my experience and never miss an 
opportunity to’sell a good shingle in preference to patent 
roofing, for that means a satisfied customer. 

I treat them all alike, under like circumstances. I give 
duplicates of all sales and when it is on a bill I person- 
ally ask them to keep them; then, when monthly state- 
ments are sent out, or when all of a bill has been fur- 
nished, the farmer can make comparisons and I know it 
means much satisfaction. This day of using checks has 
greatly simplified accounts for the farmer as well as for 
the lumberman. Yet, small accounts are sometimes paid 
in cash and I always insist on time to make a note on 
my day book at once, no matter how pressing other duties 
may be. 

I never make out material bills for anyone. If you 
don’t get in enough the customer may think you tried to 
influence him to build or buy because your price was 
low. Then, if you get in too much he will think you 
tried to work off a lot of extra material. 

The farmer appreciates the little courtesies—a place to 
tie his horse where it is sheltered, a box to feed it from 
and the numberless little things which mean so little in 
effort to us and add so much to the comfort of the 
farmer or his team. 

Very often, in ordering a car of lumber it is slow in 
coming. As soon as I receive an invoice I always tele- 
phone my customer. Then he will understand I am doing 
all I can and keeping him in touch all the time. 

Crooked pieces of lumber only give the yard a bad 
appearance. Throw them in when furnishing your bill. 

When a farmer wants something for a rack or to make 
something special do not throw on the first board and 
let it go at that. Give him what he wants and I’ll vouch 
for it he will pay the price without a murmur. Then, 
do not forget that the farmer can not always do just as 
he wants to. Show the human side. If there is sickness, 
if the rain spoils the hay, if crops are bad or when there 
is good reason to believe you can not collect the bill at 








that particular time, wait with good grace. It makes the 
wheels go around just a bit easier for everybody and it 
lets the farmer understand the spirit of good will. He 
will pay your bill before any other and that, too, without 
pressing him. Of course there are exceptions, but if the 
farmer understands that you believe him to be honest he 
will be ready to live up to your expectations. 

Insist on your help being courteous and ever ready to 
assist the farmer. Interest yourself in the things which 
are of vital interest to the farmers of your district 
whether it is road improvement, soil fertilization or any 
of the movements for their benefit. 

As much as possible be ‘‘one of ’em.’’ 

M. L. HartTiein. 


GET FARMER’S CONFIDENCE. 


RiVERSIDE, CAL. 

Not long ago I opened a retail yard for the com- 
pany I represent at a point where we depend almost en- 
tirely on the farm trade for our business, and I gained 
some very valuable experience in handling that class of 
customers. I sent out a series of small attractive signs 
at intervals along each of the roads leading into town 
and the results were very gratifying. When the farm- 
ers began to come in I made it a point to become per- 
sonally acquainted with each one, inquired about his 
family, his farm, what kind of a crop he was raising 
and how much stock he had. They usually bring their 
families along with them and I always speak to them 
and try to remember the children by name. The farm- 
ers like attention and respond to it. Whenever possible 
I wait on them personally or at least oversee the work 
of the yard man who is attending to their wants. A 
box of good cigars is always in the desk for the men 
who smoke, and they smile all over as they tuck the 
old corn cob away in their jeans and start in on the 
Havana. 

When a farmer brings in his list we find it a good 
plan to learn what each item is to be used for and to 
suggest whenever possible something that will cost him 
less, serve the purpose just as well and give us the 
same profit. We give him an extra piece or two if he 
is getting a full load and if he puts in a reasonable 


WOOD BLOCK GROWS IN FAVOR. 


West Coast and the South Show Appreci- 
ation of the Logical Pavement. 








SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 31.—Great progress has been 
made by creosoted wood block paving in the Northwest 
during the last year. This indicates to the lumber and 
creosoting interests of the Pacific coast what a future lies 
before this form of paving material throughout all the 
West, if the initial advantages are followed up with 
energy and aggressiveness. The most notable strides 
along this line have been made in Seattle, but Tacoma 
has also laid some of the ‘‘ silent and everlasting’’ paving. 

Seattle began laying creosoted wood blocks eight years 
ago on Fourth Avenue. After eight years of heavy 
wear, carrying in excess of 12,000,000 vehicles, this pave- 
ment shows a wear reduction of only one-eighth inch. 
In 1914 two blocks of this pavement was laid in the heart 
of the shopping district, on Second Avenue, between 
Madison and Seneca streets. This has proved a very 
popular piece of test paving, principally because of its 
noiselessness and resiliency. In the year just closed Se- 
attle laid more wood blocks than in all the previous 
years combined and indications are that in 1916 a much 
larger adoption of creosoted wood block paving by Seattle 
will take place. The council has under consideration the 
paving of Beacon Avenue with wood blocks for a dis- 
tance of three miles. If this contract is let for wood 
block, it will be the largest wood block paving contract 
ever awarded on the Pacific coast. 





THE LOGICAL PAVEMENT MAKES FORWARD 
STRIDES. 


Some years ago, as an experiment, a single square of 
Market Street, the business thoroughfare of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was paved with wood blocks, in place of the cob- 
blestone atrocity that had inflicted that locality from 
possibly the middle of the nineteenth century, but the 
innovation met with opposition from owners of abutting 
property and such improvement was abandoned until 
lately, when wood blocks have supplanted the whole 
southern section of Market Street and wideawake citi- 
zens have ceased apologizing for the condition of the 
street. Among the conceded improvements are an almost 
startling absence of noise, increase of value of property 
and probable replacing of old buildings with new strue- 
tures. The laying of wood block paving in Chattanonga 
promises to include not only all of Market Street but 
other principal streets and the logical pavement may 
eventually entirely supplant cobblestones and others-that 
are being discarded in most southern cities for wood 
blocks. : 


claim for shortage we adjust the matter to his satis- 
faction without question if the amount involved is small, 
which is usually the ease. 

Very often, after we have gained a farmer’s confi- 
dence we load his wagon for him while he goes up town 
and does his shopping, and have the load tied up and 
ready to go when he returns. 

Once in a while he wants one or two straight grained 
pieces to be used for special purposes—a wagon reach 
or a gin pole, for instance, and it is little trouble to 
look through a couple of courses in the pile for pieces 
suited to his purpose. This kind of service without 
extra charge goes a long way toward holding a cus- 
tomer. 

Greet the farmer with a smile and a warm hand- 
shake, give him a square deal at all times and make 
him feel that he is a personal friend, and no amount 
of argument will divert his trade elsewhere. 

Epear B. CULNAN, 
Manager Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. 





NO SET OF RULES CAN BE LAID DOWN. 


Knos Noster, Mo. 

To set out in detail any particular method as to how 
I hold my farm trade would be a hard and probably 
useless undertaking. There is no set of rules by which 
to operate a business in an automatic way and make 
a success of it. Something more is necessary. 

Selling lumber in a retail yard is precisely like bank- 
ing, manufacturing or any other line of business en- 
deavor—success or failure therein depends very largely 
upon the individual at the head of the business. It: is 
more the man than the opportunity which counts. At 
the same time, all will agree that there are certain 
fundamentals that underlie a business successfully 
handled, whether those who patronize that business live 
in the country and till the soil or whether they follow 
occupations other than farming. These fundamentals 
consist of honesty, truthfulness, fidelity to friends, cour- 
teous treatment of your trade, a perfect system of keep- 
ing accounts, carrying in stock the class of merchandise 
your trade calls for, and employing a broad-minded 
policy in the adjustment of any differences that may 
come up between customer and dealer. 

But with these fundamentals in your favor you may 
not be able to hold your trade with the farmers. You 
may be deficient in tact. Something more than personal 
magnetism is needed to convince the average man that 
your goods, even at higher figures than your competi- 
tors’, are still the goods for him to purchase. With the 
fundamentals in your favor, without the use of tact, you 
may be unable to clinch the business of those who come 
to you for estimates. We are speaking of the trade 
which rightfully belongs to you. 

No two men with whom you deal are just alike. 
Therefore, no specific rule can ke laid down for mak- 
ing a sale with a prospective customer. Since no two 
men are the same in the matter of thinking and act- 
ing, a business proposition will have to be presented 
to each in a slightly different form in order to touch a 
responsive chord. Sauce for the goose is not always 
sauce for the gander. 

Knowing how to find the point of contact with the 
prospective customer is about half of the secret of mak- 
ing a sale and farmers are as unlike each other as 
those engaged in other lines of business; therefore, it 
requires no small amount of tact and insight into hu- 
man nature to win and hold their trade. 

In dealing with farmers it will be found that they 
bank a good deal upon the judgment of the country 
carpenter, of whom there is at least one in every rural 
neighborhood. Usually these country carpenters are in- 
capable of building the better class of barns and: houses 
on the farm; yet, in many cases, their ideas and advice 
as to who carries the best building material are sought 
by their well-to-do neighbor who is just about to begin 
the erection of a large house or barn on his big farm. 

So it might be well for the retail lumberman to 72!- 
tivate the friendship of these humble neighborhood ¢ 
penters, for through their good will he may land many 
a bill. On his side the dealer should appreciate this 
help by giving the country carpenter an extension lad- 
der or some other article of real value. The best time 
to make this present is when you first get acquainted 
with the rural ‘‘wood-butcher.’? Then again, in each 
rural] community or neighborhood there are as a rule 
three or four prosperous and influential men whose ex- 
ample is usually followed by the rest of the farmers. 
If you are able to hold the trade and friendship of these 
‘*bell-wethers’’ you will have-easy sledding with the 
smaller farmers, 

B. F. SuMMERS, 
B. F. Summers Lumber Company. 
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REPORTING on ‘‘Forestry and Timber in Ireland,’’ 
Consul Wesley Frost, of Cork, says that afforestation has 
received a measure of attention for several decades. ‘The 
Province of Munster, which comprises the Cork consular 
district, possesses one-third of the wooded area of Ire- 
land and sells two-thirds of the annual cut of: timber. 
The Irish timber tracts would seem small as their area 
is only 297,809 acres, less than, one-twentieth of 1 per- 
cent of that of the forest area in the United States. 
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PANCRAMA FROM THE ROOF CF GREAT LOADING DOCK. 


Changing conditions in business generally, and espe 
cially in the lumber trade, within recent vears have 
brought about a complete revolution in methods of 
sawmilling. Comparatively a short time has elapsed 
since the days when stumpage was much cheaper, saw- 
mills were fewer in number, and lumber was manu- 
factured with a ruthless waste that gave no heed for 
the morrow. There has been a reversal in this condi- 
tion, however, and while lumber is cheaper today, 
compared to cost of production, than ever before in 
the history of the trade, stumpage is higher, there are 
a greater number of sawmills and normal and abnor- 
mal conditions have combined to greatly lessen the 
demand. To meet these changed conditions and secure 
the necessary margin of profit the successful manu- 
facturer must so equip his plant and conduct his 
operations as to obtain the highest possible efficiency 
at the lowest possible cost of production. 

This means just one thing—system, the installation 
of which is the most important factor in the manu- 
facture of lumber these days, and at the same time one 
of the most neglected factors in the lumber trade. 
Just as it was necessary for the pork packers to so 
systematize their plants as to eliminate waste and 
obtain the highest efficiency in production, so has it 
become imperative for the lumber manufacturer who 
desires to continue successfully in the business to 
install methods that will widen the distance between 
the cost of production and the market price of lum- 
her. Only mills of the highest type may hope to 
comply with the requirements of modern sawmilling, 
for the expense is great and the sawmill equipment 
of the present day may not easily be applied to plants 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT—PLANT NO. 4 IN DISTANCE; ALCOHOL PLANT DU PONT POWDER 
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otf an obsolete type. It is only where an entire saw- 
mill plant is built, or rebuilt from the ground up, 
along modern scientific lines that were never dreamed 
of in the old days ot sawmilling, that a perfect sys- 
tem may be evolved. 

Thus it was a disastrous and at the same time a 
providential fire on April 21, 1913, that caused the 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, of Georgetown, 
S. C., to erect on the ashes of its two burned mill8 
one of the most remarkable lumber manufacturing 
plants on the American continent, with a perfect sys- 
tem extending throughout all the ramifications of 
the business, each detail fitting like a cog into its 
fellow cog, eliminating a bit of wasted energy here 
and lopping off a bit of needless expense there, affect- 
ing in the aggregate a hitherto unheard of saving in 
the process of converting forest trees into merchanta- 
ble lumber. 


A Magnificent Modern Plant. 


The initial cost of this great plant was more than 
three quarters of a million dollars, but initial cost 
was not considered in planning and erection. The 
corporation, composed of a coterie of some of the most 
successful financiers and business men in the United 
States, owning and controlling stumpage enough to 
insure a life of more than fifty vears, with a second 
growth coming along on thousands of acres of land, 
has kept in mind just one thing—a plant that will 
economically produce lumber of the highest grade, 
and that will meet any exigencies that may arise in 
the lumber trade of the future, or successfully cope 
with the abnormal conditions of the present. 


This plant at Georgetown was erected on the theory 
that the best that money can buy is the cheapest in 
the long run. The magnificent new steel and con- 
crete plant, erected in its entirety in the phenome- 
nally short period of ten months, was turned over to 
its owners on July 3, 1914, and began sawing lumber 
on July 5. That it has continued in successful, unin- 
terrupted operation ever since without a break or a 
hitch of any kind is a notable tribute to its builders. 
Not only is this the largest strictly fireproof sawmill 
in the world, but it is the largest lumber manufac- 
turing plant on the Atlantic coast. 

Desiring to have an unbiased description of this 
great operation spread before the lumber trade of the 
world, President R. J. Clifford invited a representative 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to come to Georgetown, 


view the operations and then tell ‘‘the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth,’’ of what he 
saw. The accompanying pages accurately tell a pen 
and camera story of this enterprise as it was seen 
by a staff photographer and a representative of the 
editorial staff. It is a plain, unvarnished story of a 
wonderful system, involving unlimited capital, splen- 
did timber, the best in logging equipment and_ the 
last word in sawmill construction, the whole produc 
ing at a minimum cost and maximum efficiency the 
magnificent Atlantic Coast Soft Pine, as well as 
cypress, gum, oak and other hardwoods that are every 
where finding favor in the various lumber marts of 
the world. 


THE TIMBER SUPPLY. 


Inasmuch as no group of sane business men would 
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COMPANY, WHICH UTILIZES ALL WASTE FROM THIS GREAT PLANT; WASTE BURNER, NO LONGER USED; NEW NO. 3 SAWMILL AND POWER 
CHEMICAL PLANT; IN RIGHT FOREGROUND, STEAMSHIP ‘‘KATAHDIN.”’’ 


ever think of putting three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars into a new sawmill without the absolute assurance 
of a long and uninterrupted life for the plant, the 
conclusion is obvious. Perhaps it is not going too far 
to say that no timber holding or lumber manufactur- 
ing company or corporation in the United States has 
greater timber resourees than has the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation, of Georgetown, 8. C. The plant 
was not built for today or tomorrow, but with a view 
of sawing lumber long after the present generation 
of lumbermen has ceased to take an interest in ma- 
terial things. Figures are not at hand accurately to 
show the actual amount of stumpage available for the 
big sawmill for the reason that each day sees new 
additions made in fee and timber rights. The corpo- 
ration owns and controls at this time enough virgin 
stumpage to insure an uninterrupted cut at full mill 
capacity for a period of more than fifty years, with 
a second and even a third growth coming along on 
thousands of acres of land. The corporation owns in 
fee and controls the timber rights on approximately 
250,000 acres of land, bearing about 2,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber, board measure. 

But the real asset in timber of the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation must not be computed in quan. 
tity alone, for an even greater asset is in the quality 
of this timber. The timber is located in eight coun- 
ties, Georgetown, Williamsburg, Florence, Horry, 
Charleston, Dorchester, Colleton and Berkley. The 
nearest timber is located about 50 miles from the mill 
and is of exceptional quality and height for this class 
of timber, The pine is of the shortleaf variety, in- 
terspersed with hardwood growth, while in some of 


_ 


the lower lands an exclusive stand of hardwood of 
exceptional quality is found, largely red gum = and 
cypress, with a considerable quantity of, white oak. 
About 75 percent of the corporation’s timber is short- 
leaf yellow pine, 10 percent cypress and 15 percent 
other hardwoods. Being of a distinctive quality, the 
pine has been given an individuality of its own, being 
sold under the name of ‘‘Atlantie Coast Soft Pine,’’ 
which is practically a trade mark, and a guaranty of 
excellence. 


An Unusually Able Organization. 


In order to successfully operate on- such a large 
scale and at such great distance from the mill, it has 
been necessary to systematize the logging end of this 
business and to entrust the carrying out of important 
details to an organization of men of unquestioned 
ability and broad experience. 

The man in command of the entire woods opera- 
tions is F. H. Keay and, good general that he is, 
he has surrounded himself with a staff of operatives 
in whom he has implicit confidence and who merit 
this confidence. They are men, each in complete 
charge of his own department, who may at all times 
be counted upon to move with machine-like precision 
as Mr. Clifford, through Mr. Keay, dictates. Mr. Keay 
was originally from Maine, the greatest lumber State in 
the United States in the earlier days. He is an expert 
locomotive engineer and a natural mechanic. For many 
years he held the same position with Mr. Clifford at his 
plant in West Virginia and was brought to Georgetown 
by him when he became president of the company. 

But it is President R. J. Clifford who personally 
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oversees the general planning and performs the execu 
tive duties necessary to the proper concentration of 
the efforts of one thousand woodsmen in supplying 
the great sawmill with timber. Mr. Clifford sits in 
his office at Georgetown and operates the keyboard 
that controls all of the timber operations, which reach 
back from the main line railroad, through the arterial 
system of branches and spurs of the logging roads and 
also the various camps 
of individual effort. 

The camps, at present six in number, are each under 
a foreman who is in turn under the supervision of 
J. T. Grant, Mr. Keay’s able lieutenant, who lives 
in the woods and cireulates continually among the 
several camps, keeping a close personal supervision 
over each and reporting in detail directly to his chief. 
Kach day orders are issued by Mr. Keay as to what 
logs are required for that day and by this perfeet system 
the mill is fed from day to day with timber that is 
suitable for each day’s requirements. 

The camps are divided, according to the class and 
the stand of the timber, into various lines of activity 
—team and loader camps, skidder camps ete. The 
skidder camps are located in the heavy stands of large 
timber where the logging may be economically car 
ried on by the skidders. In the lighter growth tracts, 
where the timber is more seattered and the logs run 
smaller, team camps are operated. 

THE LOGGING OPERATIONS. 

The Atlantie Coast 
mills by rail and raft. 
poration is peculiarly 


the nerve center, so to speak, 


Lumber Corporation logs its 
In its rail operations the cor 
fortunate, having approxi 














LOCOMOTIVES OF THAT ROAD ARE REPAIRED—II IS NOT UNUSUAL TO SEE EIGHTEEN 
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Upper Left—Lidgerwood tree rigged semi-portable skidder and loader, operating in cypress and yellow pine. Upper right—Lidgerwood tree rigged cableway skidder and 
loader, operating in cypress. Center—Lidgerwood combined portable 2-line loader and skidder, loading yellow pine. Lower left—Steel spar cableway Lidgerwood 
skidder, operating in gum and white oak. Lower right—Lidgerwood steel spar skidder, operating in cypress. 


TYPES OF MODERN LOGGING EQUIPMENT USED FOR LOGGING GEORGETOWN PLANT—TOTAL EQUIPMENT COMPRISES THREE LOADERS AND 
TEN SKIDDERS. 
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ATLANTIC COAST SOFT PINE IS WITHOUT A PEER—PROBABLY NOWHERE ELSE DOES SHORTLEAF TIMBER ATTAIN TO SUCH A HEIGHT—WHILE 
MUCH OF IT IS MIXED WITH HARDWOOD, THIS PICTURE DOES NOT EXAGGERATE THE AVERAGE QUALITY OF THE SHORTLEAF TIMBER. 
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SECTION NO. 1 CF PANORAMA OF ENTIRE PLANT ATLANTIC COAST LUMBER CORPORATION, GECRGETOWN, S. C. (EXTENDING OVER SIX PAGES). 
RIGHT—FOUNDRY; MACHINE SHOP; ELECTRICAL ENGINEER’S OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE; CHEMICAL PLANT; COMPLETE NO. 1 SAWMILL 


mately 217 miles of main line trackage, with about 70 
miles of logging road. 

The Georgetown & Western Railroad, which was the 
original logging road of the corporation, is a standard 
gage main line, with 60-pound steel rails, extending 
from Georgetown to the junction towu of Lanes, on 
the main line of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, a 
distance of 36 miles. The Georgetown & Western Rail 
road has recently been sold to W. R. Bonsal, president 
of the Carolina, Atlantic & Western Railroad. The 
corporation, however, uetains full trackage rights 
throughout this system for its log trains. 

Since above was written the road has been bought by 
the Seaboard Air Line and is operated by that system. 

Situated midway between Georgetown and Lanes is 
the town of Andrews. From this point on the west 
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the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation has trackage 
rights for its log trains for 57 miles to Charleston, 
on the Charleston & Western Railroad. To the east 
the corporation operates its trains over the George- 
town & Western Railroad from Andrews to the Pee 
Dee river, a distance of 32 miles. At the town of 
Johnsonville, a short distance before the Pee Dee 
River is reached, there is a 25-mile spur of logging 
road branching in a northwesterly direction into the 
timber. From the Pee Dee River for a distance of 78 
miles the corporation enjoys trackage rights over the 
Carolina, Atlantic & Western Railroad through the 
swamps to the town of Hamlet, N.C. Shortly after 
crossing the mile-long bridge over the Pee Dee River, 
there is a 45-mile logging spur branching in a north 
westerly direction. 
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There is always an abundance of logs on hand, both 
in the woods and at the plant, so that there is never 
a dearth at a critical time, as is sometimes the case 
where the best management is not always maintained. 
There are always in reserve five or six trains of logs in 
the large log yard adjoining the plant ready to be 
dumped into the pond at a moment’s notice, 


The Logging Equipment. 


The logging equipment of the Atlantic Coast Lum 
ber Corporation is most complete. Out in the heavy 
stands of timber ten skidders are used, seven snakers 
and three cableways. There are twenty-two engines 
of the Baldwin mogul type, with more than 600 log 
ging cars. One hundred of these are all steel cars 
built by the Kilby Locomotive & Manufacturing Com 
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White section of camp and commissary. 


Colored section of camp. 


TYPICAL CAMP OF PORTABLE HOUSES, ATLANTIC COAST LUMBER CORPORATION, THERE ARE SIX OF THESE CAMPS IN OPERATION. 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH IS EIGHT FEET LONG, THE LONGEST SAWMILL PICTURE EVER MADE; TAKEN FROM ROOF OF PATTERN SHOP. LEFT TO 

PLANT, WITH STACKERS, DRY KILNS AND COOLING SHED IN FOREGROUND, AND TRACKAGE OF ELECTRIC RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
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pany, Of Anniston, Ala. The wooden cars were built ing trees by means of chains, the lines from these skidded. 
at the company’s own shops. In the seattered timber blocks leading down from the blocks onto the drums 
where the logging is done by team, forty mule and in the machine. These trees are known as rig trees, 
horse teams are employed. The log wagons used are each tree being guyed with wire rope, which is secured 
of the four-wheel type, built by J. M. Butler, of above the blocks around the trees and lead off to con- 


Usually there are two pulling lines used o1 
these machines, each of which is independent. These 
lines are led up through the blocks on the rig tree, a 
pair of tongs attached on the outer end, and by horses 
or mules are pulled out into the woods, where they are 


Suffolk, Va. venient stumps, so that the tree will be able to with- attached to logs that have been felled, these logs being 
The skidders for this operation were all furnished stand the strain put upon it while logs are being pulled by the machine to the track, where they are 

by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of New — skidded. Also from this rigged tree a heavy wire loaded. Two horses are used for each line on each 

York, and the log loaders by the American Hoist & cable 1 inch in diameter is secured around the tree — skidder, one horse being rested while the other is 

Derrick Company, of St. Paul, Minn. above the blocks and leads across the main track out = pulling the cable, so that they can pull a line with 
There are five skidders used of the semi-portable to a stump, where it is secured. On this cable is placed — speed and lose no time. 

tree rigged type, the engines of which are mounted a loading carriage, from which a skidding block is The pulling cables, each 1,000 feet long, are used « 

on light steel cars with swivel trucks and very low — suspended, and a wire rope with a pair of tongs at to pull logs from any direction around the machine, 


wheels. These skidders are set off at the side of the tached is run up through this block and then down clearing up a circle practically 2,000 feet in diameter 
logging spurs on which they are operated and blocks to the drum on a separate engine on the car, which is or approximately 55 acres at a setting before they are 
that lead the cables are secured to convenient stand- used independently for loading logs after they are moved. A crew of from twelve to fifteen men is em 
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OUTFIT OF ONE OF THE TEAM CAMPS, OPERATING IN SCATTERED TIMBER, SHOWING MULES AND CARTS, SAWYERS AND FOREMEN. ALSO SOME 
OF THE SKIDWAYS. 
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SECTION 2 OF PANORAMA. LEFT TO RIGHT—ELECTRIC TRAIN EN ROUTE TO SHIPPING DOCK; END OF DOCK; SAWMILL NO. 3, WITH WASTE 
THE STACKERS LOCATED BETWEEN THE TWO BATTERIES SHUT OFF VIEW OF OTHER 


FAIR SAMPLES OF RED GUM AND WHITE OAK PRODUCED ON LANDS OF ATLANTIC COAST LUMBER CORPORATION. 
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BURNER AND ALCOHOL PLANT BEYOND; IN FOREGROUND ONE-HALF OF BATTERY OF TWENTY-EIGHT DRY KILNS OF L. MOORE MOIST AIR TYPE; 
HALF; ABOVE THE STACKERS, GREAT BLOW PIPE FROM PLANING MILL TO POWER HOUSE. 





SKIDWAYS OF YELLOW PINE LOGS AT ONE OF THE TEAM CAMPS. LOGS ARE READY FOR THE LOADER. 
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SECTION 3 OF PANORAMA. LEFT TO RIGHT—BLOW PIPE SYSTEM FROM PLANING MILL TO POWER PLANT; LOCAL DRESSED LUMBER SHED; 


ployed to operate each one of these machines, each 
machine producing an average daily capacity of from 
30,000 to 50,000 feet, governed, of course, by ground 
conditions, amount of timber per aere ete. 


Portable Combination Skidder and Loader. 


In addition to this is used what is known as the 
portable combination skidder and loader, which sets 
astride the spur track. This machine is provided with 
two pulling lines that are dragged back to the woods 
by mules, as is done with semi-portable machines. It 
also has a long loading boom that swings to either 
side, picks up the logs from where they were dropped 
by the pulling line, and swings them around to where 
they are loaded on the cars. This type of machine is 
so arranged that a string of empty cars is pushed 
under and behind the machine without the use of a 
locomotive. As a ear is loaded, the machine pulls the 
string of cars forward, placing in position for loading 
the next empty car, and as each car is loaded it is 
pulled forward so that a string of these cars is loaded 
and ready when a locomotive comes, thus insuring a 
continuous log supply from these machines without 
delay. 

In this class of logging both 16-foot length and 
full length trees are handled, as owing to the very 
soft condition of the ground in a great many places 
it is often necessary to pull in full length trees and 
cut them into log lengths at the machine. Whenever 
a machine finishes skidding and all the logs it has 
pulled have not been loaded, due to various conditions 
that are often encountered in such operations, the 
machine is moved to another setting and whatever 
logs are left are handled by a separate loader that is 
brought with the cars. For this purpose the company 
uses the American log loader. Two skidders of this 
style are in service in the swamps where cypress, gum, 
oak, ash and poplar grow, together with swamp pine. 
The capacity per day is from 30,000 to 50,000 feet 
each, governed by conditions. Each machine has a 
crew ot from thirteen to sixteen men. 
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Tree Rigged Cableway Skidder. 





The company uses the overhead skidder, of which 
three are in service. One of these machines is what 
is known as a tree rigged cableway skidder, the skid 
ding and loading engines being mounted on a steel! 
car similar to that on which the semi-portable tree 
rigged pine machines are mounted. This machine is 
set off on one side of the spur track and a convenient 
tree picked out from which the top is cut off. This 
tree, which is the head spar, is guyed and the skid 
ding blocks attached to it. From this tree is operated 
a main cable, usually a wire-rope 1% inches in diam 
eter, and generally 1,000 feet long. This main cable 
is dragged into the woods by a small steel wire line 
attached to a drum on the machine and is attached 
to a tree out in the woods, usually about thirty feet 
from the ground, which tree is called the tail spar 
and is secured with guys fastened to stumps. Thus 
the main cable is suspended in the air between two 
supports, and on it a skidding carriage or bicycle is 
operated. This bicycle travels back and forth on the 
main cable, being pulled into the woods with a wire 
eable, called the receding or outhaul cable, and is 
. pulled in to the machine by a cable called the skidding 

iz eable, which runs from a drum on the machine up to 
A FAIR SAMPLE OF ATLANTIC COAST SOFT PINE AS IT GROWS IN THE FORESTS, MIXED WITH the head spar through a steel block, pulling the ear- 
HARDWOOD TIMBER. riage or bicycle into the woods, being attached to the 
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SHED; SCRTING, GRADING AND STCRAGE SHED; PLANING MILL; ELECTRIC RAILWAY TRACKAGE SYSTEM; NO. 4 MILL IN DISTANCE; ROOFS OF CAR SHOPS. 
ach bievele through a skidding block depending from same. 
rom On the end of this skidding cable a pair of tongs is 
und attached and behind the tongs on the lines are several 


slings secured with special attachments, so that when 
the bicycle is pulled out into the woods and the skid- 
ding tongs and slings are lowered to the ground by 
means of an automatic slack pulling attachment on 


the : the machine, the men in the woods are enabled to 
i hook one or a number of logs or trees, all of which 
vith 


when attached are bunched on the end of the line and 


ods the load is pulled in under the main cable, the bicycle 
It being held in position by the outhaul lines until the 
her load is partially suspended in the air under the car- 
ped riage. Then the operator is given a signal to go ahead 
vere and he is able to lock the outhaul and skidding drums 
ee on the machine together by means of an interlocking 
hed attachment, which enables him to control the load. 
fa This causes the skidding drum to pull the load in 
the while the receding or outhaul drum unwinds or pays 
ing off the receding cable, which follows the carriage in to 
is the machine. By means of this interlocking device 
ded the weight of the load attached to the skidding line 
Bi helps to pull the receding line which is unwinding 
out from its drum, thus decreasing the exertion of the 
engine while pulling and likewise economizing in the 
and power of the machine required to pull the load. When 
vy. pulled in to the machine the load is lowered to the 
eS ground and the tongs and slings detached from the 
and logs, after which the operator pulls the tongs and slings 
wer up to the skidding block attached to the carriage and 
has the operation is repeated, the carriage returning to the 
one woods for another load. 
wat By means of the automatic slack puller used on this 
we machine the men in the woods are enabled with a suf- 
_ ficient amount of slack in the skidding line to go out 


his at right angles to the main cable at any point in the 
this Woods along this cable and hook logs that lie within 
reach, to a distance of 125 feet on either side, thus 
‘sae clexring up a strip 1,000 feet long and 250 feet wide. 
caer While this operation is going on the rigging gang 
ps places a duplicate main cable in position on the ground, 
after attaching the rear end to another tail spar and 
gu\ing it, so that it is ready for use when the cable on 
Whveh the carriage is running has completed clearing 


um, 
ine. 


ich thi strip 1,000 feet long and 250 feet wide. This 
hat calle is then dropped to the ground and the carriage 
ed Is clanged to the duplicate cable, which is pulled up to 
Fal the head spar with powerful blocks attached to it and 
seis the operation is repeated. The main cable that has just 
. is ben dropped is then pulled around through the woods 
ent nt, another trail, and secured to a tail spar for opera- 
Shis ti in some more timber. 

cid 1 his operation is repeated continuously with this 
ted ty of machine until the timber in a complete cirele 
am q *, 0 feet in diameter around the machine has been 
ible : cl vred-up or logged. This means that the machine at 
line th completion of its work on a setting will have 
hed cl red up forty to fifty acres, after which it is moved 
eet a ‘istanee of 1,400 to 1,600 feet down the spur track, 
pal Sup and the operation repeated. A separate log- 
hus g engine is used on this machine, with a wire cable 
two Stehed over the head spar across the track and se 
» is © ed to a convenient stump, and on this main eable, 
the hi: ging exactly over the center of the track, is at- 
yire ied a loading carriage and block that enables the 


ti 
' vhine to load logs on cars the same as is done with 
semi-portable tree rigged pine machine above men- 
i ti eo from! 30000 to 60,00) ANOTHER AVERAGE SAMPLE ATLANTIC COAST SOFT PINE. HUNDREDS OF PICTURES EQUALLY 
Tt per day, governed by conditions. AS GOOD COULD BE TAKEN. 
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TYPE OF THE MAGNIFICENT RED GUM TIMBER CUT BY THE ATLANTIC 
COAST LUMBER CORPORATION. 


Self-Contained Steel Spar Rig. 


The company also uses a similar outfit that is provided with a self-contai 


steel spar. This is a more modern type of machine, which is mounted 0 : 
heavy car that is set off to one side of the spur track like the tree Tigeed 
cableway skidder. The functions of this machine are similar to those of :\e 
tree rigged cableway skidder, but there is no head spar tree required for it, .s 
the rigging is all on the spar, which is part of the machine. It is theret re 
entirely self-contained. This spar is sixty-eight feet high from the rails to ‘ie 
top, which gives higher elevation to the main cable and much better leads (or 
the various ropes on to the drums, therefore being an improvement in m: \y 


ways, saving cable, time in operating, moving ete. The spar is mounted o 
specially designed double trunion that enables the operator to raise and lo 
it so that when the machine is moved over rough track the spar can be lowered 
completely in order to insure safety and ease in moving and when the mach 
is placed for a new setting it is raised instantly by steam without effort. he 
guy lines are then attached to convenient stumps and tightened up by steam 
with independent drums, and the main cable, which has already been placed in 
position and attached to the tail spar, is hooked on to the take-up bloeks, which 
are pulled up by steam, and the machine is then ready for service. 

This type of machine is a very great improvement over the tree rigged 
eableway skidder and was adopted by the company because of such improvements 
and a much greater efficiency in operation, as it gives an increased capacity as 
compared with the tree rigged skidder and a very considerably decreased cost 
per thousand feet skidded and loaded. Its capacity is 40,000 to 75,000 feet 
per day, governed by conditions. A crew of from thirteen to fifteen men is 
required to operate this skidder. 


Duplex Type Spar Skidder. 


After the installation of these machines the company purchased a cableway 
skidder, known as the Duplex type spar skidder, which is really two skidders 
mounted on one car or platform, on which car or platform there is one steel spar 
similar in construction and design to that of the skidder mentioned next above. 
This type of skidder operates at right angles to the track from both sides at 
the same time, there being a right and left hand main cable and two skidding 
engines, which operate skidding carriages independently on each main cable, 
so that logs are being skidded from both sides of the machine at the same time. 

This skidder skids the logs up to the track and stacks them in piles, where they 
are left for the American loader to get them when needed, and as soon as it has 
skidded out a trail on each side of the track, usually 100 feet long and 250 
feet wide, the cables are dropped and the machine is moved forward 200 to 300 
feet and the duplicate cables which have already been placed ahead of the 
machine are hooked on and the operation is repeated. While this operation is 
proceeding the main cables which were used in the last setting are dragged 
with the small steel wire lines through the woods to a point next ahead of the 
machine, where they are attached to the tail spar trees and placed ready for the 
machine’s use when it is moved forward again. This operation is repeated con- 
tinuously until all the timber on the spur track on which it operates has been 
skidded to the track and piled up, after which it is moved on to a new spur 
and the operation again repeated. The capacity of this machine is 50,000 to 
75,000 feet and a crew of fourteen men is required to operate it. 


Electric Signals Used. 


"Each one of these ecableway skidders is operated by electric signals, there 
being mounted on each machine a large electric bell actuated by dry batteries 
placed under the machine, attached to which is an armored cable that is 
dragged out into the woods to stations right up with the hooking crew by the 
signal man, who telegraphs to the engineer the necessary signals. By the 
installation of this method of giving signals it has been found possible to 
increase the efficiency of the machines and their crews very materially. The 
old method of giving signals was by a negro screaming at the top of his voice, 
and waving a flag. 

Some of the machines mentioned are usually kept in reserve, there being a 
sufficient number so that when wet weather comes or there are conditions neces- 
sitating the operation of all of them, they are in position to be placed in service, 
and thus successfully log the mill. 

The company began logging with teams, but gradually changed to the skidder 
method, the latter being found so much more satisfactory, and has continued to 
put in machines of modern types until it has become fully equipped. Some of 
the semi-portable tree rigged skidders are merely used for emergencies, being 
of more or less obsolete type as compared with the later models. 

To the visitor who is interested in this feature of the manufacture of lumber 
a very interesting study is presented, and anyone who is fortunate enough to 
visit the logging operations of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation will 
certainly see logging that is worth while—a system that is the acme of 
perfection. 


THE EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL. 


The operation of any large business enterprise reflects to a very large extent 
the personality of its executive heads and this is especially true of the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Corporation. In the selection of men to direct the various 
ramifications of this vast business the directors have been especially fortunate. 
A galaxy of specialists, each eminently qualified in his own particular branch of 
the business, directs the operations of this great machine. Just as the reins of 
a forty-horse team at the head of a cireus parade converge in the hands of the 
man on the driver’s box, so the thousand-and-one details of this operation 
center in the hands of one directing genius—R. J. Clifford, whose iieutenants are 
R. M. Barnes and F. H. Keay. 


The Directing Genius. 


The executive head of the entire operation is President R. J. Clifford, of 
whom a more extended biographical sketch appears on the front page of this 
issue. Mr. Clifford makes his home at Georgetown and is at his desk the first 
thing in the morning and the last thing in the afternoon. He personally super- 
vises the details that come to him in condensed form and his is the directing 
genius that governs the entire operation. 


The Active Manufacturing Head. 


From the moment the logs are delivered to the mill until the finished produc‘ 
is delivered to the car or steamship the operations are in the hands, so to spea!, 
of Rufus M. Barnes, general manager of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporatio) 
He is the active head of the manufacturing end of the business, in direct supe 
vision of every detail of the operation. The fact that Mr. Barnes has been 
sole charge of this great plant ever since 1901 is proof conclusive of his fitn 
for this important task. 

Colonel Barnes, as he is popularly known, is first of all a reader of men al 
a natural born leader of men. He was born in Youngstown, Ohio, in 1871. Thi 
he was a natural born lumberman was never suspected. It was not until h 
had been literally transplanted from the field of athletics to the business ‘ 
lumberdom that this fact cropped out. From the first it appeared that M 
Barnes was groomed by fate for the field of athletics. He graduated from th 
high school at Connelsville, Pa., took a preparatory course at Red Stone Academ 
at Uniontown, Pa., entered in due time the University of Pennsylvania and her 
became the star performer in the athletic branch of the curriculum. He pull 
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9G RAFTS ON SAMPIT RIVER AT MILL NO. 4—TEN PERCENT OF LOGS RECEIVED AT THE GEORGETOWN MILLS ARE RAFTED ON THE FIVE RIVERS, 
WITH 1,000 MILES OF NAVIGABLE WATER, TRIBUTARY TO THEM. 
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GENERAL VIEW IN POWER PLANT ATLANTIC COAST LUMBER CORPORATION, GEORGETOWN—COMPRESSOR ON LEFT; RIGHT AND CENTER, GREAT 
ALLIS-CHALMERS DIRECT CONNECTED DIRECT CURRENT GENERATOR THAT DRIVES ALL THE PLANING MILL MACHINERY. 


the stroke oar and plaved on the football team. Then  S. Farr, a widely known Jumberman of Minneapolis, 
he went into the dignified profession of law, practicing Mr. Barnes followed his father-in-law’s advice and 
for two vears with Capt. S. M. Shepard, at Indianapo went into the lumber business, going into the woods 
lis, Ind. as a log scaler. For two years he spent his winters 

When in 1895 he married the daughter of Freeman in the woods and his summers at the mill in Minneapo 
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CLOSE VIEW MILL NO. 3 AND GREAT POWER HOUSE, EQUIPPED WITH BATTERY OF TWENTY- 
FIVE ALLIS-CHALMERS BOILERS. 





lis. Here it was that he first began to develop that 
trait of generalship among men that has brought his 
subsequent success. He has the happy faculty of get 
ting the very best service from his men, who follow 
him for the love of it and not from a sense of duty. 
In 1901 Mr. Barnes went to the Atlantic Coast Lum 
ber Corporation, of which Mr. Farr was at that time 
president, and has remained with that concern ever 
sinee, 


HOW THE PLANT IS LAID OUT. 


What is now the site of a great manufacturing 
plant, covering fifty-six acres of land in the city limits 





RUFUS M. BARNES, GEORGETOWN, S. C.: 
General Manager. 


of Georgetown, was once part of a great plantation 
that fell into decay after the Civil war. This planta 
tion was heavily timbered and one of its subsequent 
owners erected a sawmill on the place and did a good 
business. This attracted the attention of northern 
capitalists and they bought the land, tore down the 
sawmill, built another of a much more modern type, 
and proceeded to manufacture lumber after the man- 


ner in which lumbering was conducted in the North. 
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THREE ALLIS-CHALMERS TURBINE GENERATORS, TWO OF WHICH SUPPLY POWER FOR THE NEW MILL, OPERATE THE ELECTRIC RAILWAYS AND 
FURNISH CURRENT FOR LIGHTING THE CITY OF GEORGETOWN—THIRD GENERATOR IS HELD IN RESERVE FOR EMERGENCIES. 


In May, 1899, the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company 
was formed and was succeeded four years later by the 
Atlantie Coast Lumber Corporation. At the beginning 
this was a holding company and its agents were suc- 
cessful in purehasing the standing timber for miles 
around, rounding it up patch by patch and gradually 
connecting up the patches until the company had about 
all the timber it needed. Meantime the operations 
had progressed to such an extent that when the pres- 
ent corporation took over the business on August 21, 
1903, the plant consisted of four sawmills with the 
necessary appendages, such as planing mills, dry kilns, 
storage sheds ete. 


Officers of the Corporation. 

The original capital of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corporation was $1,000,000. At the annual meeting 
hell in New York during March, 1915, the directors 
voted to increase the capital stock to $2,400,000. The 
money was immediately paid into the treasury, for 
the stockholders of the Atlantie Coast Lumber Cor- 
poration are among the richest men of the country, 
Th officers of the corporation are as follows: 

l'vesident—R. J. Clifford, Georgetown. 

ce president—James B. Ford, New York. 
“-cretary—Frank J. Saxe, New York. 
surer—E. J. Hawthorne, New York. 
istant treasurer—L. M. Overton, Georgetown. 
neral manager—R. M. Barnes, Georgetown. 
he plant of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation 
along a bend of the Sampit River, of which the 
yah bay is an estuary, in the city of Georgetown, 
i point twelve miles from the coast. The plant 
‘ists of a group of more than a score of important 
lings, covering fifty-six acres of land, welded to- 
er by 9 miles of standard gage electric railroad 
‘h is purely a plant facility. This vast plant con- 
of the following integral parts: Central power 
t; sawmill No. 1; sawmill No. 2 (supplanting old 
s No. 2 and No. 3, which were destroyed by fire); 
nill No. 4; dry kilns; planing mill; rip mill; ma- 
ce shop; dry sheds; turpentine still; alcohol plant 
‘vated by the du Pont Powder Company); car 
s; foundry; pattern shop; boiler shop; blacksmith 
electrical headquarters; warehouse; administra- 
building. 


\KEUP OF INTEGRAL PARTS OF THE PLANT. 


he motive power that drives the machinery 
ughout this entire fifty-six acres of industry is 


generated in the central power house, a commodious 
steel and brick structure well removed from the other 
buildings. The equipment consists of an Allis-Chal 
mers engine and three Allis-Chalmers turbines which 
generate such a maximum of power efficiency that the 


entire sawmill has been operated on 
pressure. 


a 50 pound steam 
There is a battery of twenty Allis-Chalmers 
and Coatsville boilers. Sawdust refuse from the mill 
is exculsively used for fuel, fed by automatic stokers 
that were made at the Atlantic Cor 


Coast Lumber 
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THE SPLENDIDLY LIGHTED AND COMPLETELY EQUIPPED FILING ROOM OF THE BIG MILL, AT- 
LANTIC COAST LUMBER CORPORATION AT GEORGETOWN. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE TWO ALLIS-CHALMERS HORIZONTAL RESAWS AND UNION IRON WORKS GANG. ALSO SHOWING STEEL AND CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE BIG MILL. 
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*ENERAL BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF REAR OF GREAT STEEL AND CONCRETE SAWMILL, SHOWING EDGERS, SLASHERS, TRIMMERS, ETC., AS WELL AS 
THE TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
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END OF ONE OF THE TWO SETS OF CONVEYORS AS THEY DELIVER LUMBER FROM THE TRIM- 
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MERS TO THE EDGE SORTERS AND STACKERS. 


poration’s own foundry. The excess sawdust not used 
in the boilers is turned over to the alcohol plant, 
operated by the du Pont Powder Company. 

Of no small consequence is the modern blacksmith 


1 


shop, where a large business in general repairing as 




















well as new forging work is done every day. This is 
a substantial brick building, equipped with four forges 
of standard size, with accompanying anvil stands and 
one heavy steam hammer. A sufficient force of expert 
smiths is employed in this shop, doing a work that 














INTERIOR OF IMMENSE STACKERS, SHOWING TWO OF THE FCUR ROWS OF STACKERS, AND IN RIGHT FOREGROUND ROLLER TRANSFERS THA’ 





would amount to a large figure if done on the outsid« 
Here alone a large saving in operating expenses j 
accomplished. 

In a manufacturing institution where a battery o 
twenty plant boilers and twenty-two locomotives ar 
employed a vast amount of repair work is necessar) 
every day. This, if given to outside shops, woul 
eat to a considerable extent into the profits of th: 
company. But here, too, the item of cost has bee: 
minimized by the erection of a building utilized exclu 
sively for repairing boilers and work of a kindre: 
nature. This boiler house is a brick building of con 
modious proportions, equipped with a complete set o 
machinery for this class of work. Among the equip 
ment may be mentioned one heavy punch and on 
150-ton hydraulic press. The boiler shop is in charg: 
of a capable mechanic who has surrounded himsel 
with a force of competent workmen, 


The Sawmills and Planer. 


Sawmill No. 1, the first mill operated by the Atlanti: 
Coast Lumber Corporation, stands at the extreme end 
of the grounds and is a substantial frame structure, 
equipped with one double-cutting band mill and one 
McDonough vertical resaw. The mill has a eapacity 
ot 85,000 feet per day, cutting 4/4 lumber and small 
sizes exclusively. 

Sawmill No. 2 is the magnificent new steel and con 
crete plant erected last year at a cost of three-quar 
ters of a million dollars to supplant old mills No. 2 
and No. 8, which were destroyed by fire. 

Sawmill No. 4 was not destroyed in the fire that con 
sumed old mills No. 2 and No. 3, as it stood at the 
other extreme end of the ground. It is operated in 
conjunction with mills No. 1 and No. 2. Like mill 
No. 1, it is a substantial frame structure, equipped 
with one Allis-Chalmers double-cutting band saw, saw- 
ing timbers exclusively. Its capacity is 60,000 feet 
per day. 

The planing mill, having escaped the fire that de- 
stroyed mills No. 2 and No. 3, is not new. This is a 
substantial frame building, erected in 1904 to replace 
one that had been burned. This was not disturbed in 
the building of the new mill No. 2. The planer is in 
charge of R. C. McKelvey, a veteran in the business. 
The capacity of the planer is 200,000 feet per day. 
Its equipment consists of the following machines: 
One American fast speed; one Berlin fast speed; ten 
Woods fast speed; one band rip saw; two resaws; one 
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TRANSFER UNIT PACKAGES OF STACKED LUMBER TO ELECTRIC TRANSFER CAR, SHOWN IN MIDDLE DISTANCE. 
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ng rip. Each machine is operated independently 
a I h 
a General Electric motor. 


A Complete Machine Shop. 


The machine shop is one of the largest and most 
. mplete in equipment operated anywhere in the coun- 
try as a plant facility. It is a well built brick struc- 
{ire with first-class equipment throughout, consisting 
of the followin; One thread machine (Acme); one 
}oring mill (Betts); one radial drill press; one 24x24 
planer (Gray); one 20-inch lathe (Fay & Scott); one 
drill press (American); one key seating machine; one 
30x80 planer (Flather); one hack saw (Kwick Kut); 
one triple spindle drill press (Foot-Burt); one pipe 
machine (Saunders); one 30-inch lathe (Fairfield); one 
“t-inech shaper (Hendy); one 24-inch lathe (Pittman); 
one 20-inch lathe (Hendy); one drill press (Maxwell); 
one boring mill (Bausch); one turret lathe (Warner & 
Swasey); one drill press (Snyder). The amount of 
work done in this machine shop every day is enor- 
mous, effecting a vast saving in expense. 

The turpentine still is a large frame structure, abut- 
ting the tracks of the Georgetown & Western Rail- 
road. Although this large by-product plant is located 
on the grounds of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Cor- 
poration, it is owned and operated by outside interests. 

The aleohol plant, operated by the du Pont Powder 
Company, is one of the most modern plants of its 
kind in the country. The daily capacity of the plant 
is 2,000 gallons, obtained from the surplus sawdust 
from the plant of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Cor- 
poration. The entire product of this plant is at pres- 
ent being used in the manufacture of smokeless 
powder. 

Pattern and Wood-working Shop. 

The pattern and wood-working shop is one of the 
most interesting features of this industry and one 
which has to be seen to be appreciated, as a large 
saving is effected here. In this commodious building 
is housed a most complete set of equipment used in 
making patterns for the foundry and general wood- 
work, such as pulleys, tightening frames, car sills ete. 
Its equipment consis of the following: One sur- 
facer; one pony planer; one rip saw; one swing cu 
saw; one joiner; one band saw; two boring machines. 
All of the wooden log cars and trucks are made and 
repaired here, besides a general line of kindred work. 

The car shops at Andrews contain a full line of 
equipment for taking care of the rolling stock of the 
Georgetown & Western Railroad. 


INTERIOR OF STORAGE PART OF 3,000,000 CAPACITY DRY KILN SORTER AND STACKER—FROM THE KILNS LUMBER IS SORTED, 








ELECTRIC TRAIN AND UNIT PACKAGES THAT HAVE PASSED INTACT THROUGH THE KILNS 
FROM THE SORTERS, ON WAY TO SORTING, GRADING AND STORAGE SHEDS. 


The foundry is another institution where a vast 
amount of work for the company is done that other- 
wise would have to be done on the outside, at a 
greater expense. This is a large brick building, where 
most of the cast iron and brasses are made. No piece 


is too large or too intricate to handle in this shop, 
from patterns made in the adjoining pattern shop. A 
large force of experienced workmen are employed. 

The electrical headquarters is a brick building, in 
charge of a chief electrician, where all electrical sup 
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STACKED IN UNIT PACKAGES AND STORED, READY FOR PLANING MILL OR DIRECT SHIPMENT. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW—IN FOREGROUND DRESSED LUMBER SHED FOR LOCAL SALES—LONG BUILDING IS 3,000,000 CAPACITY DRY KILN SORTER, 


plies are kept and where a general line of repair work 
tor the plant lighting system and the electric trolley 
system is done. 

The fifty-six acres covered by the plant of the At- 
lantie Coast Lumber Corporation are traversed by 9 


miles of standard gage electric railroad track, upon 
which is operated the motor trains that serve the plant 
as a facility. This system of trackage welds every 
one ot the department buildings together, as may be 
seen in the accompanying description of the process of 
manufacturing lumber at this great plant. There are 
six motors and 130 accompanying trucks. The motors 
were supplied by the General Electric Company. The 
cars were made in the company’s own shops, above 


deseribed. 


THE DRY KILN INSTALLATION. 

A lumber manutacturer may have the finest trees 
in the world to draw from, he may have the best that 
is made of woods equipment, he may have a sawyer 
par excellence, he may send the highest class lumber 
that it is possible to make into the dry kiln to receive 
its final treatment—and right there he may often 
spoil this magnificent lumber in the making and ren- 








KILNS—IN THE DISTANCE THE SAMPIT RIVER AND MILL 


der it unmerchantable. Sometimes it is the fault of 
the dry kiln superintendent; oftener it is the fault 
of the dry kiln itself. The Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corporation made no such mistake. 

The immense battery of dry kilns that flank both 
sides of the huge trimming and sorting shed consti- 
tutes one of the most formidable dry kiln batteries in 
the world and forms one of the most striking char- 
acteristics of this great sawmill plant. The dry kilns 
at the new plant consist of twenty-eight rooms, each 20 
feet wide by 104 feet long, fourteen on each side of 
the trimming and sorting shed where all of the lum- 
ber is conveyed directly from the saws. Before in- 
stalling its dry kiln system the management made a 
careful investigation of the various types of dry kilns, 
keeping in mind the fact that much depends upon the 
quality of the dried stock. The company required a 
kiln tor drying its lumber bright and soft without 
checking, warping or ecase-hardening. The Moore 
moist air type of kiln, manufactured by the L. Moore 
Dry Kiln Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., was selected. 
This order for twenty-eight kilns constitutes the larg- 
est order ever placed at one time for dry kilns. 

The Moore moist air type of kiln has a system of 


ventilation that is automatic in its operation and re- 
tains sufficient humidity in the kiln to keep the sur- 
face of the boards soft while the moisture from the 
center is being extracted. There are no openings in 
these kilns to admit cold air at the base and this 
prevents currents of air in the kilns that will draft 
away the moisture and create a hot, dry atmosphere 
that tends to cook and scorch the stock. With the 
cold air system the grade of lumber is said often to 
be lowered, and especially is this true of the lower 
grade, knotty stock. With the Moore moist air system 
the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation found that it 
could dry all grades of lumber together in the same 
room. One noticeable fact in this connection is that 
l-inch stock can be dried in the same kiln and in the 
same truck with 2-inch stock without injury to the 
former. The total kiln equipment at Georgetown com- 
prises thirty-eight rooms. 


A Feature That Is Different. 


More attention is being paid to the grade of stock 
now than ever before and the dry kiln phase of a lum- 
ber plant is becoming more and more important, as it 
is very easy to lower the grade of lumber that is 








A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PLANING MILL AND ELECTRIC TRAIN ON THE WAY TO THE PLANING MILL FROM THE BIG DRY KILN SORTER 


AND STORAGE SHED. 
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STACKER AND STORAGE SHED—END TO THE RIGHT CONTAINS 
NO. 4, WHERE ALL TIMBERS AND DIMENSION ARE CUT. 


improperly dried. One feature of the Georgetown 
plant that is different from any other in the country 
is the gravity roller system. The Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation does not use trucks, but the lum- 
ber is stacked directly on top of inverted channel iron 
bars six feet long and moves through the kiln to the 
rear platforms on these same units, from there being 
transferred direct to the stock sheds or planing mill 
or to the ships. This feature alone makes the cost of 
handling the lumber very economical. 

The dry kiln buildings are of brick construction, 
with the L. Moore latest style of steel foundation, 
there being no wood under the lumber. The kiln 
roofs are built of cypress lumber, with channel iron 
joists. <A fireproof roofing paint used on top and on the 
under’ side of the cypress roof is said to make the roof 
practically immune from fire. There is less than 15,- 


W00 feet of piping installed in each room. The most 
remarkable feature of these dry kilns is that not more 
than fifty pounds steam pressure is carried. This is 
due to the fact that the piping is so well drained that 
it is impossible for condensed water to remain in the 
heating coils and every foot of pipe throws out the 
maximum heat. There are no reducing pipes and the 


expansion and coutraction is perfect. When operated 
to full capacity these twenty-eight kilns will dry 
500,000 feet of boards a day. 


THE BLOWER SYSTEM. 


One of the most important features of a manufac- 
turing plant of this kind is the blower installation. 
This, like all other equipment of the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation, is of the best and most approved 
type. The blower system was manufactured and in- 
stalled by the Savannah Blow Pipe Company, of Sa- 
vannah, Ga. It is one of the largest installations ever 
put into a sawmill plant and consists of what is tech- 
nically known as one double 80, one double 60 and 
two single 50 fans, the whole taking the entire shav- 
ings and dust product from some 20-odd planing mili 
machines. 

The double 80 fan makes delivery of all refuse 
through 960 feet of pipe thirty-eight inches in diam- 
eter to the fuel house at the central power plant. 
These blower fans, as is every machine in the planing 
mill, are driven by individual electric motors, which 
enables them to keep speed and production up to the 
maximum. 


As the total cut of the sawmill is ap- 


THE MACHINERY THAT UNLOADS UNIT PACKAGES AS THEY COME FROM THE 


proximately 700,000 feet a day, a large proportion of 
which passes through the planing mill, the necessity 
of a dependable blower system is patent. 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 


To attain the ends desired by the corporation and 
to make this new plant one of the most perfect saw- 
mills in the world, the designing and placing of the 
machinery was entrusted to trained experts with fa- 
cilities for supplying the highest type of machinery 
for the purpose known. The contract for the equip- 
ment was placed with the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. The mill was de- 
signed by that company in codperation with the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Corporation, and a great deal of credit 
is due the designers for the unusual showing made in 
the operation of this wonderful plant. ‘ 

The general arrangement of the plant is that of a 
shortleaf yellow pine sawmill. The new mill manu- 
factures lumber up to twenty feet long, sawing it al 
most entirely into l-inch and 2-inch material. No’ 
timbers are manufactured in the new mill, hence there 
is no timber dock or provision for handling timbers. 
The back end of the sawmill is closed up, requiring 














SHOWING METHOD OF TRANSFERRING PACKAGES OF KILN DRIED LUMBER FROM ELECTRIC TRAIN TO VARIOUS MACHINES IN PLANING MILL. 


FROM MILL LUMBER COMES OUT SIDE-WISE IN PACKAGES DIRECT TO AN ELECTRIC TRAIN READY FOR SHIPMENT. 
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ELECTRIC TRAIN KILN DRIED STOCK FROM GREAT STORAGE SHED EN ROUTE TO IMMENSE 
SHIPPING DOCK. 


all sawed lumber to pass over the trimmers, which are 


built to trim up to twenty feet only. In order to reach 
a satistactory production with a mill of this type it 
is necessary to handle a great many pieces per day. 
An output of feet, board measure, per hour 
might be small for a mill sawing long -timbers and 
large dimension principally, but for a mill with the 
same number of sawing units working up the logs 
as is done in the Atlantic Coast plant it might repre- 
sent the last word in fast and economical production. 

The new sawmill, therefore, had to be designed for 
the most rapid handling of comparatively small pieces 
and with this end in view every modern automatic 
time saving appliasce was considered and where found 
udvisable was installed. 

All of the machinery in the sawmill is driven by 
alternating electric motors, the decision of 
the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation to adopt this 
system of 


current 


driving being based on its own experience 


and investigation of other modern plants. This con- 
cern installed an electric power plant operating direct 
connected motors throughout its planing mill about 


twelve years ago and has operated continuously since 


then with the same type ot motors. Although these 
motors were direct current machines, a design that 


has been largely superseded for this class of work, the 
experience of the company was so satisfactory that 





it was decided that the entire new plant should be 
driven electrically, using the most modern machinery. 


Arrangement of Sawing Units. 


There are five sawing units in the mill—two Allis- 
Chalmers double cutting telescopic type band mills, 
two Allis-Chalmers horizontal resaws and a Union 
lron Works gang. The logs are hauled up from the 
pond on a single log slip and thrown either way by 
«a double steam log kicker and stored on the log deck, 
being handled in the usual manner to the two band 
mills. With this type of band mill, the wheels, eight 
feet in diameter, can be quickly raised and lowered 
together, keeping constant tension on the saw. This 
brings the top wheel close to the cut at all times and 
prevents ‘‘snaking’’ of the saw. These mills ‘‘ break 
down’’ an average of over 1,000 logs each per day, 
the total number of logs handled running from 2,000 
to 2,500 each ten hours. There is no cut-off saw on 
the log deck and the logs are cut to mill length be- 
fore being put on the haul-up chain. 

The horizontal resaws comprising the second pair of 
units have wheels six feet in diameter. The feed 
tables are in two sections, thus allowing two thick- 
nesses of stock to be cut on each machine at the same 
time. Except waste ends, all the slabs from the band 
mills are delivered to the horizontal resaws and much 
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of the stock is sawed to 2-inch and 4-inch thickness: 
on the head band mills and transferred to the resav ; 
to be split into l-inch lumber. As many of the sla} s 
and flitches have to pass through the resaws sever: | 
times to be reduced to one inch in thickness, ea) 
machine is provided with a system of automatic 1 

turn transfers and live rolls that bring the flitch cr 


thick slab back into position before the machin», 
while the board that has been cut goes on to tle 


edger. 

The mill is so designed that both band mills ein 
stock the gang, which is the fifth sawing unit. The 
flippers that throw the cants for the gang from tlie 
head saws have special steel arms that permit tle 
slab or board to pass under them along the live rolls, 
while the cant is caught directly off the carriage heai- 


blocks and thrown onto the gang transfer. This 
avoids the common difficulty of having slabs and 


cants together thrown onto the gang transfer, re- 
quiring hand labor to return the slabs to the live 
rolls. A swinging boom crane with tongs is used io 
assist in placing and piling up cants before the gany. 


Arrangement Simplifies the Sawing. 


With this installation of sawing units it is imma- 
terial where the saw strikes the log in making the 
first cut, for it a thick slab is made the horizontal 
resaw will get out all the lumber there is in it. This 
saves loss of time that occurs where the sawyer has to 
set the log carefully on the carriage in order to sim- 
ply ‘‘skin’’ it and take off as thin a slab as possible. 
In this mill many of the smaller logs are simply split 
in the middle and both pieces dropped to the resaws, 
thus disposing of the log by a single line on the head 
band mill. From logs a little larger two slabs are 
taken off, on opposite sides, and transferred to the re- 
saw, while the cant is dropped to the gang, thus dis- 
posing of the log with only two lines on the band 
mill, The sawyer opens up for inspection logs of 
large size or of high grade and saws for grade. Both 
carriages are equipped with Prescott steam setworks 
and receders, the speed of these machines being an im- 
portant asset to the sawyers when running double-cutting 
or sawing small logs. 

A battery of three edgers beyond the resaws and 
gang is so arranged that each edger receives stock 
from both sides, and both resaws and the gang are so 
arranged as to deliver stock both ways to the edgers. 
The first edger takes stock from the right hand band 
mill and right hand resaw. The second handles prin- 
cipally stock from the gang, but can take lumber from 
the right hand resaw if required, while the third edger 
takes care of the lumber from the left hand band mill 
and left hand resaw. 

The slab slasher is of standard pattern with chains 
extended across the floor, the arrangement being such 
that all slabs and edgings may be brought onto the 
chains and automatically carried across the slasher 
table and cut into pieces four feet one inch long. In 
this mill, however, most of the edgings, instead of go- 
ing to the slasher, are dropped directly down through 
spouts into a hog and ground up for fuel. The slab 
slasher is driven by a motor directly connected to the 
arbor, thus eliminating belt and tightener. 

The two trimmers are located on the same side of 
the mill, thus simplifying the handling of the lumber 
and its distribution on the sorting chains. Both trim- 
mers cut lumber from six to twenty feet long by in- 
tervals of two feet, the saws being raised and lowered 
by Allis-Chalmers air lift cylinders. With this sys- 
tem a trimmer operator presses a key to operate a 
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PANORAMA OF THE REMARKABLE 5,000,000 FEET CAPACITY DOCK AND STORAGE 


SHED, WHERE LUMBER FOR SHIPMENT BY THE 
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su instead of pulling a lever, the entire manifold of 
kc. levers occupying only about one-fourth of the 


sp ce necessary for the same number of hand levers. 
Bh trimmers are driven by motors directly connected 
to (he countershafts. 


May Equalize Work of Trimmers. 


lach edger has a back table arranged in two parts so 
thit lumber can go to either trimmer, as required. 
T)is extension table may be raised when desired so as 
to allow all the lumber to fall in position for the first 
tricamer, thus making it possible to equalize the work 
on the two trimmers, or, in case one breaks down, all 
the lumber may be sent to the other trimmer to the 
limit of its capacity. These extension tables behind 
the edgers are swung up and down by steam cylinders 
underneath the floor. 

\t the end of the mill a special trimmer has been 
set up for making sticks to use in stacking lumber on 
kiln trucks. To provide kiln sticks some of the larger 
edgings are allowed to travel over the end of the ex- 
tension tables with the lumber to the second trimmer 
and as they pass along the floor chain transfer they 
are picked out and sent to this kiln-stick trimmer, 
each edging making two sticks. The sticks drop from 
this trimmer on to a Gandy belt conveyor eight inches 
wide and are earried lengthwise to a self-feed rip saw, 
where they are ripped to the proper width and dropped 
onto another belt conveyor that carries them out to a 
platform, from which they may be conveniently picked 
up by a transfer car and distributed to the kiln 
stackers. 

From the two trimmers the lumber is transferred on 
chains to two systems of divided-roll edge sorters, 
each of these systems distributing lumber to stacking 
pockets in front of a battery of dry kilns. The kilns 
are arranged in two batteries of fourteen each. The 
boards are stacked on edge on the kiln cars and go 
through the kilns crosswise instead of endwise, as is 
usually the case. 

After passing through the kilns to the platform the 
lumber is transferred to long trains of electric cars 
that transport it in units from the dry kiln batteries to 
the long dry kiln sorter and storage shed, Here the 
unit packages are automatically unloaded, graded, 
sorted and stacked again and stored in the form of 
unit packages in the grade shed, which has a eapacity 
of 3,000,000 feet of lumber, ready for direct shipment 
in the rough by rail or water, or to be manufactured 
in the planing mill. Lumber for the planing mill passes 
in tram or carloads from the dry kiln storage shed to 
the end of the planing mill, where it is again shifted 
by the roller system in complete unit packages to the 
planing mill transfer ear, which runs the length of 
the planing mill on the side back of the machines. 
From the transfer car the lumber is shifted to the va- 
rious planing mill machines, being delivered endwise, 
ready for feeding through the machines. After pass- 
ing through the planing machines the lumber is again 
propelled in unit packages under cover in the planing 
mill shed to the electrie railway, ready to be rolled out 
on to the waiting electric cars. From here the planed 
and dressed lumber orders are made up and run to 
the great shipping shed for ocean shipment, or to the 
car side for railway shipment. 


Makes Shingles and Lath. 
Nearly opposite the edgers, behind the right hand 


band mill, provision has been made for working up 
cypress stock into shingles, and behind the slasher a 


plant has been provided for manufacturing lath. The 
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PANS THREE STEAMERS AND TEN SAILING VESSELS IS RECEIVED—THE LUMBER IS RECEIVED BY TRAINLOAD ON THE SIDE OF SHED 




















THE TIMBER DOCK AND REAR VIEW OF MILL NO. 4 WHERE ALL THE BIG HEAVY TIMBERS 
ARE CUT. 


lath plant includes a power feed stock table for both 
lath bolter and mill, a four-saw Allis-Chalmers lath 
bolter and five-caw lath mill, together with packer and 
trimmer. 

The filing room is located above the mill, directly 
over the sawing units. The band mills, resaws and 
gang all being grouped ahead of the edgers, the saws 
from all of them are readily raised to the filing room 
or lowered from it, thus facilitating quick changing 
of saws and helping to reduce the idle time to the low- 
est possible minimum. 

Two principal features of interest are presented on 
the lower floor of the mill—the driving system and 
the conveyor system. There is no line shaft in the 
mill and one may walk through the plant from end 
to end. All the principal machines are driven by in- 
dividual motors, the minor machines, transfers, rolls 
ete. being grouped together in the most economical 
manner, with one motor driving each group. This plan 
reduces the first cost of motors to the lowest desirable 
point and yet requires no mechanical transmission ma- 
chinery except a few very light countershafts and 
attachments. In this mill any one of the five sawing 
units may be stopped without affecting in any way 
the full speed production of the other four, the same 
being true of all the principal machines other than 
the sawing units. 


Conveyor System and Hogs. 

The arrangement of the conveyor system for this 
unique plant presented to the designer an unusual 
problem. The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, of 
Wilmington, Del., operates alongside the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Corporation’s property a large plant 
manufacturing ethyl alcohol from wood refuse and all 
of the wood refuse not used by the sawmill for fuel 
for its own power plant is sold to the du Pont com 
pany. As the du Pont company prefers to get the 
wood as finely ground as possible, the first requirement 
of a conveyor system was to gather all the sawdust and 
transport it to the alcohol plant; the next, to provide 
the sawmill power plant with sufficient wood in the 
form of chips from the hog to generate steam for the 
mill, and finally, to convey to the alcohol plant all the 
remaining refuse wood after having been ground up. 
To successfully meet these requirements three hogs are 
used, all of them being of the Harvey type, and are 
giving excellent results. Two of the hogs are located 
underneath the edgers and edgings are fed directly 
into them through spouts from the upper floor, the 
hogs being so located that all three edgers feed di 
rectly into them. The third hog, which is larger than 
the others and is located near the head end of the 
mill, receives all the refuse wood from. the slasher, 


trimmers and clean-up conveyors. Each hog is driven 
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IN DISTANCE PART OF GEORGETOWN; IN RIGHT FOREGROUND ONE OF THE YARDS. 
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UNLOADING TRAIN OF UNIT PACKAGES IN SHIPPING DOCK—UNLOADED CARS IN FORE- 
GROUND—ON RIGHT, TRANSFERRING LOAD FROM ELECTRIC TRAIN TO TRANSFER ROLLERS. 





at a constant speed by a separate electric motor. ured and payment made to the Atlantie Coast Lumber 
From the hogs the dust and finely ground chips are Corporation at an agreed contract price. 
conveyed to the alcohol plant on an 18-inch belt run- Although a large brick and steel refuse burner 


ning on troughing rolls at a speed of 380 feet per stands beside the new mill, the fire is out and there 
minute. At the alcohol mill the ground wood is meas- is not even a conveyor leading into it from the present 





plant. Every pound of wood that comes into the m 
mill is utilized and absolutely nothing goes to waste 


The Power Plant. 


Previous to the fire that resulted in the erection 
this magnificent new mill there were two boiler pla: 
in constant use, the larger plant consisting of twe) 
boilers, each 72 inches by 18 feet, horizontal tubu! 
type. The smaller plant contained five similar boileys 
and, with all the boilers in both plants in full ope: 
tion, it was found difficult to provide sufficient stean 
for the sawmills and dry kilns. Now, however, wit! 
the new sawmill in full swing, running night and da 
it is unnecessary to fire the auxiliary plant of five 
boilers at all and only sixteen or seventeen of the 
boilers in the original plant. While more work is av- 
complished than before, this striking reduction in 
steam consumption is due principally to the turbine 
power plant and the electric motor drive in the mill. 

The power for the new mill is supplied by three 
Allis-Chalmers horizontal, continuous flow, high pres- 
sure, condensing steam turbines of the Parsons type, 
each turbine having a maximum continuous capacity 
of 700 kilowatts at 75 percent power factor. These 
turbines exhaust into surface condensers, operating 
under high vacuum. The turbines are directly con- 
nected to Allis-Chalmers alternating current, revolving 
field generators, 480 volts, 60 cycle, 3 phase, the units 
having a speed of 3,600 revolutions per minute. The 
exciting current for starting the steam turbines is sup- 
plied by two Allis-Chalmers impulse turbines direct 
connected to two continuous eurrent generators, the 
exciting current being generated at 120 volts. In addi- 
tion to driving all the motors in the sawmill the tur- 
bines drive a motor generator set for changing the 
alternating current into continuous current, which is 
used in the electric locomotives that handle all the 
lumber from the kilns, planing mills, storage sheds and 
vards. The planing mill machinery is driven by an 
Allis-Chalmers engine and generator set that was not 
destroyed in the fire. 

At present the sawmill is running to full capacity 
10 hours per day and on the night turn one band mill, 
one resaw and the gang are running. Under these 
conditions two of the turbo-generating sets operate 
continuously from 6:30 a. m. Monday to 11:30 p. m. 
Saturday, never being stopped for any cause except on 
Sunday. The third machine is required for the day 
run only and is stopped at night, the work being al- 
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WO OF THE COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS, KATAHDIN AND RICHMOND, LOAD 


ING AT THE GREAT DOCKS—FIVE VESSELS HAVE BEEN LOADED HERI 
AT ONE TIME—IN FOREGROUND, DETAILS OF TRANSFER ROLLERS. 
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ternated among the three machines in successive weeks. 

‘The new mill of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corpora- 
tion was erected by the Saw Mill Construction Com- 
pany, of Savannah, Ga., many of the ideas of A. W. 
Corkins, general manager of that company, being incor- 
porated in the plant. 

MARKETING THE OUTPUT. 

With this magnificent equipment supplying a prod- 
uct of the very highest grade it is small wonder that 
the lumber manufactured by the Atlantic Coast Lum- 
ber Corporation is finding increasing favor in all sec- 
tions of the consuming territory and the system of 
marketing that has been arranged is in every way com- 
mensurate with the unexcelled physical features of the 
plant. The trade-mark ‘‘ Atlantic Coast Soft Pine’’ 
has made its impress upon the trade and buyers are 
now asking for it by name. ‘This trade-mark name is 
a standard of excellence and architects have already 
learned to specify this lumber to a large extent. The 
stock and grade are right up to the top-notch and buy- 
ers know that they will get exactly what they pay 
for when they ask for this brand. 

The general sales offices of the corporation are lo- 
cated in the United States Rubber Building, New York 
City. Frank J. Saxe, the general sales manager, has 
studied the needs of buyers in the various lines of 
trade and has succeeded admirably in making them see 
the superiority of ‘‘ Atlantic Coast Soft Pine’’ for 
their manifold needs. The policy of President Clifford 
is to keep at all times a large stock of lumber on hand 
at the mills and not for one moment during the past 
months of trade depression has the plant faltered in 
its operation. Instead, the work has gone right on of 
making lumber and keeping up the stock. At present 


the corporation has over 35,000,000 feet of dry stock 
on hand in Georgetown. President Clifford firmly be- 
lieves that this country is on the verge of the greatest 
era of prosperity that it has ever known and that 
when the demand for lumber comes, as it surely will, it 
will come with a rush. Hence he figures that the mill 
with the stock in shipping condition is the mill that 
will get the business. This opinion is shared by the 
board of directors, all men of national and interna- 
tional prominence in the business world. The director- 
ate is composed of the following: 

Samuel P. Colt, James P. Ford, Francis Lynde Stetson, John 
D. Carberry, James C, Brady, M. J. Quinn and Frank J. Saxe, 


of New York; Lester Leland and Raymond §. Farr, of Boston, 
and R. J. Clifford, of Georgetown, S. C. 


Facilities for Distribution. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation maintains a 
yard at Long Island City, New York, where a stock 
of several million feet of the famous ‘‘ Atlantic Coast 
Soft Pine’’ is always kept on hand and from whence 
shipments are made direct to the trade in that vicin- 
ity. The corporation’s own steamships and sailing ves- 
sels bring the lumber direct from the mill to this yard, 
besides conveying lumber in cargo lots to other east- 
ern markets such as Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. A planing mill and yard are also maintained 
at Norfolk, Va., in charge of Thomas E. Kerr. The 
planing mill plant there was recently destroyed by 
fire, but has been rebuilt. 

An office and dock are maintained at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in charge of S. H. Dyer. Three large steamships 
are owned by the corporation, the Katahdin, carrying 
1,100,000 feet, the Richmond, 750,000 feet and the 
Aragon, 1,250,000 feet and as the Sampit River has a 
30-foot channel right up to the plant, these heavy 


draft boats are enabled to run alongside the great ship- 
ping docks and load, as many as five vessels having 
been known to load at these spacious docks at the same 
time. In addition to the three steamships the cor- 
poration owns and has under charter a fleet of ten 
sailing vessels. The corporation sends its vessels with 
lumber cargoes as far North as Portland, Me. 

When President Clifford took hold of the operation 
he experienced difficulty in inducing stevedores to load 
the vessels at night and during the holiday season, 
but he soon overcame this prejudice and now his men 
work without interruption when the necessity requires. 

THE COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT. 

The largest mercantile house in Georgetown is oper- 
ated by the interests of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corporation, but as a separate and distinct institu- 
tion, known as the Southern Mercantile Company. The 
company is incorporated for $60,000 and does a tre- 
mendous business. The store building is a large frame 
structure located near the sawmill plant. The business 
of the mercantile company is not confined alone to the 
families of the mill employees but it enjoys a large 
patronage from the people of Georgetown and the 
countryside. The officers of the Southern Mercantile 
Company are: 

President—R. J. Clifford. 

Vice president—R. M. Barnes. 

Secretary-treasurer—L. M. Overton. 

The same careful supervision characteristic of all 
other branches of the business of this concern is given 
the mereantile business and a large and well chosen 
stock is always available to its many patrons. 

[This article by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is designated 


“Advertisement” under the provisions of the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912.] 





CAR SHORTAGE LESS AND DISTRIBUTION IMPROVING. 


Rush of Rolling Stock to Certain Points Left Other Centers Short—Grain, Stock and Steel Movements to Blame 
—Prompt Loading to Capacity and Unloading Will Prevent Local Shortages. 


Careful investigation and reports from many sources 
indicate that the crisis in the car shortage situation 
has been passed and that conditions are now improv- 
ing and will probably continue to improve. ‘‘Sta- 
tistical Statement No. 11,’’ issued by the committee 
on relations between railroads of the American Rail- 
way Association shows a total surplus of cars Decem- 
ber 1, 1915, of 60,793, while on November 1, 1915, 
the total surplus was only 55,793, or a decrease of 
5,000 ears in one month. The total car shortage De- 
cember 1, 1915, was 22,594, while November 1, 1915, 
the total shortage was 27,524, or about 5,000 cars 
more. Of the total car shortage December 1, 1915, 
14,845 were box cars, while of this number one-half 
were reported from Canada. Of the total surplus of 
60,793 ears, 15,441 were box cars, and almost none 
was in Canada. 

Much of the fear that existed regarding car short- 
age was based upon the unusually heavy grain move- 
ment. Winter wheat began to move last July and is 
practically gone now. Spring wheat began to move 
in September and October and is pretty well dis- 
tributed by this time. Because of the softness of the 
corn crop due to its unusual moisture, and because of 
its low nutritive value as feed, there has been an un- 
usually large movement of stock from the country to 
the large cities and packing centers. However, those 
in position to know say that during the last thirty 
days there has been little or no complaint of car 
shortage. 

Another movement which for a time aggravated the 
car shortage consisted of large shipments of freight 
car parts from the steel centers of Philadelphia and 
the central West to the Pacifie coast for shipment to 
Siberia, These shipments required large numbers of 
freight ears, but the cars from this westward move- 
ment are now being returned and these shipments, 
although continuing, promise to give no more trouble 
or cause for alarm. The blocking of the Panama 
Canal sent a large amount of traffic overland which 
otherwise would have gone by water and consequently 
required an inereased number of freight ears. 

A hopeful feature of the situation is that eastern 
ports, especially New York, are now beginning to 
return some of the numerous cars which have for so 
long been tied up there.’ About Christmas time there 
were about 50,000 cars in or near or on their way 
to New York, which was 10,000 more than the previous 
month. Perhaps the most hopeful feature of the car 
sipply situation, so far as the lumber industry is 
coneerned, is the return movement of cars from the 
Gulf ports that are now available and are being used 
for lumber shipments. For some time a large number 
cf freight cars were held in Gulf ports where they 
were used for storing the products which they con- 
tained while waiting for vessels to Europe. 

Now No Cause for Alarm. 

Careful investigations show that there is now no 
cause for alarm, but it must be admitted that many 

terests in the United States including the railroads 
‘iemselves were badly scared the latter part of No- 
vember and early December, when a committee from 
‘he American Railway Association consulted with the 
‘interstate Commerce Commission regarding the possi- 
hility of being allowed at once to make three changes. 
‘he first of these was that the railroads be permitted 
'o reduce the free time allowed at export points from 
‘uirty to fifteen days. Inasmuch as the railroads had 
‘uready filed schedules containing this change, the 
commission allowed it to be come effective and it will 








probably do much to alleviate if not prevent, in the 
future, congestion such as existed in New York and 
other eastern ports. 

This congestion has been aggravated, and perhaps 
caused, by the fact that many manufacturers of muni- 
tions and war supplies are paid for their goods as 
soon as they are placed on cars, while others receive 
payment for their products as soon as they reach New 
York. Thus manufacturers haye been eager to ship 
their goods to eastern ports regardless of whether 
or not vessels could be secured to take them to Europe. 
The result has been that the docks have all been 
crowded to the limit and that thousands of cars have 
been tied up, used as store houses for goods which 
were waiting for vessels to take them to Europe. 

The second request of the committee of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association was that the railroads be al- 
lowed to increase the demurrage rate progressively— 
forty-eight hours to be allowed free, as at present, 
and three days at $1 a day, which is now the prac- 
tice, but asking that for the next three days $3 a day 
be charged and after that a rate of $5 a day be 
charged. This progressive rate of demurrage is now 
in force on refrigerator cars and has done much to 
insure prompt loading and unloading of cars and 
made available a large supply which was formerly tied 
up in needless delay. Higher demurrage rates have 
also been successfully tried in California. The third 
request of the committee was that the average time 
agreement be abolished, the railroads claiming that 
many large shippers get credit for time to which 
they are not entitled. Thus, while shippers are usually 
prompt about loading outbound goods, they are often 
needlessly slow about unloading inbound merchandise. 
The National Industrial Traffic League, representing 
American shippers, protested against the last two pro- 
posals of the railroads and the commission decided 
that it could not grant them without first holding a 
hearing on the subject. 

How Lumbermen May Prevent Shortage. 

While it is true that both shippers and railroads 
were more frightened than injured by the car short- 
age and that taking the North American continent as 
a whole, there existed no net car shortage, the talk 
has served to emphasize certain things which, if fol- 
lowed out by shippers, will tend to prevent shortage 
conditions in the future. So far as the lumber in- 
dustry is concerned probably the worst feature is 
the practice of shipping transit cars and at least one 
railroad complains that this is a prolific source of 
delay in proper and efficient car distribution and an 
absolute waste in transportation economy. Prompt 
loading and unloading of all cars and the loading of 
all cars to full capacity will do much to avoid or elim- 
inate any local car shortage which may exist. Antici- 
pating the disposal of freight before its arrival is 
another precaution which will also facilitate the rapid 
distribution of ears. 

Much of the reported car shortage is purely local 
and even when the North American continent shows 
a large net surplus of cars there are reported instances 
of car shortage from certain localities and from cer- 
tain branches of business. Thus, some litle town 
may need ears and need them quickly for shipments. 
One hundred miles away there may be plenty of empty 
ears to supply this demand, but until these cars can be 
sent to the place where they are wanted, a car short- 
age will be reported from-that place. Moreover, there 
may be a shortage of certain special kinds of cars, 
such as furniture or automobile. 


J. F. Porterfield, general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Illinois Central Railroad, said in dis- 
cussing this situation that the Illinois Central had 
only slight car shortages reported from first one place 
and then another, but no general or net car short- 
age. Many of the road’s cars are tied up in the East 
and there is a slight accumulation at New Orleans due 
also to the scarcity of seagoing vessels. However, 
the cars in New Orleans will probably soon be re- 
leased. The Illinois Central Railroad has experi- 
enced considerable trouble in Chicago where grain 
elevators and other distributers receive cars of grain 
and then load them out again for the East instead of 
making eastern lines furnish the cars for this traffic. 
The railroad believes that the crisis has passed and 
that no serious car shortage is to be expected in the 
near future. In December the road had a net short- 
age of cars but there is now a net surplus so far as 
box and coal cars are concerned. The management 
is making every effort to keep its rolling stock at 
home and is also increasing the miles per day. One 
source of delay and waste is the habit of using cars 
for storing lumber which is shipped in transit. Mr. 
Porterfield says that it costs 63 cents a day simply 
to own a car and that at the present time a car is 
worth a great deal more to the railroad companies than 
the $1 a day paid for demurrage. The practice of 
using ears to store goods while banking arrangements 
are being made is also a cause of great annoyance. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad reports 
a healthy business, saying that while there is no great 
surplus of cars there is no acute shortage. The ton- 
nage being handled at present by the road is prob- 
ably the same or a little less than what it was thirty 
and sixty days ago. The probable slight decrease in 
tonnage is due to the decreased quantity of building 
material such as cement, and brick that is now being 
shipped. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way reports that the morning of January 4 showed a 
net surplus of furniture and box ears on its line, but 
that grain cars were a little scarce. An official of 
the road in Chicago said that so far no acute car 
shortage had been experienced. Empty freight cars 
are being released from Gulf ports and being used 
for lumber shipments from the South and Southwest. 
The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad reports that 
October was the heaviest month, but that it experi- 
enced a shortage only in grain cars and that possibly 
this seeming scarcity even in grain cars was due to 
the fact that shippers order more cars than they really 
need. The situation is now considerably better and 
promises to improve still further. 

Complications of Situation. 

The car supply situation in Chicago has been com 
plicated by the unusually large shipments of live 
stock to Chicago, due largely to the poor quality of 
this year’s corn crop, which has caused stock raisers 
to sell their hogs and cattle earlier than usual rather 
than to keep and feed them. During December, 1915, 
1,230,633 hogs entered Chicago, a record which has 
never been equaled in the history of Chicago. 

Although there is congestion in New York and the rail- 
road yards are so crowded that rapid distribution of cars 
is difficult, the roads concerned are attempting to prevent 
further congestion, placing embargoes on freight for 
foreign shipment until vessels have been secured to move 
the freight already in New York City and other eastern 
ports. The largest amount of tonnage usually occurs 
between October 1 and 15, but this year it probably 
came some time in November. 
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RAILROADS TO ADVANCE RATES. 


Commission Gives Permission for Average Increase of 


2.55 Cents on Hardwood and Other Lumber. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a formal opinion has upheld the 
proposal of the railroads to advance rates on lumber 
from certain points in Missouri and Arkansas, and on 
hardwood lumber from points in southern Arkansas, 
Texas and Louisana, to Milwaukee an average of about 
2.55 cents per 100 pounds. The extreme increase is 3.2 
cents, except from a few stations on the line of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, from which it is 
3.7 cents. 

The increases on lumber generally apply from pro- 
ducing points on the Frisco, Missouri Pacific, Iron 
Mountain and Rock Island roads in Missouri and north- 
eastern Arkansas. In increasing the rates on hard- 
woods, the yellow pine rates were taken as the maxima. 
The tariffs containing the increases, which were sus- 
pended pending investigation, contain some reductions, 
which in most instances amount to 0.2 of a cent per 
100 pounds. The order of suspension is vacated as of 
January 15, 1916. 

From most points in Missouri and from all points south 
of Arkansas no change in rates on lumber generally are 
proposed. On traffic moving through Thebes, IIl., and 
from Thebes via the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road the rates are made by combination on Thebes, and 
the increases occur in the proportional rates for the 
haul north of Thebes. Both producers and consumers 
protested against the increases. The opinion, which 
was prepared by Commissioner Meyer, says in part: 


With the exception of increases on hardwood lumber from 
points in southern Arkansas, the increases herein involved 
are from points north of the so-called yellow pine blanket. 
Respondents assert that the changes proposed from points 
north of the blanket correct an adjustment erroneously made 
in 1909 upon the supposition that the maintenance of the 
Chicago rates to Milwaukee and the other destinations in- 
volved was compelled by reductions which had been made by 
lines operating through Kansas City, whereas those reduc- 
tions should have been reflected only in the rates from the 
blanket where the competition of the Kansas City lines is 
felt. The increases in rates on hardwood lumber from 
points in southern Arkansas within the blanket, it is stated, 
were made in order to equalize the rates on hardwoods with 
the rates on yellow pine in conformity with the adjustment 
prevailing north and south of the points of origin herein 
involved. The protestants rely upon the fact that the 1909 
reductions were voluntarily made by the carriers, and con- 
tend that the carriers should not now be permitted, by 
raising the rates, to shut protestants out of markets to 
which the reduced rates had given them access. 

Prior to May 7, 1907, the rates on yellow pine from the 
blanket territory to Milwaukee and Chicago were 29 cents 
and 26 cents, respectively, composed of 16 cents to Thebes, 
13 cents Thebes to Milwaukee; and 16 cents to Thebes, 10 
cents Thebes to Chicago. The same total rates from points 
of origin to Milwaukee and Chicago applied as joint through 
rates via St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, Ill., and Kansas 
City, Mo. On the date named the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company reduced the rate to Milwaukee via their 
route through Kansas City to 26 cents, making it the same 
as the rate to Chicago. This reduction was met in 1909 
by the carriers serving the Southwest through the eastern 
gateways, Thebes, St. Louis, and East St. Louis, in order 
to maintain the commercial parity between mills on their 
lines and the mills which had been given the advantage 
of the reduced rate via Kansas City. However, the reduc- 
tions made through the eastern gateways were not restricted 
to the territory affected by the reduced rates which had been 
established via Kansas City. Thus the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Company met the reduced rates which had 
been established via Kansas City by reducing its proportional 
rate, Thebes to Milwaukee, applicable on any lumber traffic 
from territory south of Thebes and west of the Mississippi 
River, from 13 cents to 10 cents, thereby effecting a reduc- 
tion in the through rates not only from the blanket but also 
from points north of the blanket. 

The competitive influence of the Kansas City Southern, 
while felt throughout the entire yellow pine blanket terri- 
tory by the carriers operating through the eastern gateways, 


is strongest in the territory from Ashdown, Ark., southward. © 


North, and especially northeast, of Ashdown its influence 
gradually decreases, and it is practically non-existent north- 
east of the Arkansas River. It is in this section that 
protestants are located. They admit that as there had been 
no reduction in rates from their mills to Milwaukee via 
Kansas City there was no practical necessity for the reduc- 
tion made in 1909. 

Before the decision in the Five Percent Case, 31 I. C. C., 
350, Milwaukee customarily paid on lumber from Kentucky 
and Tennessee moving through Cairo, IIl., or Evansville, Ind., 
a rate 3 cents in excess of the rate to Chicago. The same 
was true prior to the reductions of 1907 and 1909 in the 
case of lumber moving from the southwestern States, where 
the relation was 13 cents from Thebes to Milwaukee as 
compared with 10 cents to Chicago, and 29 cents from the 
yellow pine blanket to Milwaukee as compared with 26 cents 
to Chicago. The changes of 1907 and 1909 placed Milwau- 
kee upon the Chicago basis. Since the decision in the 
“Five Percent Case, supra,” the rates on yellow pine from 
Evansville, Cairo, or Thebes to Milwaukee and Chicago are 
13.7 and 10.5 cents, respectively, except that on traffic 
from the Southwest the proportional rate from Thebes to 
Milwaukee is 10.5 cents, the same as to Chicago. The rate 
from the blanket territory to Milwaukee and Chicago is at 
present 26.5 cents. 

It will be observed that at present, except on lumber from 
the Southwest, the proportional rate Thebes to Milwaukee 


exceeds the proportional rate to Chicago by 3.2 cents. 
Under the proposed rates protestants will pay only so much 
of 3.2 cents in excess of the Chicago rate as is permitted 
by the observance, as a maximum, of the 26.5-cent rate 
from the more southerly mills to Milwaukee. This avoids 
fourth section violations. The proposed rates also remove 
fourth section violations which now exist. 

It has already been noted that the increases in rates via 
Thebes are effected by increases in the proportional rate 
north of Thebes. Since the increases proposed vary from 
different points of origin, the proposed proportionals from 
Thebes must of necessity vary according to the origin of 
each particular shipment. As a result eight different pro- 
portional rates are proposed from Thebes to Milwaukee, 
which are as follows: 13.7, 13.5, 13, 12.5, 12, 11.5, 11, 10.5. 
The rate to be applied north of Thebes depends upon the 
point of origin of the shipment. This situation is admittedly 
unique as to the southwestern lumber traffic. A somewhat 
similar proportional rate adjustment which formerly existed 
was condemned in the “Interior Iowa Cities Case,’ 28 I. C. 
C., 64. In the present instance, however, we have a 
different situation, for the proportionals here are compelled 
by the observance of the long-and-short-haul clause, and 
moreover are merely a means of equalization of joint 
through rates via other routes. It becomes interesting 
under the circumstances here to compare these proportionals 
with other rates on which lumber originating in the South- 
west and the Southeast is moved from Thebes and from 
Evansville and East St. Louis into the same territory. Such 
a comparison follows: 





..Rate Revenue Revenue 
per 100 per ton- per car- 


Distance, pounds. mile, mile.1 
From Thebes to— Miles. Cents. Mills. Cents. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 463 210.5 4.5 10.2 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 463 311.0 4.7 10.7 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 463 211.5 5 11,2 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 463 312.0 5.2 41.7 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 463 812.5 5.4 12.1 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 463 813.0 5.6 12.6 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 463 ~ 313.5 5.8 13.1 
Milwaukee, ‘Wis....... 463 313.7 5.9 13.3 
oe ee | ee , 378 10.5 5.5 12.5 
a | SRS Sees 296 9.5 6.4 14.5 
South Beni, Ind...... 418 12.6 6 13.6 
St. Josenh, Mich....... 438 12.6 5.7 12.9 
From Evansville to— 
South Bend, Ind....... 291 10.5 7.3 16.2 
Fort Wayne, Ind...... 288 11.6 8.1 18.1 
Grand Rapids, Mich.... 425 12.6 5.9 13.3 
Jackson, Mich......... 387 12.6 6.5 14.7 
Columbus, Ohio ....... 345: 12.6 7.2 16.4 
ToeGs; DRS 600606600 379 12.6 6.6 15 
From East St. Louis to— 
South Bend, Ind....... 348 10.5 6 13.6 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 238 8.5 7.3 16.1 
Fort Wayne, Ind...... 342 11.6 6.8 15.3 
Coldwater, Mich. ...... 417 12.6 6 13.6 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 336 / 9.5 5.7 12.7 
Columbus, Ohio ....... 419 12.6 6 13.5 
Greenwich, Ohio....... 467 an;7 ~ 5.9 13.2 
Marion; OIO .. 250% 421 12.6 6 13.5 


1 Based on lading of 45,000 pounds per car. 
2Present Milwaukee rate. 
8 Propused Milwaukee rates. 





With reference to the existing rates shown in the table 
preceding it is to be borne in mind that they were made 
effective following the decision of this commission in the 
“Five Percent Case, supra,” 

The proposed and present through rates, either joint or 
combination, from typical points of origin to Milwaukee, the 
destination of greatest traffic importance, compare thus: 





100 Lbs. 


Present, 
ton-mile. 


Present. 
car-mile.2 


Miles.? 

Rate per 
Proposed. 
Revenue per 
Proposed. 
Revenue per 
Present, 
Proposed, 


Hardwood and yellow- 


pine lumber: Cents. Cents. Mills. Mills. Cents. Cents. 


Leeper, Mo. ... 501 20.5 21.2 82 85 184 19.0 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 538 18.5 21.7 69 81 15.5 18.1 
Hoxie, Ark.....« 599 = 20.5 2:37 68 7.9 4 27:8 
Newport, Ark... 634 21.5 24.7 68 7.8 15.3 17.5 
Austin, Ark..... 693 23.5 26.5 6.8 7.6 15.3 17.2 
Hardwood lumber only: 
Little Rock, Ark. 718 23.55 265 65 74 14.7 16.6 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 783 25.5 26.5 6.5 6.8 14.7 15.2 
Farrell, Ark.... 736 23.5 265 64 7.2 14.4 16.2 
Gould, Ark..... 791 23.5 26.5 5.9 6.7 13.4 15.1 
McGehee, Ark... 780 23.5 26.5 60 68 13.6 15.3 
Montrose, Ark... 804 25.5 265 63 46.6 14.3 14.8 
1 Mileage from Leeper applies via St. Louis; from all other 


points applies via East St Louis. 
2 Based on lading of 45,000 pounds per car. 





About two years ago the Chicago & Eastern Lllinois Rail- 
road Company restricted the application of its Thebes to 
Milwaukee proportional to lumber originating south of 
Missouri. The proposed increased rates on hardwood from 
southern Arkansas are in accord with the commission’s 
findings in ‘‘Northbound Rates on Hardwood from the South- 
west,” 32 I. C. C., 521, in that the rate on yellow pine is 
observed as a maximum. It may also be noted that the 
present adjustment to Milwaukee permits, by rebilling at the 
latter point, the defeat of through rates to some Wisconsin 
destinations to the extent of one-half cent to 2 cents. This 
the proposed adjustment prevents. 

The protestants principally interested are cooperage manu- 
facturers who were given access to the Milwaukee market 
by the reductions of 1909. Prior to that time Milwaukee’s 
cooperage stock had been drawn largely from northern Wis- 
consin and Michigan. Cooperage stock is still produced in 
these States, but the industry labors under the handicap of 
greater manufacturing costs as compared with southwestern 
cooperage production. It is suggested by protestants that 


the differential of 3.2 cents, Milwaukee over Chicago, is 
excessive, but their argument is really based upon the fact 
that the present rates from Thebes to Milwaukee and 
Chicago are the same. 






JUSTIFY PROPOSED INCREASES. 


So Says Commission, Regarding Southwestern Car 
riers’ Petition—Advances Range from 2 to 5 Cents. 


WasHineTon, D. C., Jan. 3.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has rendered an opinion in which i{ 
holds that the carriers concerned have justified their 
proposed increased rates on lumber of all kinds from 
points on the Tremont & Gulf, Louisiana & Arkansas 
and other lines of railway in Louisiana and Arkansas to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston and othe: 
eastern destinations taking the same rates. The in- 
creases range from 2 to 5 cents per 100 pounds. The 
carriers contended that their primary purpose was to 
bring about a more equitable rate relationship. The or- 
der suspending the increases until January 30 is vacated 
as of January 8. 


The opinion, prepared by Commissioner Meyer, says: 


The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific extends west from 
Vicksburg, Miss., to Shreveport, La., a distance of 172 miles, 
Its connections involved are the Tremont & Gulf; Arkansas, 
Louisiana & Gulf; Louisiana & Arkansas; Alexandria & 
Western; North Louisiana & Gulf; Tioga & Southeastern; 
Ouachita & Northwestern; Louisiana & North West; Louisi- 
ana Railway & Navigation Company; and the Sibley, Lake 
Bisteneau & Southern Railway Company, one of the con- 
stituent lines of the Shreveport, Alexandria & Southwestern 
railway system. Of these the Louisiana & Arkansas, Sibley, 
Lake Bisteneau & Southern, Louisiana & North West, Tre- 
mont & Gulf, Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf, and Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Company connect directly with the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. The others connect with 
the direct connections named. These various connecting 
lines are really the principal respondents, as perhaps 95 
percent of the lumber involved is pine and only a small ton- 
nage of pine originates on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific. 

The territory of origin may be described generally as in- 
cluding a large part of Louisiana and the southern part of 
Arkansas and more specifically as being bounded on the 
south by the line of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company and extending north to Hope, McNeil, and Monti- 
cello, Ark., on the lines of the Louisiana & Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana & North West, and the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf 
railways, respectively. 

The respondents state that the proposed rates will bring 
about a much needed equalization in rates between points 
on the lines of the different respondents and also between 
points on the lines of all of the respondents and 
other lines serving the same general territory. The rates 
on pine from stations on the Tremont & Gulf are, as will 
appear from the table, 2 cents per 100 pounds lower than 
from stations on the Louisiana & Arkansas to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, and are the same as from 
Louisiana & Arkansas stations to Boston. This difference 
in rate will be corrected by the proposed tariff. The Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern railways serve the same general territory as the 
respondents and in many cases the same stations. Effective 
March 1, 1915, the rates from points on these lines were 
increased to the basis now proposed by the respondents. 
We declined to suspend those increased rates, although pro- 
tests against them were filed with us. The proposed. rates 
would therefore have the effect of making the rates from 
points on all of the respondents’ lines the same as from 
points on the lines of the Rock Island and Iron Mountain. 
The proposed rates would also be the same as from many 
points on other lines in the Southwest, including the Texas 
& Pacific, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship 
Company, and Kansas City Southern railways. 

Another purpose of the respondents in filing the proposed 
rates is to establish what they contend would be a reason- 
able relationship between the rates from lumber-producing 
sections east and west of the Mississippi River, respectively. 
To points in Central Freight Association territory rates from 
points on the respondents’ lines west of the river are 2 cents 
per 100 pounds higher than from points east of the river. 
On some of the traffic here involved to Eastern Trunk Line 
territory certain of the respondents’ rates appear to be 
the same as the rates from east of the river. Others of the 
respondents’ rates appear to be higher on certain of the 
traffic than from east of the river. The respondents’ inten- 
tion was to establish on this Eastern Trunk Line territory 
traffic from points on all of their lines a differential over 
the rates from east of the river corresponding to the differ- 
ential basis on traffic to Central Freight Association terri- 
tory. It is not stated by the respondents, however, that 
either this differential or the proposed increase is in all 
eases 2 cents. On pine lumber from Tremont & Gulf stations 
both the increase and differential appear to be 5 cents to 
Baltimore and 4 cents to Philadelphia. The respondents 
explain that the Baltimore rate is increased from 30 to 35 
cents because an increase of 2 cents in the Baltimore rate 
would not cure certain existing fourth section violations 
with respect to that part of the lumber to Baltimore which 
is routed via Cincinnati and Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory. 
The through rate to Pittsburgh, made on the Cincinnati 
combination, was at the time of the hearing 33% cents. In 
Lumber Rates from Southern Points to the Ohio River 
Crossings and Other Points, 36 I. C. C., 137, decided since 
the hearing in this case, we permitted a maximum increase 
of 1 cent in the rates to the north bank Ohio River crossings, 
including Cincinnati, which had the effect, the respondents 
state, of increasing the through charge to Pittsburgh to 34% 
cents. 

The protestants suggest that these alleged fourth section 
violations, if they exist, are of minor importance, as but 
comparatively little lumber to Eastern Trunk Line territory 
is routed via Cincinnati or other river gateways. The re- 
spondents contend in reply that aside from the fourth 
section question the 35-cent rate to Baltimore can not be 
held unreasonable by comparison with the 34%4-cent rate 
now in effect to Pittsburgh, in view of the comparative dis- 
tances to the respective points. From Powells, La., 2 
representative point of origin, the short-line distances are 
1.178 miles to Pittsburgh and 1,256 miles to Baltimore. 
The Pittsburgh distance is*said to be figured via Vicksburg. 
Meridian, Chattanooga, and Cincinnati, and the Baltimore 
distance via Meridian, the Southern Railway and Potomac 
Yards, the respective routes of movement of the bulk of th 
traffic. 

The respondents further state that not only the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh rate but the rates generally to Central Freight 
Association territory are the straight combinations on the 
recognized river gateways. The respondents’ rates to Balti- 
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more, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and other points in 
Eastern Trunk Line territory, on the other hand, are through 
rates made by the addition of arbitraries to the rates to 
eastern gateways, such as Potomac Yards, and are lower 
than the river gateway combinations in practically all cases. 
Thus the proposed rates on all kinds of lumber are, as al- 
ready shown, 35 cents to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
york, and 89 cents to Boston. From Powells the combina- 
tions are, via Cairo, 41.4 cents to Baltimore, 42.4 cents to 
Philadelphia, 44.4 cents to New York, and 46.4 cents to 
Boston; and via Cincinnati, 40.3 cents, 41.3 cents, 43.3 
cents, and 45.3 cents, respectively. 

The respondents also urge that the present rates are un- 
necessarily low and are noncompensatory for the service 
performed. In this connection they call attention to the 
additional service to and the transfer across the river at 
Vicksburg involved in the transportation of this traffic from 
west of the river, compared with the service from east 
thereof, although, as explained, the respondents’ present 
rates are in many cases the same as apply from east of the 
iver. 
van protestants, whose mills are on the Tremont & Gulf, 
concede their advantage over competitors on the Louisiana 
& Arkansas in the marketing of pine lumber in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, where, as explained, the rate is 
2 cents per 100 pounds in their favor, and state that they 
meet substantially no competition from mills on the Louisiana 
& Arkansas in the sale of pine at those points. They further 
state that at Boston, where the rate on pine is the same 
from Tremont & Gulf as from Louisiana & Arkansas mills, 
their principal competition is with the Louisiana & Arkansas 
mills. Their attitude in this connection is that while the 
proposed rates would cure this inequality as between ship- 
pers on their various lines, it would also injure shippers on 
all of the respondents’ lines by reason of the proposed 
increased rates from points on all of their lines and the 
proposed differential over mills east of the river, with which 
mills the respondents’ mills are in active competition. 

It is represented on behalf of the protestants that the 
proposed rates would work an especial hardship at this 
time, because of the fact that heretofore the mills in the 
Southwest have been cutting shortleaf pine and are now 
just about to enter the longleaf belt. The longleaf pine is 
particularly marketable in New England, where rift flooring 
made of that lumber is much in demand, and where consid- 
erable effort has been expended by the protestants in the 
puilding up of that trade. Rift flooring is distinguished 
from the ordinary flooring in that it is grained and laid on 
edge. It is sometimes spoken of as quarter-sawed flooring. 
The increase from mills on all of the respondent lines to 
Boston, on all kinds of lumber, is, as shown in the table, 
uniformly 2 cents per 100 pounds. The average carload 
weight of the lumber here involved is about 45,000 pounds. 
The increase to Boston would therefore be about $9 a car. 

It seems apparent from the foregoing facts that by these 
proposed increased rates a substantial inequality between 
mills on the Tremont & Gulf and Louisiana & Arkansas mills, 
and also between mills on the lines of all of the respondents 
and of the Rock Island, Iron Mountain, and other railways 
in the Southwest would be corrected. The proposed read- 
justment would also make applicable the same rate on pine 
as on other kinds of lumber. To the extent that these 
changes can be brought about without imposing upon the 
protestants rates unreasonable in and of themselves we 
think they should be allowed to take effect. The final ques- 
tion therefore is whether in and of themselves and by com- 
parison with rates in the same gencral territory, made under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions, the pro- 
posed rates of 35 cents on all kinds of lumber to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, and of 39 cents on all kinds 
of lumber to Boston, are reasonable. 

Numerous exhibits containing comparisons of the proposed 
rates with rates between other points have been filed by 
both parties to the record. ‘The following table shows the 
distances, rates in cents per 100 pounds, and rates per ton- 
mile from Powells to the points here in question; from 
Powells to certain points in Central Freight Association 
territory; and between certain other points: 





Per-ton- 

Kind of mile 
lumber. Mileage. Rate revenue. 

From Powells to Cents. Mills 
alUMONG,. EG. s .00.000:0 10 All kinds 11,256 235.0 5.5 
BOWIMOrS, BEA ...0.0s0000s All kinds %1,500 235.0 4.67 
Pniladelpnia, Pa.ses 505.0 Allkinds 11,351 235.0 5.18 
PRUAGCIDHIR  6.<0 10043008 All kinds #1,519 235.0 4.61 
MEW NOU, My Wess s000:s0 Allkinds 11,443 235.0 4.85 
mew Tork, WW. Was cisces All kinds 41,611 235.0 4.35 
Boston, Mass......... ..-All kinds %1,648 239.0 4.72 
BORLON,. MEME. 66.5.4: 055055 36 All kinds 11,802 239.0 4.33 
Dayton, Ohio..... ine 854 27.7 6.49 
Springfield, Ohio. Pine 875 29.3 6.70 
Toledo, Ohio..... Pine 944 80.7 6.50 
Detroit, Mich..... ..Pine 1,000 80.7 6.14 
Fort Wayne, Ind......... Pine 854 29.7 6.95 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... Pine 679 26.5 7.81 

From New Orleans to— 
Birmingham, Ala........ All kinds 355 14.0 7.89 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ..... All kinds 498 18.0 7.23 
PRIA VITA? CHENe clei e aieieieisiasie’s All kinds 493 18.0 7.30 
YNCHDUNE) Wal. =. <siabcsas All kinds 944 30.0 6.26 
From Laurel, Miss., to— 

RAVANNON. Oar ovie.sa ceed All kinds 548 21.0 7.06 
Charleston, (6) Gc. s0a< 07 All kinds 633 21.0 6.65 

1Via Potomac Yards. 2 Proposed rates. % Via Cincinnati. 
By comparison with the other rates shown in this table 
the proposed rates do not appear to be unreasonable. 
Neitin ' do they appear to be unreasonable when compared 
with the rates from Georgia, Florida, and Alabama to 
Washington and Baltimore which we permitted to become 
effective in “Lumber Rates from Southern Mills to Eastern- 
ea ’ 27 I. Cc. CG, 189. From representative points on 

er 


spective lines of origin those rates, as shown in the 
yielded average per ton-mile revenues of from 5.55 
mills for average distances of from 792 to 887 miles. 


report, 
to 6.55 





LUMBER CONCERNS SEEK REPARATION. 
Wasurneton, D. C., Jan. 5—Counsel for the J. 8. 


Stear: ; Lumber Company, of Odanah, Wis., has filed a 
brief vith the commission in its complaint against the 
Chieaso & North Western and connecting lines involving 
Tates n lumber to Central Freight Association territory. 
The |.nber company is asking the commission to award 
tt $2,250.86 reparation on shipments of lumber which 
move. between February 17, 1913, and August 1, 1914, 
to points east of Chicago. 

A ‘oint brief has been filed by counsel for the Black- 
oe umber Company vs. the Missouri Pacific Railroad 


th e Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association against 
© Ccmas Prairie Railroad and connecting lines. 


- first complaint involves the rate of 49 cents per 
. pounds on lumber from Coeur d’Alene, Ida., to 
ve 


'"s and other Nebraska points, which is alleged to 
(Concluded on Page 83.) 








Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








CONSIDER FORESTRY PROBLEMS. 


Development of South America’s Potential Resources 
Is Topic at Pan-American Congress. 








[By ODELL.] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 4.—The session of the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress continued through this 
week and subjects of special interest to lumbermen were 
discussed. Another feature of great interest was the 
discussion by Secretary Lansing and John Barrett of the 
question of extending the Monroe doctrine to make it 
include an alliance of all the American republics for de- 
fense against any offensive European invasion of the two 
American continents. It was also proposed that treaties 
should be negotiated prohibiting the shipment of arms 
and ammunition into any country in the two American 
continents in which the people were in a state of rebellion 
against the Government. 

Raphael Zon, of the United States Forest Service, 


.read an interesting paper on ‘‘Forest Problems and 


Economie Development of South America,’’ in which he 
said that of the natural resources of South America the 
forests must be considered among the most important, 
both because of their expanse and the variety of species 
included among them. Because South America is de- 
ficient in coal deposits and other mineral fuel and pos- 
sesses only limited and localized forces of waterpower, 
wood must not only be the chief source of building ma- 
terial but also be the main source of fuel in much of the 
continent. One statement of Mr, Zon’s of special inter- 
est is as follows: 

The effect of the forest in regulating the flow of rivers is 
shown by a study in northern Patagonia in Argentina. This 
showed that it was equivalent to the conservation of 1,700,- 
000 horsepower, which in view of the industrial future of 
the region may be capitalized at $170,000,000, gold. 

Sefior Raoul Brin, secretary of the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Panama, read an interesting paper on 
‘“The Conservation of the Natural Resources of Wealth, 
Agriculture, Irrigation and Forest Culture’’ in which 
he directed attention to the need of legislation to pro- 
tect forests and control their exploitation, adding that 
such legislation must be supplemented by national forest 
preserves and schools of forestry under national direc- 
tion. He then went on to speak of the wasteful destruc- 
tion of forests especially in the tropics. 

In a paper on ‘‘The Attitude of the Government in 
the Matter of National Forests: Relation of Forest 
Culture to the Future Development of Central and South 
America.’’ Dr. Elias Leiva Quiros, of the School of 
Law of Costa Rica, recommended that all Latin-Amer- 
ican countries interested in the conservation of forests 
promulgate forest codes and make a general director of 
forests part of the organization of the ministry of the 
interior. He also called attention to the danger of 
granting concessions too freely for the exploitation of 
forests and favored the formation of forest reserves. 
The possibility of standardizing census and commercial 
statistics in the American republics was discussed by 
Dr. S. N. D. North, assistant secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, while Professor 
Alvin 8. Johnson, of Cornell University, read a paper on 
*“Protection and Nationalism.’’ 





INTRODUCES BILL BENEFITING FOREST SERV- 
ICE EMPLOYEES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—Representative Lever of 
South Carolina has introduced in the House a bill the 
purpose of which is to extend to the employees of the 
United States Forest Service the provisions of the act 
granting to certain employees of the United States the 
right to receive compensation for injuries sustained in 
the course of their employment. The purpose of the bill 
is to give compensation to those employees of the service 
who are injured while fighting forest fires. 





BILL TO MAKE DISSEMINATING OF FALSE 
ASSERTIONS PUNISHABLE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman Edwards of Georgia 
which makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for one year, for 
any person, firm, corporation or association to dis- 
seminate any false statement or assertion concerning the 
quality, quantity, value, merit, use, present or former 
price, or the purpose or motive of sale of any securities, 
merchandise or commodity or service entering into inter- 
state commerce. 





INTRODUCES BILL FOR ARBITRATION BOARD. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—Representative George 
Foss of Illinois has introduced a bill providing for the 
creation of a National Board of Arbitration to be ap- 
pointed by the President, the duties of which will be to 
settle all labor disputes. The bill provides that the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall be ex-officio a member of the board 
and that five other members shall be appointed by the 
President to serve for six years. 

This board, according to the terms of the Foss bill, 
would have power to act whenever a dispute arises within 
the United States concerning wages, hours of labor or 
conditions of employment between employers and em- 


ployees, in which controversy a strike or lockout is 
threatened or exists and in which there is involved inter- 
state or foreign commerce or commerce with the Indian 
tribes, or when the controversy arises in any territory 
of the United States or the District of Columbia. 





NATIONAL COMMERCE BODY FAVORS COUNCIL 
OF CONCILIATION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—The last referendum of 
constituent members of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce heartily endorses the proposal for the establish- 
ment of an international court, which proposal has al- 
ready received the endorsement of forty-four principal 
nations at The Hague. There was also a large majority 
of votes favoring the United States taking the initiative 
in joining with other nations in establishing a council 
for conciliation for the consideration of questions, aris- 
ing between nations, that do not depend upon estab- 
lished rules or upon facts which can be determined by an 
international court. A good majority of the votes 
favored bringing economic pressure to bear on any na- 
tions which resort to military measures without first sub- 
mitting their differences to an international court, but 
the dissenting vote on the use of military force, in case 
constant concentrated economic pressure fails to prevent 
war, was large enough to prevent the Chamber of Com- 
merce from being permitted to go on record as favoring 
this proposition. 


FAVORS CREATION OF WATERWAYS COMMIS- 
SI 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—Representative Frear of 
Wisconsin, chief opponent of river and harbor appropri- 
ation bills in the last two sessions of Congress, has in- 
troduced a bill for the creation of a National Waterways 
Commission, which will be non-political in its makeup 
and shall have general supervision over river and harbor 
developments in the country. It will be the duty of the 
commission under the bill to investigate and report to 
Congress the causes for abandoned river transportation 
and the commission is also authorized by the proposed 
bill to make separate and thorough reports on the Mis- 
sissippi River and find out what results have been 
reached by the expenditure of nearly $100,000,000 on 
the lower river. In addition the commission is authorized 
when conditions warrant to regulate waterway rates and 
service on interstate traffic carried by water crafts. 








TRADE COMMISSION’S ANNUAL REPORT BRIEF. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—The first annual report 
of the Federal Trade Commission, made public today, is 
chiefly notable for what it does not say. Of course, the 
commission had been in existence only sixteen weeks on 
June 30, the end of the last fiscal year, and the report 
necessarily covers only that brief period. 

The report contains a brief recital of the organi- 
zation of the commission, giving the names of the per- 
sonnel. Printed with the report, which is exceedingly 
brief, are the act of Congress creating the commission, 
the provisions of the Clayton law affecting the body and 
the rules of practice recently published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Reference is made to Part V of the report on the lum- 
ber investigation made by the Old Bureau of Corpora- 
tions. The hope is expressed that this report would be 
published in the near future. 





APPROVES EXTENSION OF FOREIGN COMMER- 
CIAL SERVICE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—The referendum which 
was issued to members of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce last November upon a report of a special com- 
mittee which recommended extension and improvement of 
the foreign commercial service of the Government re- 
sulted in an overwhelming vote in favor of the proposi- 
tion and as a result of this vote the Chamber of Com- 
merce now stands committed to use its influence to pro- 
cure changes which, if put into effect, the committee be- 
lieves will be of great benefit to businessmen by strength- 
ening the consular service and the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

By large majorities the ballot favored an increase in 
the staff and the appropriation of the Washington head- 
quarters of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; the appointment of a director of the field service 
and separate appropriations for collection and exploita- 
tion of samples; the distribution of American literature 
abroad; more liberal traveling expenses; and increased 
appropriations for immediate and special investiga- 
tion. The appointment of five new commercial attaches 
and the distinction between attaches and trade com- 
missioners were also favored. Although attaches and 
trade commissioners would perform practically the same 
duties, attaches should be sent only to the more im- 
portant countries. Special endorsement was given to 
the matter of promoting commerce in Latin-America. 
Although the special committee advised against the 
establishment of additional branch district offices, the 
vote on this question was 847 in favor and 38 opposed. 
The appointment and promotion of members of the field 
service in accordance with the civil service law was 
endorsed. 

But the largest vote was cast in favor of the Ameri- 
canization of the foreign commerce service. 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN SEE PROSPERITY AHEAD. 


Association Meeting Breathes Optimism—Strengthened by New Members and Co-operation—Freight Rate Matters 
Shown to Be Well in Hand—Resolutions Strongly Support American Merchant Marine. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Dec. 29.—It has been a long time since 
there has been as large a gathering of lumber manufac- 
turers of western Washington and Oregon as attended 
the meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
in the Portland Hotel this afternoon. Nearly 100 were 
present, and among them all there was prevalent a spirit 
of optimism. The improvement in the lumber situation 
the last few months has been more pronounced in the 
Puget Sound region and Grays Harbor and Willapa Har- 
bor districts in Washington than in Oregon, and a reason 
for holding this month’s meeting in Portland was that 
more Oregon millmen might attend and become imbued 
with some of the optimism of their neighbors to the 
north. 

A feature of the meeting was the participation therein 
of several of the large operators on the Columbia River 
who have not been affiliated with the association. All of 
this bespeaks codperation and improvement. 

Upon calling the meeting to order President Bloedel 
spoke of the good attendance and the fact that all of 
the meetings for the last few months had been well at- 
tended, and pointed out the gradual increase in associa- 
tion membership because of its increased service and 
value to the industry. He called attention to the im- 
proved conditions and expressed the hope that there 
would not be any unwarranted increase in the production. 
In this connection he read from a card distributed among 
those present by Secretary Thorpe Babcock as follows: 
‘«There was a goose that laid golden eggs. She did not 
produce them fast enough—you know the rest. Wise 
men will not over-produce—others should not.’’ 


New Members Added. 


The secretary announced the following new members 
since the last month’s meeting: 

Stimson Mill Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Walton Lumber Company, Everett, Wash. 

Chehalis Fir Door Company, McCleary, Wash. 

McCaughy Lumber Company, Fortson, Wash. 

Clatsop Mill Company, Astoria, Wash. 

Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash. 

East Side Mill Company, Portland, Ore. 

Mumby Lumber & Shingle Company, Bordeaux, Wash. 

The secretary spoke briefly of the improved conditions, 
and said he had wires from both President Keith and 
Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, 
stating that the recent slight decrease in yellow pine 
orders was expected and is due to the approach of the 
holiday season and lack of solicitation. 

Mr. Babcock called the attention of the association 
again to the need of having a rule for grading structural 
timbers and read a letter from Hermann von Schrenk 
urging that the fir people follow the example of the 
yellow pine people in this respect. If the rules are not 
formulated by the fir manufacturers it will be done within 
the year by the American Society of Testing Materials, 
in Mr. Babecock’s opinion, and purchases will then be 
made on its specifications. He believed it would be better 
for the lumbermen to aid in formulating the rules. After 
some discussion the matter was left to the grading rules 
committee with power to act. 

The secretary stated that the San Francisco lumbermen, 
in conjunction with the lumbermen of San Diego, are 
working toward having the Washington building at the 
San Diego exposition used for a lumber exhibit at the 
San Diego exposition that is to continue during 1916, 
and have asked the West Coast association to contribute 
its lumber exhibits that were at the San Francisco expo- 
sition recently closed. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, strongly favored having 
the exhibit at San Diego if it can be done within the 
association’s limited resources. The matter was left to 
the association’s advertising committee to work out. 

The question of charge for inspection in the East for 
non-association members was discussed, and it was decided 
to make it $10 a day and expenses. 

Traffic matters were reported on by F. G. Donaldson, 
traffic manager of the association, including the advance 
in shingle rates to 1645 stations in the middle West and 
the national classification situation. 


Will Fight Rate Advances. 

C. E. Patten, of Seattle, declared that he believed the 
association as a whole should protest against and fight 
the shingle advances and also the advances on fir doors, 
and not leave it to the individual branches of the indus- 
try to look after. The railroads during the last four 
years of depression have always paid dividends, yet few 
lumber concerns have, and now the railroads are making 
the greatest earnings in their history and have no excuse 
for advancing rates on lumber products. On his motion 
the association’s attorney will look after these rate ad- 
vances at the association’s expense. 

O. P. M. Goss, the association’s engineer, said he was 
working on several publications that would soon be out, 
designed to aid in the use of wood for structural and 
other purposes. 

The secretary declared that the shingle branch is mak- 
ing excellent progress and has now subscribed over 
$40,000 of real money for a fund to advertise shingles. 
The secretary of this branch, H. P. Wyckoff, is attending 
a meeting today at Bellingham, Wash., at which it is 
expected still more will be subscribed. 


Tell of Activities Before Federal Commission. 


E. B. Hazen, of Portland, told of his observations at 
the recent hearing in Washington before the Federal 








Trade Commission of the lumber industry’s troubles. If 
nothing more came of it than the favorable publicity that 
the industry is now receiving for the first time, something 
will have been accomplished. He believed the commission 
will make some recommendations to Congress that will 
benefit the industry. 

The association’s counsel, J. N. Teal, who represented 
the association at the Federal Trade Commission hearing, 
said that in the briefs presented by those representing 
the lumber industry an effort was made to be absolutely 
frank and accurate. The attitude of the commission, he 
said, seemed to be favorable, in that its members seemed 
to be in earnest sympathy with the lumber industry in 
the effort to ameliorate conditions. There is generally 
getting to be a better understanding of the relations the 
industry bears to the general prosperity of the country, 
all of which is beneficial. It is believed there will be a 
report of the commission about April 1. The Forest Serv- 
ice, which is assisting in the investigation, will not be 
able to report until about February 1. The difference 
in opinion as to the powers of the commission was touched 
upon by Mr. Teal, who said he believed it at least to be 
inevitable that it will report on the facts that have been 
put before it. One of these questions it must surely an- 
swer is whether there is a lumber ‘‘trust.’’ If the in- 
dustry is unjustly claimed to be a ‘‘trust’’ it is the duty 
of the commission tog relieve it of this ignominy. Also 
there must be some affirmative findings as to other matters 
such as whether American lumbermen have to compete 
with foreign trusts and have shipping combinations to 
contend with. 

Mr. Teal believed conditions generally in the East 
warranted the assertion that the lumber industry is to 
have a period of prosperity, limited only by transporta- 
tion facilities. 

For the traffic committee, Mr. Teal said that since the 
beginning of this association there never had been a case 
against railroads in rate matters: that was not in the 
defensive. A number have been gateway closing cases. 
He firmly believed in open gateways. The other cases 
have been for self protection to head off advances. Traf- 
fic officials now know that they have to meet united op- 
position in any rate advance or gateway closing and this 
prevents action that might otherwise be injurious to in- 
dividuals. Mr. Teal declared the association should al- 
ways oppose any advance in rates. 


Presents Resolution on Merchant Marine. 


R. S. Shaw, of Astoria, Ore., presented the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 
WuHerFas, It is a conceded fact that the merchant marine 


of the United States is not commensurate with the com- 
mercial needs of the country; and, 

WHEREAS, Said fact vitally affects all producers and 
consumers of the country; now therefore be it 


Resolved, By this association in meeting assembled, that 
it favors the extension to American registry of ships owned 
by American citizens without regard to the age of said 
ships—where built, or how acquired; and second, that 
ships so registered shall be permitted to engage in the 
intercoastal and coastwise trade of the United States; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That our navigation laws should be changed 
or amended as to permit of the foregoing result being at- 
tained, and that this association, in order to aid therein, 
coéperate with the Chambers of Commerce of Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland to said end; and that accordingly 
copies hereof be sent to the said chambers. 

Major Griggs suggested that the committee on memo- 
rial resolutions present resolutions regarding the deaths 
of Thomas L. Shevlin, of Minneapolis, and Leonard 
Bronson, former editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and former manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. President Bloedel said this would 
be done, and the resolutions will be sent to relatives and 
spread on the minutes of the association. 


Trade Continues Good. 

Individual expressions regarding the market situation 
were to the effect that despite the holiday season demand 
continues good. There are no stocks. Logs are scarce 
and it will be late in the spring before the log output 
can be increased. Some idle mills may start, but not 
many in the near future, and weather conditions are de- 
cidedly unfavorable for getting in shape log supplies for 
plants that have long been closed. Columbia River log- 
gers say there are no logs to spare on the river. Prices 
are firm at $6, $9 and $12, with just enough to keep 
present operating plants going. On the whole opinion 
seems general that the present firm situation will continue 
for several months at least. 


THE BANQUET. 


At 6:30 p. m. the lumbermen of the two States sat 
down to an elaborate repast in the gold room of the 
Portland. They were the guests of the Oregon, and par- 
ticularly of the Portland lumber manufacturers. Bert 
Mackay, K. H. Koehler, and H. B. Van Duzer, well 
known local manufacturers, had the dinner in charge, 
and Mr. Mackay’s long established reputation for ar- 
ranging dinners properly was sustained, and Messrs. 
Koehler and Van Duzer came in for new honors. 

Mr. Van Duzer was toastmaster, an experience he had 
had at Democratic party gatherings and dinners of sports- 
men, but never before had he presided over a lumber 
gathering, he said. He referred to the wise men the 
Bible tells of coming out of the East, but the wise men 
of the Coast lumber industry came from the Puget Sound 





country to the north, to brace up and encourage those 
of the Columbia River region. 

He introduced Edward Cookingham, of the Ladd &% 
Tilton Bank, Portland. Having recently returned from 
the East, Mr. Cookingham told of some of his observa. 
tions. He was told by Mr. Reynolds, the Chicago banker, 
that Pacific coast business men do not go east often 
enough. ‘‘Why,’’ said Mr. Reynolds, ‘‘I go to New 
York every thirty days, just to keep in close touch with 
things, and Chicago is some city itself.’’ Mr. Cooking. 
ham said that the West had been much depressed for 
several years, yet the East is now in wonderful shape, 
It is literally gorged with money. Before the war Eng. 
land was the great creditor nation and the United States 
the debtor nation. Today conditions are reversed. New 
York controls and dominates the financial world and the 
American dollar is now at a premium everywhere. Amer. 
ica is now reaching out her strong arm for commerce in 
places where she has never before done business. 

Mr. Cookingham said he was told by Chicago bankers 
that many southern pine lumber manufacturing concerns 
had defaulted on their bonds. Now, however, these bank- 
ers said the southern pine people were very busy, 
Whether it is permanent or not, no one could tell. After 
the war severe competition will be felt from foreign pro- 
ducers, is the opinion of many prominent in finance, un- 
less this Government takes steps to prevent it. 

The banker is regarded in a community as a trustee of 
the people’s money. The lumber business in the West is 
the bone and sinew of every community. and, with the 
bankers, the lumbermen are also trustees of the public 
welfare, in Mr. Cookingham’s opinion. 

William G, Harrington, a Portland attorney, empha- 
sized the necessity of seizing the opportunity that is 
likely to come to this country at the close of the war, 
especially for lumbermen, in supplying the lumber needed 
for reconstruction. He urged belief in the future that 
is coming; faith in the ability of lumbermen to do things. 

E. D. Kingsley, of Portland, well known lumberman, 
was called upon for a little talk of inspiration. The year 
just closing he believed to have been a very eventful 
one, but not a satisfactory one for lumbermen. However, 
it had developed a spirit of codperation and construction 
which he hoped would continue. 

In closing the excellent program of the evening, Presi- 
dent J. H. Bloedel thanked the Oregon lumbermen for 
the spirit of codperation and hospitality shown. He 
stated that out of about 500 mills on the north Coast 
140 mill concerns had been forced out of business in the 
last few years. It is now no longer a game of an indi- 
vidual. Codperation and associated work are now abso- 
lutely essential to success. He pointed out briefly what 
the association has done in inspection in freight rate 
cases, in the Federal Trade Commission case, mutual in- 
surance and many other things that individuals could not 
do. Mr. Bloedel said he felt very optimistic as to the 
future as far as the next six months are concerned. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs spoke briefly on local conditions, in 
Portland, particularly, pointing out where the West Coast 
association has always lacked support from the strong 
Portland particularly, pointing out where the West Coast 
nearly all in line and the outlook is good for accomplish- 
ing a great deal by associated effort. His remarks ended 
the best get-together meeting of the fir manufacturers of 
the two States that has been held in many years. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE’S STATUS. 


Norrouk, Va., Jan. 1—A comparison of reports of 
stocks and orders on hand December 1, 1915, with No- 
vember 1, 1915, demonstrates conclusively why prices of 
North Carolina pine have advanced and are still going 
strong. Twenty-five of the largest mills December 1 
were oversold on rough lumber nearly 22,000,000 feet 
as against nearly 13,000,000 feet on November 1, an 
increase of 9,000,000 feet. Orders December 1 totaled 
about the same as on November 1 but stocks showed a 
decrease of nearly 12,000,000 feet. Surplus lumber De- 
cember 1 also showed a decided decrease. On November 
1 these mills carried a surplus of dressed lumber amount- 
ing to 8,000,000 feet while on December 1 they were 
oversold something over 1,000,000 feet. Stocks Decem- 
ber 1 showed a decrease of 4,500,000 feet while orders 
on that date showed an increase of nearly 5,000,000 
feet. 

The mills on January 1 are not expected to be s0 
heavily oversold on rough lumber, because of the slight 
falling off in the number of orders received and also 
the efforts made to ship out as much stock as possible 
during the month notwithstanding the difficulties sur- 
rounding the continuation of business during the latter 
part of December. Practically the same mills during 
November shipped over 10,000,000 feet more than they 
eut, their stock on hand November 1 being 131,974,000 
feet as against 121,752,000 feet December 1. Shipments 
during December will be as heavy, if not heavier than 
during November, while production will show a slight 
inerease due to several mills resuming operations. 





LUMBER valued at $43,010, shooks valued at $14,953, 
staves and heading valued at $127,718, sash, blinds, doors, 
caskets, office and store fixtures valued at $8,259 and 
unclassified lumber valued at $2,070 were imported into 
British Guiana from the United States during 1914. 
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TRAFFIC MEN HOLD ANNUAL. 


Hardwood Association Reviews Year’s Work 
—Problems Under Consideration. 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 4.—The third annual of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association was held at the 
Hotel Gayoso today with a representative attendance from 
the entire territory covered by the organization in Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. President John W. McClure, of the 
Belgrade Lumber Company, Memphis, occupied the chair. 
A delightful luncheon was served at 12:45, following 
which the business in hand was transacted. This in- 
cluded the hearing and adoption of the reports of Presi- 
dent McClure, Secretary-Manager J. H. Townshend and 
Treasurer S. M. Nickey; the adoption of resolutions in 
favor of early action by Congress on the McKellar 
through bill of lading measure on export shipments and 
the McKellar amendment to the Harter act, both of 
which were introduced by Congressman K. D. McKellar 
of the Tenth Tennessee District, at the instance of the 
association, and the reélection of all the officers and 
directors who served during the last year, together with 
two new directors. 

President McClure in his report said that while the 
lumber industry was in an extremely depressed condition 
during the greater portion of the year, the association 
showed a strong gain in membership, its dues were 
paid with reasonable promptness and that at no time 
during this period did the organization have much diffi- 
culty in maintaining a satisfactory financial condition. 
He said the greatest disappointment of the year was 
the decision favorable to the carriers in I. & S., 520, 
but he derived considerable satisfaction from the fact 
that this was only a partial victory and from the ad- 
ditional fact that the association had been able to get 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to postpone the 
advances into Central Freight Association territory, 
which were regarded by the carriers as certain in view 
of the advances allowed to Ohio River crossings. He 
charged that ‘‘commercial conditions and the needs of 
the lumber industry received scant consideration at the 
hands of the commission as compared with the apparent 
needs of the carriers for more revenue’’ and asserted 
that the association had thus been given a ‘‘ valuable ex- 
perience, ’? 

One of the most striking features of Mr. McClure’s 
report was the vigorous outline of the policy and pur- 
pose of the association. He touched briefly on the ‘‘ Har- 
mony Conference’? held here last April, saying that no 
‘‘nermanent results’? were apparent. However, he ex- 
pressed the hope that some day the carriers and the 
lumbermen might get together and adjust rate matters 
and other subjects in controversy through personal rep- 
resentatives of each as contemplated in the conference 
held here. 

Mr. McClure also dealt vigorously with the refusal 
of the [linois Central to adjust the log ratio, to allow 
a reasonable dunnage on log shipments and to grant 
transit privileges at Memphis and other points on its 
lines. He emphasized the answering of the seventeen 
questions involving reclassification of lumber as one of 
the most important subjects of the year. He also 
outlined the attitude of the association toward a merchant 
marine, declaring that it was opposed to the policy of 
Government ownership or control of merchant ships and 
that it favored an enactment of laws which will put 
American ship owners on a parity with those of other 
nations engaged in the same trade. 

Mr. McClure thought the splendid accomplishments of 
the association merited a much larger membership and 
even more generous support from the entire hardwood 
trade. He urged active efforts in behalf of more mem- 
bers, setting his ideas forth in detail. He also sounded 
a note of warning on the necessity of keeping a close 
watch on rate matters during the periods of prosperous 
conditions in the lumber industry. 

Secretary Townshend dealt in detail with the various 
contests before the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
teferred to the accurate and reliable rate quotation 
service maintained by the association, saying that about 
90 percent of the entire membership depended entirely 
o this service and he urged the other 10 percent 
to avail themselves thereof. One of the most interesting 
features of his report dealt with claims. He showed that 
during the year $14,446.68 had been collected for mem- 
bers, that claims amounting to $1,694.17 had been re- 
turned as uncollectible either because of the statute of 
limitations or because recourse to the courts was neces- 
sary and that claims in the sum of $5,186.16 were still 
mM process of adjustment. He urged that troubles of this 
sort be turned over to his office. 

Reporting on membership Secretary Townshend said 
that three members had been lost through liquidation 
and four had resigned. Eighteen new members have 
Joined the association during the last year, a net gain in 
Membership of eleven firms. 

The report of Treasurer W. S. Darnell showed the 
financi:i] affairs of the association to be in good shape 
despite the large activities of the year and the heavy 
xpenditures incident thereto. 

Officers reélected were: 

President—John W. McClure. 

First vice president—S. M. Nickey. 

Second vice president—Frank May. 

Treasurer—W. §, Darnell. 

Treasur 
C. B.D 


som on 


er George C. Ehemann was chosen to succeed 
udley and R. L. Jurden to succeed W. A. Ran- 
b n the governing board. The members of the 
card holding over are S. B. Anderson, George D. Bur- 
Sess, LL. E. Brown, W. 8. Darnell, Frank F. Fee, ©. D. 


Hendrickson, O. M. Krebs, George Land, Elliott Lang, 
D. D. Nellis, William Pritchard, James E. Starke and 
Walker L. Wellford. J. H. Townshend, secretary-man- 
ager, will be reélected at the first meeting of the govern- 
ing board. 


LUMBER SALESMEN CONFER. 


Mississippi Valley Association Has Annual 
Meeting—Reports for the Year. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 31.—The annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen’s Association was held today at the West 
Hotel in this city with an attendance of about forty old 
and young salesmen. The association voted in favor of 
having a banquet this year as its form of entertainment, 
with a price limit of $3 a plate, during the meeting of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, January 18 
to 20. H. F. Partridge was named chairman of the 
banquet committee with power to name the other mem- 
bers, and to pick the time and place for the dinner. 

C. E, Isenberger, sales representative here for the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company, was elected president, and other 
officers named were: Vice president, James Morgan; 
secretary, J. F. Hayden; treasurer, T. M. Partridge; 
executive committee, E. H. Zimmerman, H. F. Partridge. 
The new flower committee consists of EK. O. Hawksett, 
N. A. Smith and E. H. Zimmerman. 

President J. O. Busse called the meeting to order in 
Room 122, West Hotel, shortly after 2 p. m. T. M. 
Partridge reported as treasurer, showing a balance on 
hand of $44.19. Mr. Partridge reported for the flower 
committee, and Emmet T. White for last year’s enter- 
tainment committee, showing $150 received for 100 
tickets, and disbursements of $149.31. On motion of 
H. F. Partridge it was voted to have the new president 
name a membership committee of three, and to have the 
treasurer order some application blanks printed. Charles 
B. Cheney, representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Cc. E. ISENBERGER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
New President Salesmen’s Association. 


was voted in as an honorary member. A letter was read 
from James G. Wallace, one of the association’s charter 
members, still ‘‘in repair shop’’ from a recent illness, 
but remembering his comrades in their meeting. Resolu- 
tions of thanks were passed for J. O. Busse, the retiring 
president, also to Major James Elwin for cigars donated, 
and to the West Hotel for the meeting place. é 

On motion of Secretary J. F. Hayden, the following 
resolution on the death of Thomas L. Shevlin was 
adopted: 

Recognizing that in the untimely death of Thomas L. 
Shevlin the lumber trade of the country has suffered the 
loss of a remarkable man who honored an industry which 
boasts of men who are leaders in everything that con- 
tributes to the greatness of a nation; that he was con- 
spicuous as a leader in those things that make the lum- 
ber industry a most honorable vocation; that his qualities 
of heart and mind furnished an inspiration to lead men 
to greater efficiency and better gies © that his life and 
work were the realization of those high ideals which should 
be emulated by all men; 

We, the members of the Minsledion! Valley Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen’s Association, wish to add our 
expressions of regret and sorrow to the many that have 
been called forth by this great loss to the industry and 
to the country. 

Jay L. Foster called attention to the fact that Thomas 
M. Partridge, one of the men who framed the association 
constitution and who had given it loyal service in all its 
history, was celebrating his fiftieth birthday. Mr. Fos- 
ter’s resolution of thanks to Mr. Partridge was passed, 
and Mr. Partridge recalled the organization of the asso- 
ciation in 1889, when he, James G. Wallace and J. P. 
Lansing drafted its constitution. He announced his in- 
tention to celebrate by spending $50 of the association 
money. George P. Thompson was called on, and in a 
short talk wished his old comrades of the selling end a 
Happy New Year. H.W. Hoag, recently returned to 
his old stamping ground, also made a short talk, express- 
ing pleasure that the association had retained its vigor 
in the years while he was in the West. 5 

President Isenberger was conducted to the chair after 
the election of officers and in a brief speech gave thanks 
for the honor and asked the codperation of the members. 
There are now 175 on the association’s roll. 


HOLD RAIL RATES IN CHECK. 


Western Carolina Association Prepares to 
Handle Freight Matters on Fair Basis. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 2.—Members of the Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, at the midwinter 
meeting here last Saturday, appointed a special finance 
committee to conduct the fight of the association against 
the reclassification of lumber proposed by the various 
railroads, decided to affiliate with other lumber and tim- 
ber associations in making this fight, and took under ad- 
visement the employment of an attorney to look after 
the interests of the association in the hearings to be coni- 
ducted at Chicago by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The meeting was characterized by optimism re- 
garding the outlook for winning the fight, and determina- 
tion to continue the battle until the present rates have 
been decided on as adequate, or until some adjustment: 
more favorable to the lumber interests is made. 

President W. O. Riddick, of Asheville, presided at 
the meeting, which was called to order promptly at 10:30 
o’clock. A good attendance featured the meeting, a ma- 
jority of the leading lumber interests of western North 
Carolina being represented. The day was given over 
almost entirely to the reading of reports by Secretary 
and Traffic Manager George L. Forester, who has been 
preparing figures for some time to use in the fight against 
the increase in rates. Secretary Forester, in his report, 
pointed out the disadvantages that would accrue to the 
lumbermen of this and every other section were the new 
rates allowed to go into effect, and it was on his sugges- 
tion that the special finance committee was appointed to 
take charge of the association’s fight to retain the pres- 
ent rates. W. 8S. Whiting, of this city, was named chair- 
man of this committee, the other members being W. B. 
McEwen, of Asheville; G. N. Hutton, of Hickory; J. M. 
English and F. E. Johnson, both of Asheville. All these 
men have large lumber interests in this section, and all 
are vitally interested in the rate question. They will 
take steps at once to see that the association does its 
full share in any movement started to combat the in- 
creased rates. 

Mr. Forester’s report dealt in detail with the work ae- 
complished by the association and with conditions that 
now prevail in the lumber and timber business in this 
section. He pointed out exactly the cost of handling 
lumber and timber under the present ratings, and showed 
what the increase would be under the proposed new rates. 
Mr. Forester declared that the proposed increases would 
cost the lumbermen of the United States between $5,000,- 
000 and $10,000,000 anuually, and said that a large share 
of that amount would come out of the pockets of the 
southern lumber and timbermen. Further than that, he 
declared, the new rates would put a check on the lumber 
business such as it has not experienced in many years. 
Timber of the common grades, that is now moving at a 
good rate and is being handled at a profit by the lum- 
ber dealers, would be left standing under the new rat- 
ings, he declared, because the increase in rates would 
make it impossible for the lumbermen to handle it ex- 
cept at a loss. 

Mr. Forester’s report then went into the history of 
the organization and the fight it has made for rates ever 
since its formation. He then pointed out that the re- 
mainder of the fight would most likely be staged in Chi- 
cago before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
suggested the appointment of a finance committee and 
the retaining of an attorney to continue the fight. He 
read a letter from R. H. Downman, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, 
La., in which Mr. Downman assured him and all 
lumber organizations making a fight against the in- 
creased rates that the National association sympathized 
with the movement and would codperate in every manner 
to push the fight to a successful finish. 

The local association is already affiliated with the 
National organization in the fight for rates and will 
join again in the fight to be made at Chicago. Judge 
William A. Wimbish, of Atlanta, an experienced rate 
attorney, who has already presented and won several 
eases before the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
been engaged by several lumber associations to represent 
their interests at the Chicago meeting, and it is probable 
that the Western Carolina association will also secure his 
services. 

Lumbermen of this section are highly optimistic over 
the prospects for the new year. After the meeting Sat- 
urday several of them declared that every indication 
points toward the best year in the history of the lumber 
business in this section, always provided a reasonable rate 
for transportation can be obtained. Inquiries have been 
coming in from all parts of the world, it was declared, 
and the outlook for trade with several of the foreign 
countries is unusually good. 





MAY CHANGE DIMENSION OF FLOORING. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 1.—At the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, to be 
held in Jacksonville on January 18, one of the most im- 
portant matters to be discussed will be that of changing 
the dimensions of 1x3-inch flooring. The Standard Lum- 
ber Company, one of the largest operators in the South- 
east, has notified Secretary E. C. Harrell that this com- 
pany is furnishing this stock in only 2%%4-inch face. 
President H. W. Taylor states positively that the Stand- 
ard Lumber Company will not manufacture any more of 
this stock in 24%4-inch face. It is understood that a ma- 
jority of the mills in this territory are in favor of making 
2% inches the standard grade, and the matter will be 
decided upon when the members of the association get 
together. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT. 


Annual Meetings Announced Almost Half a Hundred—Plans of Four Organizations of Retailers—Mountain States 
Dealers Offer an Attractive Program—Preparing for the National Wholesalers. 


January 11—Commercial Rotary Gum Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 11—Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Kalispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 11—Northern Montana Forestry Association, Kal- 
ispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 13, 14—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 15—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 17—Lumbermen’s Section of the Toronto Board of 
Trade, Toronto, Ont. Annual meeting. 

January 17, 18—American Forestry Association, Hotel Copley- 
Plaza, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

January 18, 19—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 18-20—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo, Annual meeting. 

January 19—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 

January 20—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
Annual meeting. 

January 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 20, 21—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Roberts, Carbondale, lll. Annual meeting. 

January 20, 21—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Ho- 
tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 21—New York State Forestry Association, Syracuse, 

. ¥. Annual meeting. 

January 22—Eastern Oregon Wood Producers’ Association. 
Annual meeting. 

January 25—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Min- 
neupolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—North Carolina Forestry Association, New- 
bern, N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s’_ Association 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 
January 26, 27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hotei 

Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 27, 28—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

January 27-29—National Foreign Trade Council, Hovel Grune- 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual mecting. 

January 27-29—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

February 1—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, Grand Rapids, Mich. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 2-4—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 8-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 9, 10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. -Annual meeting. 

February 9-11—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, Ill. Annual n.eeting. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
February 16—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, Taft 

Hotel, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 18—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, South Bend, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 

February 18, 19—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. Va. Annual meeting. 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Gray’s Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 

February 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
National Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

March 7—Western Red Cedar Association, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

March, 1916—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
Annual meeting. 

April 11-18—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 





INDIANA RETAILERS’ PROGRAM. 

Complete program and general plan for the convention 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, to 
be held January 25 and 26 at the Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, will be announced in the association bulletin 
in a few days. Advice to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from Secretary H. C. Scearce says that ‘‘the theme run- 
ning through the program will be trade extension. Speak- 
ers representing the Southern Pine Association, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association and others will discuss 
trade promotion plans.’’ 

A new. phase of community development is promised, 
to be presented by a speaker of note, and it will be of 
special interest to the ladies. 

The annual banquet will be held in the Riley room of 
the Claypool on Tuesday night, January 25. Visiting 
lumbermen, salesmen and ladies are invited. Some unique 
features are promised for this banquet. 








NEBRASKA RETAILERS’ CONVENTION. 


The January 4 number of The 2x4, the organ of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, is issued as a 
‘‘war extra,’’ exclaiming ‘‘ Mobilization of Lumbermen 
Throughout the State Reported to Be Under Way! 
Capital City to Be the Objective! Flying Squadron of 
the Famous Black Cats Slated to Lead the Advance and 
Capture of the City Deemed Probable,’’ this being fol- 
lowed by a text purporting to show a heavy prospective 
attendance of lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo at the coming 
annual convention of the association, to be held in Lin- 
coln, Neb., at the Lincoln Hotel, January 19, 20 and 21. 
The object is obviously an attempt to increase interest 
in the coming convention, but it seems almost superfluous, 
as indications are that practically the full membership 
and a host of lumbermen, Hoo-Hoo ete. will be in Lincoln 
on those days to swell the number at the annual. 

A concatenation will be held in the convention hall 
on the evening of January 21, and among the partici- 
pants will be two members of the Supreme Nine. This 
and other attractions, including an excellent program, 
assure a big attendance at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation. 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS TO MEET. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 3.—The annual meeting of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be 
held here February 1 and 2 and 400 to 500 retailers from 
about the State will attend. A. J. Craft, of Bay City, 
is president, and the secretarial work of the association 
is cared for by Lawrence W. Smith, of Grand Rapids. 

Among the speakers will be Frank B. White, of the 
Agricultural Publications’ Association, Chicago; L. F. 
Ross, of Kansas City, Mo., and Frank N. Snell, general 
manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, New 
Orleans, La. 

In connection with this meeting there will be held 
February 1 the annual meeting of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of ‘Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, about 
150 in number. 


GET READY FOR A BUSY TIME. 








Mountain States Association Has an Extensive Pro- 
gram—wWill Hear Many Addresses. 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 3.—The Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is mailing a very attractive invita- 
tion announcing its thirteenth annual convention, which 
will be held at the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver, Jan- 
uary 18, 19 and 20. Reduced rates on all railroads enter- 
ing Denver will be effective during that week, and an 
unusually interesting, instructive and entertaining pro- 
gram has been completed, with the exception of a few 
minor details. 

The first session, on Tuesday morning, will be taken 
up by registration, reading of reports etc. The opening 
ot the session on Tuesday afternoon will be the address 
of Anderson Pace, industrial commissioner of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Chicago, on ‘‘ Personality in Busi- 
ness.’’? Mr. Pace will be followed by Gordon Jones, presi- 
dent of the United States National Bank of Denver and a 
former director of the Federal Reserve Bank, whose 
subject will be ‘‘ The Federal Reserve System.’’ 

Tuesday evening will be given over to the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation. The work will be in charge of Vicegerent 
Hal Baldwin, who says that indications are promising for 
a fair-sized class of kittens. 

Wednesday morning Charles A. Lory, president of the 
State Agricultural College, will tell the members of ‘‘ The 
Benefits of Agricultural Colleges to Business Men and 
Farmers.’’ The second number at this session is one 
that should prove unusually interesting—the address of 
W. D. Eleock, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘Concrete and Its 
Uses.’’ Mr. Eleock is a well known cement expert and 
a representative of the Portland Cement Manufacturers 
of America. 

Wednesday afternoon the members will listen to an 
address by J. I. Finley, representing the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association. His subject will be ‘‘Class 
Insurance.’? 

The session will conclude with a round table talk and 
the ‘‘ question box.’’ 

The event always looked forward to with the greatest 
expectation is scheduled for Wednesday evening, when 
the Denver Knot Hole Club will entertain the visiting 
lumbermen and their friends at a banquet in the ball 
room of the Brown Palace. The form of the entertain- 
ment that goes with the banquet is known so far to 
the committee in charge only, whose every move during 
the last month has been shrouded in deep mystery. But 
it promises to completely eclipse all previous efforts, and 
the caliber of the men on the committee is a guaranty 
that it will fully sustain its reputation. 

The Knot Hole Club will also provide for the proper 
entertainment of the ladies. Theater parties are being 
arranged, together with automobile excursions to points 
of interest, if the weather permits, and they will be 
chaperoned by the wives of local lumbermen. 

R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will deliver an ad- 
dress Thursday morning. His subject will be ‘‘ Trade 
Extension.’’ This address is expected to be one of the 


most attractive numbers on the convention program, 
Minor details will be announced later. 

The association has arranged for reduced fares to 
Denver on all railroads for the convention week and cor- 
dially urges all who can do so to attend the annual. 





TELLS OF PLANS FOR ANNUAL. 

OSHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 4.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association’s annual meet- 
ing, according to present plans, says Secretary O. T, 
Swan, will present to the members of the association 
the results of past work and the future possibilities of 
organized codperation in the lumber industry. There 
are to be a number of addresses on important topics, 
some of which will be made by men of national prom- 
inence. The session will cover but one day, January 26, 
and the only routine association business transacted will 
be the election of association officers for the ensuing year 
and the reports upon market conditions. There will be 
a lively banquet in the Red Room of the Pfister Hotel 
during the evening with a special musical and entertain- 
ment program. 





PLAN TO DISPLAY MEMBERS’ PRODUCTS. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 4.—In accordance with the plan 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association for advertising its members’ products, Sec- 
retary O. T. Swan is arranging for an exhibit before 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association convention 
at Minneapolis January 19 and 20. Six hundred feet 
of space has been reserved for the exhibit, which will 
comprise products of the members’ mills and manufac- 
turing plants. It will show the various grades of wood 
as well as its different forms such as flooring and ceil- 
ing and also the various finishes of birch. Inspector 
W. H. MeDonald will be in charge. A similar exhibit is 
being planned for the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in Milwaukee February 22. Samples of 
products have also been shipped to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association for display at its exhibits. 





ARRANGE PLANS FOR ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEw York, Jan. 4.—President Gordon C. Edwards, of 


the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, is 
in town this week in conference with Secretary E. F. 
Perry regarding plans for the annual meeting of the 
association, to be held in Philadelphia about the middle 
of March. The Philadelphia association has appointed 
a committee to codperate with the National association, 
and President Edwards and Secretary Perry are in Phila- 
delphia today in furtherance of the convention work. 
Owing to circumstances the meeting was omitted last 
year and reports indicate that the coming convention 
in March will be one of the largest in the association’s 
history. 





THE NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


As has been published for some weeks in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 8, 9 and 10; a meeting of the Na- 
tional Council will be held February 7. The New Willard 
Hotel will be headquarters of the conventions. A sup- 
plemental notice has been’ issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce from its offices in the Riggs Building, Wash- 
ington, saying: 

Officers, national councillors, delegates; alternates and 
others who contemplate attending these meetings are advised 
to make arrangements for hotel accommodations promptly, 
as the Washington hotels are crowded during February. 

Hotels that have furnished their rates to the Chamber 
of Commerce are listed by the notice and include eight 
of the most prominent hostelries of the city, their prices, 
exclusive of meals, ranging from $1.50 a day for room 
without bath to $5 a day for room with bath. 





COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OUTLINED. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 2.—The opening day pro- 
gram of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association con- 
vention, on Tuesday, January 18, promises to be unusu- 
ally interesting. Acceptances already received insure 
some able addresses on the general topic of ‘‘ Trade Ex- 
tension,’’ which will be the central feature of this year’s 
convention. On the program for January 18 will be Ed- 
ward Hines, of Chicago, representing the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; Charles S. Keith, of Kan- 
sas City, for the southern pine manufacturers, and R. B. 
Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., for the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Repre- 
sentatives from the west Coast and the cypress manu- 
facturers, also from the Inland Empire, have been in- 
vited and may be on hand. Also a representative of the 
Minnesota Editorial Association will speak on ‘‘ The Re- 
lation Between the Country Editor and the Retail Mer- 
chant,’’? and a representative of the Minnesota Siate 
Department of Insurance will talk on mutual insurance. 

Wednesday will be given over to inspection of the 
lumber exhibits, which will fill the large rink rented for 
the purpose just across the street from the convention 
hall. The business session of the convention will be 
Thursday, January 20, at 10:30 a. m., followed by the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association meeting. 

Secretary W. G. Hollis is recovering from a severe 
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fracture of the ankle, but may be able to attend some 
of the convention sessions. He was able to get up and 
walk about on crutches Monday for the first time. 





UNION ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELING 
SALESMEN. 


A eall issued by President Ralph B. Peck, of the 
Union Association of Lumber and Sash and Door Sales- 
men, calling attention to its annual meeting, to be held 
during the annual convention of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, February 22, 23 and 24 at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, urges delegates to get hotel reservations 
et arly, ‘¢as there will be other conventions in Cleveland 
at the same time and rooms will be hard to get.’’ These 
conventions include the Complete Building Show. 

The call also notifies members of the annual Industrial 
Exposition at Dayton January 14-22 at which the Day- 
ton Lumbermen’s Club, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and other lumbermen’s organizations 
will have exhibits. The salesmen’s annual will include a 
banquet of which details will be given later. The call 
emphasizes the attractions and importance of the retail- 
ers’ convention, with which the salesmen’s annual is 
closely connected, and urges a full attendance of mem- 
bers of the traveling men’s organization. 





DAYTON TO HAVE A BIG EXPOSITION. 


Business men of Dayton, Ohio, lumbermen of that 
city and section in particular, are arranging for and 
practically have completed plans for an Industrial Ex- 
position. It will be held in the New Delco Building 
from January 14 to January 22 inclusive. The Dayton 
Lumbermen’s Club has arranged for space for lumber 
exhibits, part of which has been taken by the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Memphis, Tenn.; 
lorest Products Federation, of Chicago; Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, Little Rock; Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Southern Pine Association, 
of New Orleans, La. The Lumbermen’s Club expects 
also an exhibit by western pine interests, part of which 
was formerly installed in the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Francisco. 

While the Industrial Exposition will cover features of 
mercantile, civic and manufacturing interests, much ac- 
tivity is resulting in regard to building materials, with 
lumber interests possibly predominating. The Dayton 
Lumbermen’s Club expects to show through the exhibit 
the logical place of lumber in building and other uses 
and looks for practical results in connection with the 
big show. Part of the lumber exhibit will be eight or 
nine miniature houses ‘‘laid out in a landscape way that 
will make a tremendous impressioin on prospective build- 
ers, this exhibit to be augmented by lectures and motion 
pictures,’’? according to J. Elam Artz, president of the 
Dayton Lumbermen’s Club, who is taking an active part 
in the coming exposition. 





PROGRAM OF HARDWOOD MAKERS. 


Co-operation, Trade Commissions’ Work, and Other 
Subjects to Be Discussed at Annual. 


Codperation, salesmanship, industrial preparedness 
and the work of the Federal Trade Commission are listed 
as among the subjects on which addresses will be de- 
livered at the coming annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, to be 
held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, January 18-19. The 
program for the annual has been completed and is being 
distributed. It is as follows: 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 18, 10:30 a. M. 

Coesenees called to order by President J. H. Himmel- 
verger, 

Reports of secretary and treasurer will not be read, but 
will be published in full in trade journals. 

Address—‘‘The Secret and Pull of wages in Adver- 
tising, Salesmanship and Business uilding,’ by Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address—“The National Trade Extension Activities and 
Results,’ by E. A. Sterling, of Chicago, manager of the 
Trade Extension Department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Appointment of committees. 

Recess for luncheon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Address—“Industrial Preparedness,’ by James A. Emery, 
Washington, D. C., Counsel for the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Moving Pictures—The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, Charles- 
ton, Miss., logging and sawmill operation. enry Dis- 
ston Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturing 
saws. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 


Smoker and vaudeville entertainment at 8 o’clock in ban- 
quet hall on the ninth floor, as a compliment of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ association to its guests. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19, 10:30 A. M. 
eport of committee on officers’ reports. 

\ddress—Codperation—The bbe ut for Business,’ by 
BE. H. Gaunt, Wellesley Hills ass., manager mercantile 
department, ’Babson’s Statistical Organization. e 
close of this address Mr. Gaunt will invite questions 
upon this subject. 

Address—“The Work of the Federal Tiade Commission,” 
by Will H. Parry, Washington, D. C., member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Discussion of business conditions G general and the hard- 
wood business in particular, led by W. BE. DeLaney, Lex- 
ington, Ky., general manager Kentucky Lumber Com- 

., pany; this discussion open to everybody. 
teports of committee. 
lection of officers etc. 

\djournment. 


It will be noted that the program is well in harmony 
ith the ‘‘wish of the officers and board of directors of 
‘he association that everyone who attends this meeting 
shall return home feeling that he has been benefited and 
‘hat some of the thoughts that have been expressed will 
be of practical value.?? 


WOOD PRESERVERS TO HOLD ANNUAL. 


Program Presented Comprehensive in Scope—Sessions 
to Extend Over Three Days. 


J. H. Waterman, president, and F. J. Angier, secre- 
tary of the American Wood Preservers’ Association, have 
distributed a courteously worded invitation to attend the 
twelfth annual convention of the association, to be held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, January 19, 20 and 21. 
This invitation is accompanied by the program for the 
annual, as follows: 


Tuesday, January 18, 10 a. m. 

Convention called to order. 
Open with prayer. 
PRONE GE WEICGINOs 6 0600 sdivsecesecess J. W. Kendrick 
RESPONSB. 
Approve minutes of last convention. 
EP TORIGCHG © GOULCEM ss 0.0.6. 6:6 6 0. 6.0\0'0.0:0 6 08.6.0 J. H. Waterman 
Secretary-treasurer’s repOrt........eeeeeeees F. J. Angier 
Communications. 
Appointment of special committees. 
Report of entertainment committee.........cccscceee 

Dinles eale Ociwecnlecavaneciceeseeee's ee Be Joyce, Chairman 


Tuesday, 2 p. m. 
PLANT OPERATION AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
Report on standing committee ee 4 ag “ae operation 


Seciainin eiane dale te elvlee es aaa a elec eels 5 +a 
Selecting and buying Tue)... <<céccccecssiees Grady 
Methods of creosoting Douglas fir timbers. — ‘—" M. Goss 
Creosoted piling and poles.......... Frank Ww. Cherrington 


Wednesday, January 19, 10 a. m. 
PRESERVATIVES AND SPECIFICATIONS. 
Report of standing committee No. 1 on preservatives... 
Louis C. Drefahl, Chairman 
The foreign creosote oil situation........ G. A. Lembcke 
Report of committee No. 2 on specifications for the pur- 
chase and preservation of treatable timber......... 
Scale. 0a eies spi g e 6 alee eiaieie' seb 8 clase BH. A. Sterling, Chairman 
Chloride of zine situation........... William Townsley, jr. 
Report of special committee on specifications for pre- 
servative for wood paving blocks..S. R. Church, Chairman 
Quantity of zine chloride per tie or per cubic’ foot 4 
timber and method of pacineaeets _ tm } atrength 
OF Che: SOMNOH. ; coscvechedcseesereveens oltra 


Wednesday, 2 p. m. 
TIES AND WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 

Woods suitable for cross ties............. R. Van Metre 
Fungi which grow on untreated ties. ee von Schrenk 
WOOG DIGGK  COGRIES vos a wines co e's'06.06e:ern Clyde H. Teesdale 
Report of standing one No. 3 on wood_ block 

aa eee lyde H. Teesdale, Chairman 
Report of standing eee No. 6 on service tests of 

WOO DIOCK DAVING =... 0<c00ccs08 A. E. Larkin, Chairman 


Thursday, January 20, 10 a. m. 
SERVICD TESTS ETC, 
Report of standing committee No. 5 on service tests 
Ole CHOGB ROR eran. cis ers 6:6 cla cued Carlile P. Winslow, Chairman 
Report of standing committee No. 7 on service tests of 
bridge and structural timber...H. M. Rollins, Chairman 
Report of standing committee No. c. on advertising 
. J. Angier, Chairman 
Report of oe committee No. “9 on publicit and 
DEOMIOUON oo .ccc 6.56 86.66 o 910 C.-C: Schnatterbeck, hairman 
Report of Tieakice committee No. 10 on statistics..... 
BE. T. Howson, Chairman 
Thursday, 2 p. m. 
BUSINESS SESSION. 
Report of committee on constitution and by-laws.John Foley 
Report of committee on resolutions. 
New business. 
Election of officers. 
Selection of next meeting place. 
Adjournment, 


A banquet will be held in the Hotel Sherman on the 
evening of January 19, the guest of honor being Prof. 
F. H. Newell, in charge of the department of civil engi- 
neering of the University of Illinois and formerly sec- 
retary of the American Forestry Association. An empha- 
sized request is made for the attendance of ladies, for 
whom special entertainment has been provided. 


Ce ey 


ey 





WISCONSIN MASTER BUILDERS TO MEET. 


MILWAUKEE, WiIS., Jan. 4.—The fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Master Builders’ Association will be 
held at Madison, January 14 and 15, in the assembly 
chamber of the State capitol. Delegates and representa- 
tives from twenty-three cities throughout Wisconsin will 
attend. Affiliated associations in Milwaukee, Janesville, 
Watertown, Appleton, Oshkosh, Green Bay, Beloit, 
Kenosha, Racine and other large cities of the State have 
promised large delegations. Prominent speakers have 
been secured, among them H. L. Lewman, Louisville, Ky., 
national president, who will talk on ‘‘ What is Best for 
the Building Industry?’’ 





NATIONAL PLANS FOR EXTENSIVE PUBLICITY. 


Plans made by the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for an ex- 
tensive publicity campaign during the winter season in- 
clude arrangements to have exhibits or speakers, or both, 
at meetings of the principal retail lumber associations 
and at building and industrial shows open to the general 
public. Arrangements have already been completed to 
make exhibits and give special attention to trade exten- 
sion work at the following associations: 


Building show, Deen. Ohio, January 14-20. 

Annual meetin the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn., January 18-20. 

Annual meeting of Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo., January 18-20. 

Annual meeting of American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago, January 18-20. 

Annual meeting of Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Lincoln, Nebr., January 19-21. 

Annual meeting Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Indianapolis, Ind., January 25-26. 

Annual meeting Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 26-28. 

Annual meeting oo Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich., February 1-2. 

Annual meet ng Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
nr Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., February 

Annual masting © hio Saneauee of Retail Luamber Dealers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 22-24 














Looking 
Into the 
New Year 


with its Promise of Abundant Pros- 
perity, we are reminded of the 
truth that an active timber market 
is always co-incident with rising 
stumpage values. 


When prices 

are low— 

the psychological 
time to buy— 
there are few 
buyers. 


When prices 

are high— 

the psychological 
time to sell— 
there is 
invariably 

a surplus of 
buyers. 


aq 


Activity in 
stumpage follows 
in the wake 

of activity 

in lumber. 


Activity in 
lumber is upon us. 
The effect 

is just 

beginning to 

be perceptible 

in stumpage. 


Select your timber investment 
while prices are lagging, while the 
competition is still among the sell- 
ers. Then you will be in a position 
to sell when the buyers begin to 
compete. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Investments in Standing Timber 
Public Estimators 
Established 1880 


CHICAGO, ILL. - - - 1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE,, - 1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - += 1009 White Bldg. 
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For Sale:— 


Virgin Hardwood 
Timber 


Here’s your opportunity to get into 
one of the finest stands of Virgin 
Hardwood Timber in the South. 
16,000 acres located in 


Central Louisiana 


with ideal logging conditions and 
favorable domestic and export trans- 
portation rates. Located close to 
Gulf offers you the advantage of 
low rates to all ports. Hold- 
ings are close to railroad transporta- 
tion and good markets, and include 
stands of 


Oak, Ash, Cypress 


on fine rich soil and no swampy 
land. I will sell in one tract or any 
part thereof of not less than 2,500 
acres. Here is your chance to get 
one of the best Hardwood tracts 
open today in the South, act quick. 


For full particulars, address, 


Owner Box 289, Kokomo, Ind. 
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FOR SALE 


Several Tracts of 


Standing Timber 


in western West Virginia 


Address 


United Thacker Coal Co. 


Care T. I. HADDEN 
L Broadway NEW YORK 
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Annual meeting Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis., February 22-24. 

Complete Building Show, Cleveland, Ohio, February 16-26. 

These exhibits will include not only samples of all the 
commercial woods of the United States together with 
publicity literature, charts, grading rules and other data 
reflecting the general condition of the industry, but also 
models of mill construction and farm buildings. These 
models will especially show the method of construction 
and will be of particular interest to architects and en- 
gineers and to those who are mainly interested in 
economical and safe construction. Included also in the 
exhibit are transparencies of the important commercial 
woods and material which has been given a treatment by 
the principal preservatives now in use. 

In addition to the list of meetings given above for 
which definite arrangements have already been made for 
exhibits, the trade extension department hopes to be able 
to have its representatives speak to lumbermen at other 
places where such arrangements can be made without a 
conflict of dates. 





~ 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL ANNUAL. 


Since the recent issue of invitations to attend the third 
national foreign trade convention, to be held by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council in New Orleans, La., Janu- 
ary 27, 28 and 29, the list of delegates to the meeting 
has grown rapidly and Secretary Robert H. Patchin ad- 
vises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a ‘‘ wonderfully 


successful convention is assured that will be of the larg- 
est benefit to the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States.’’ A notable feature of the convention will 
be a speech at the banquet by Frank R. Vanderlip deal- 
ing with the national and international banking situation 
and the highly important matter of commercial credits. 
Secretary Patchin advises further that ‘‘more than 6,000 
invitations have been issued and the convention will be 
one of the most representative gatherings ever held in 
this country,’’ developing news of the kind affecting the 
interests of the country generally. 





MANUFACTURERS INVITED TO CONFER WITH 
RETAILERS. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 3.—A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, announces 
that arrangements have been completed for the important 
manufacturers’ and retailers’ conference to be held at 
Portland in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
retailers February 23, 24 and 25. All lumber manufac- 
turers and their associations in the West between Mexico 
and Canada have been invited to Portland to hold a joint 
conference with the sellers of lumber. The replies thus 
far indicate that the undertaking is being favorably con- 
sidered by the manufacturers and may result in quite a 
large attendance of representatives of Coast mills. The 
complete program of the retailers’ convention will proba 
bly be announced next week. 
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An Unusual Opportunity 

(7 I HAVE FOR SALE 

23,640 Acres (73,340,000 feet) 

Virgin Long Leaf Pine 
Located in Calhoun Co., Florida. 


Cruise by J. P. Brayton—Logging con- 
dition ideal—on tide water and rail. 


Carl R. Latham, 


\ Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FREIGHT RATES INTEREST LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS. 





Southern Hardwood Traffic Body to Open Branch in Louisville, Kyn—Hemlock Manufac- 
turers Will Fight Proposed Increases. 





HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION OPENS 
LOUISVILLE BRANCH. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LovuISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 6.—After a conference between 
members of the local hardwood trade and J. H. Town- 
shend, manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation of Memphis, formal announcement was made this 
morning that a Louisville branch of that association will 
be established, with Leroy Halyard, now assistant sec- 
retary of the Memphis organization, as resident manager. 
Negotiations looking to this arrangement have been 
pending for several months. A Louisville governing 
board of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has 
been chosen, composed of the following well known lum- 
bermen: Edward L. Davis, W. A. McLean, H. J. Gates, 
T. M. Brown, W. R. Willett, D. E. Kline, W. A. Watts 
and Smith Milton. Mr. Townshend said that the Louis- 
ville branch would be of great advantage to the southern 
hardwood trade and would strengthen the situation mate- 
rially, 


ASSOCIATION ISSUES VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


In line with the determination of its officers to give 
to its members the most efficient service possible the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has published a book on lumber freight rates, 
giving the freight rates on lumber to points having 
lumber yarsd in the States of Illinois, Indiana, lower 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, southern 
Wisconsin; in this compilation, Wausau being made the 
basic point. This book has been compiled by F. M. 
Ducker, traffic manager, and should prove of great 
value to every member of the association. Traffic 
Manager Ducker advises the American Lumberman 
that at an early date the association will publish an- 
other edition of the book covering the territory west 
of the Mississippi River from producing points in 
association territory. 





STUDYING ANSWERS TO COMMISSION’S 
QUERIES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—A. G. T. Moore, traffic 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, has been in 
Washington for several days studying the answers of 
the lumbermen and railroads in the classification case. 
Mr. Moore says that he expects to be here for some time, 
and that he is seeking to find out on what points there is 
complete agreement and what the differences are on 
other points in the controversy. 





CLEVELAND’S BUILDING SHOW. 


Prizes amounting to $500 offered for the best design 
submitted for a workingman’s home to cost not to ex- 
ceed $3,000 complete, ‘‘exclusive of land and embellish- 
ments,’’ are an announced feature of the Complete Build- 
ing Show to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, February 16-26, 
these dates including those of the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. A completed 
house will be given away. 

Community development exhibits and more than 200 
individual exhibits are planned and a total attendance 
of more than 200,000 is expected. The Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers, lumber manufacturers’ associations 
and thirty to forty lumber concerns of the middle West 
are actively. interested in the Complete Building Show 
and these will have among the exhibits several miniature 
houses representing the best uses of wood. 

The Complete Building Show is under the direction 
of Cleveland Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

Lumbermen are strongly behind the big show and 
the support of such a number of them, including some 
of the livest concerns in Cleveland and northern Ohio, 
insures a good display in behalf of wood products. A 
committee has the design and arrangement of their 
exhibit in the hands of a competent architect, which 


assures that it will be creditable and do entire justice 
to the lumber trade. 

To Secretary J. V. O’Brien of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers much credit must be given for in- 
itiative of the lumbermen’s share in the big show. He 
has secured a great number of exhibitors and done a 
great deal of the detail work. The building show man- 
agement has on its oficial foree four representatives 
of the lumber trade: W. D. Teachout, of the A. 
Teachout Company, Cleveland, a director and one 
of the original stockholders; Fred T. Peitch and 
George T. Barner, members of the board of directors 
ynd Arch C. Klumph, one of the exhibits committee. 

A big influence in the success of the lumbermen’s 
display is the cooperation of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Red gum, southern pine 
and cedar manufacturers have an active part in the 
community development display that gives it nationwide 
importance. 


PREPARE DATA FOR FIGHT AGAINST 
INCREASED RATES. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 6.—F. M. Ducker, traffic man- 
ager of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, will go to Madison next week to 
participate in the hearing of the application of the rail- 
roads to increase rates upon lumber and timber products. 

The effort to be made by the association to oppose the 
proposed increase is emphasized in a statement issued to 
members by Secretary O. T. Swan, who says in part: 


We feel that in order to make a proper protest it will 
require the combined efforts of every manuacturer, not only 
members of this association, but the lumber operators gener- 
ally throughout the State. We have been busily engaged in 
the collection of data and other information bearing upon 
the production, marketing and the handling of lumber in 
Wisconsin and briefly it will be our plan to lay before the 
commission the facts as we have been able to gather them 
concerning the condition of the lumber industry in this 
State during 1914-1915. 

We shall further endeavor to show that the present 
investments in the lumber industry of this State have grown 
upon the assumption of maintenance of reasonable rates, that 
such milling-in-transit rates upon logs are in effect in other 
competitive territories and their withdrawal will not only 
work a hardship upon our manufacturers in increased cost 
of transportation, but that they will be placed at a further 
disadvantage with respect to their competition. 


PLAN MONTHLY MARKET REPORTS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 4.—The Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association at its monthly 
meeting, held today at the West Hotel, adopted a plan 
for monthly reports on market prices. The committee 
appointed at the annual meeting on ths subject did not 
make a definite report, but the plan was worked out after 
some discussion. On the twentieth of each month Secre- 
tary J. F. Hayden is to send to each member a blank 
form, on which the member will enter up what in his 
opinion prices should be on each item, and Mr. Hayden, 
after taking the average of all the replies, will send 
the result out to the members in a circular, showing the 
consensus as to current prices. Each member will also 
report the volume of his sales for the month in each 
item, but not the prices, and this will be tabulated to 
show the amount of business being done in the different 
kinds of hardwoods. The individual reports are to be 
kept confidential. 3 


ARKANSAS PINE’S FAME SPREADS TO ORIENT. 


The inside cover page of the December, 1915, number 
of The House Beautiful contains a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of an inquiry received by the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau from Asmara, Eritrea, in which quotations are 
asked for material f. 0. b. New York or nearest ship- 
ping point and freight rate from that point to Alexandria 
or Port Said. Eritrea is an Italian colony on the west 
coast of the Red Sea, and that sufficient interest should 
have been aroused in that faraway land to produce this 
inquiry for Arkansas soft pine is a tribute both to that 
wood and to the efficient publicity methods of the bureau 
engaged in its promotion. 
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THE MAN FROM UTOPIA ON CONVENTION DATES. 


It was rather odd that the Man from Utopia should have put in an 
appearance on New Year’s Day; but he explained it this way: 

‘*As you know,’’ he said, ‘‘in Utopia we have attained perfection. 
No matter what we do, we do it right. When we marry, it is always the 
right woman. When we build a house, it never costs more than the orig- 
inal estimate. 

‘*But,’’ continued the Man from Utopia, ‘‘even perfection becomes 
wearisome at times—especially when you are married to it. So I am 
back in the world for a little vacation, as it were. I wanted to get some- 
where where they make an occasional mistake, where folks loaf now and 
then when they ought to labor, where men have no sirupy virtues and 
saccharine sentiments, where there is a little leaven of occasional exag- 
geration to ornament the arid truth, where—’’ 

We hastened to assure the Man from Utopia that he had come to the 
right place, and invited him in. 

He came in. And, though we are not a woman, the first thing we noted 
was his costume. It was of the latter colonial period. He met our glance 
and transferred his own to his own garments. 

‘*Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘we have gone back to it. We found it the most 

sensible dress man has ever worn. But I must not talk about dress. You 
are in the lumber business, so of course nothing but lumber will interest 
you.’? 
* A really wonderful man, the Man from Utopia, we saw at once. Be- 
cause even then we were thinking we would ask him something abcut the 
lumber business under the Utopian system. But first we offered him a 
cigar from a box we received at Christmas. He took it, and lit it, and 
puffed it with evident relish. He settled himself in a Spanish leather 
chair with a sigh of deep content. 

‘Of course, we have no cigars in Utopia,’’ he said. ‘‘Smoking is a 
foolish and expensive and extravagant and dirty and delightful habit. 
I haven’t smoked since, let me see when. But you were going to ask me 
something about the lumber business in Utopia.’’ 

‘Not exactly about the lumber business,’’ said we, taking a cigar our- 
self, ‘‘and yet they ought to be a part of ‘the business. I refer to the 
lumber conventions.’’ 

“Oh, yes,’? said the Man from 
Utopia, showing immediate interest. 

‘‘T speak of that first,’’ said we, 
‘“hecause the open season for retail 
lumber conventions is now upon us. 
You have retail lumber conventions in 
Utopia??? 

‘“Yes, indeed, and they are very 
valuable and interesting and success- 
ful. If I may invite myself, I should 
like very much to attend some of 
them with you while I am still on 
earth—say those at Philadelphia and 
Poughkeepsie and Indianapolis and—’’ 

‘¢But that will be quite impossible, ’’ 





“*Let me tell you how it worked out 
in Utopia. The salesmen and mill- 
men and wholesalers— 

‘* But these are retail meetings—’? 

‘‘Wait a minute. The boys from 
the road and the mill don’t all travel 
one State, and they used to have to 
pass up one meeting or the other in 
their territory. Now they can attend 
them all. And, in consequence, our 
association meetings have become great 
clearing houses of ideas, and lumber, 
and shingles, and fellowship.’’ 

‘‘Was that the only benefit? We 
sometimes think that these other fel- 
lows hurt the meectings—that they 
keep the dealers away from the ses- 
sions. ’?” 

‘“They can’t keep the dealers away 
from the kind of sessions we have 
now—instead the salesmen come them- 
selves.’ 

‘“What do you mean, the kind of 
sessions you have now?’’ 

‘*T mean the kind of programs. 
You know we have a lot of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers too.’’ 

“«What has that got to do with it?’’ 

‘*Our manufacturers and wholesalers 
realize that if they want to sell their 
products, the retailer is the bird they 
have got to interest.’’ 

6¢Yes??? 

‘And the retailers realize that they 
ean’t know too much about the prod- 





we interrupted the Man from Utopia 





to say. 

“*T trust that you do not still hold 
star chamber sessions and secret meet- 
ings,’’ he said. ‘‘We did away with 
that long ago in Utopia.’’ 

“*So did we—it isn’t that.’’ 

“*T hope it is not because you think 
IT am not a lumberman. I am a lum- 
berman. I think that is why I never 
could get accustomed to Utopia.’’ 

““No, it isn’t that—because now we 
like to have the layman come to our 
meetings.’ 

“*You realize he can learn a lot 
from you.’? 


‘*No: we realize we can learn a lot i] fi 
from him. But it is the dates.’’ ep 
‘‘The dates??? Se j 


‘*Yes, the dates. You can’t be in Philadelphia and Poughkeepsie and 
Indianapolis all the same day. Maybe you can in Utopia; you can’t on 
earth.’? 

“Oh, the dates conflict? 
baseball??? 

‘No, not at all. Baseball being a sport instead of a business, we 
arrange it otherwise. But how could you arrange it in the associations?’’ 

‘“We do it very simply in Utopia. We once had the same difficulty— 
before we became Utopia. But we found it was hurting our attendance, 
and our programs and wearing out our lumber journalists.’’ 

‘‘That was too bad—about the programs and the attendance, I mean. 
But what did you do?’’ 

‘*One autumn—our autumn comes in the fall, just like yours does— 
one autumn we had a meeting in our central city of the secretaries of 
all our important associations—’’ 

“But didn’t that cost the associations a lot of money for their 
expenses??? 

“Yes, but see what came of it: We had a meeting of a lot of the 
association secretaries—I think ten of them came.’’ 

6¢Ves,?? 

‘And we arranged for those ten association meetings to be spread over 
me’ weeks. Two neighboring associations agreed to take a week to- 
gether.’ 

“‘T don’t quite get you.’’ 

‘“Why, this way: The associations of two adjoining states arranged 
that one of them should have Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday and the 
other Thursday, Friday and Saturday—-or, if an association desired only 
«a two-day meeting, it took Tuesday and Wednesday, or Thursdag cnd 
Hriday, as the case might be. As a rule, however, four sessions are held, 
beginning, say, Monday afternoon and ending Wednesday morning, or 
Thursday afternoon to Saturday morning. You see, the off half day gives 
the boys time to come from up or down the State, and to return home 
again.’’ 

Rs how did you get the associations to give up their old, accustomed 
dates??? 

‘They seldom had to—that is, they seldom had to move them more 
than a day one way or the other.’’ 

‘*But they have always told us it would hurt the attendance.’’ 


How foolish. And is it the same with your 





uct they sell, and that the place to 
get that information is from the man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler.’’ 

‘«That’s true.’’ 

‘*We have a national lumber manu- 
facturers’ association in Utopia, and 
a lot of similar associations. ’’ 

‘“*Utopia hasn’t anything on us— 
so have we.’’ 

‘*Good. And they send their Es- 
teemed Lecturing Knight to give us 
first hand information.’’ 

“*So do ours.’? 

**But it isn’t any off-hand talk we 
get. It’s a carefully prepared state- 
ment, by some man who is an author- 
ity, with all the collected knowledge 
of his fellow-members at his disposal. 
He talks twenty minutes, and says 
something.’’ 

‘¢But—?? 

‘‘Wait a minute. He not only says 
something—he also hears something. 
He gets the retail point of view of 
the retail associations and takes it 
back to his own association. ’? 

**Do you allow any retailers to 
talk in these retail meetings?’’ 

‘«We get the cream of the best re- 
tail thought of Utopia—because we 
are mighty glad to have the leaders 
of one State come over into another 
State and repeat the message they 
have given their own brothers. It’s 
a regular lecture course in lumber.’? 

‘*And do you think that could be 
done on earth?’’ 

‘““Why not??? 











A Tie, Prop and Saw- 
timber Proposition in 


NATIONAL 
FOREST 
TIMBER 


The United States Forest Service 
recently completed the appraisal of a 


tract of lodgepole pine timber in the 
Targhee National Forest, Idaho, which 
will yield a cut of approximately 2,000,- 
000 ties, 15,000,000 linear feet of mine 
timbers and 13,000,000 feet board measure 
of sawtimber. 
tary to the Oregon Short Line Railroad 
by driving or hauling, embraces three 
compartments or blocks and is available 


This tract, which is tribu- 


for purchase in whole or in part. 


Detailed information regarding loca- 


tion and driving conditions, timber esti- 


mates, stumpage appraisals, mill sites, 


markets, contract provisions, etc., will 


gladly be furnished upon request by the 
District Forester at Ogden, Utah, or by 
the Forest Supervisor at St. Anthony, 
Idaho. 
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Exporters and 


Manufacturers 
— or 


White Oak 


—AND—— 


Yellow Pine 


Wanted: 


l car 4-4 1st and 2nd White Oak. 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common White Oak. 
2 cars 6-4 No. 1 Common White Oak. 
1 car 2”. No. 1 Common White Oak. 
1 car 2+”’ No. 1 Common White Oak. 


25,000 feet 1” Yellow Pine. 
15,000 feet 14”’ Yellow Pine. 
10,000 feet 2” Yellow Pine. 
10,000 feet 2+” Yellow Pine. 


Shipment February, March, 1916. 





— Address — 


“Netherlands Merchant” 


Care, American Lumberman. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
| 208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 




















{ Fort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E, SHEA, Cashier J STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 2 
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Fire Protection | 


Sprinkler Systems 
| 
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Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., 


= —- 
(- : 
H.M.SPAIN & CO. 


SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CHICAGO 
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J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


References Given. 





Correspondence Solicited. 








1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS BEGIN NEW YEAR’S ACTIVITIES. 





Memphis Body Invites National Hardwood Association and Endorses Candidate for Its 
Presidency—Cincinnatians Act on Reclassification. 


MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 3.—At the regular semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, held at 
the Hotel Gayoso last Saturday, it was decided to extend 
an invitation to the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation to hold its annual meeting in Memphis next June. 

The club went a step farther at this meeting and 
heartily endorsed the candidacy of S. B. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Anderson-Tully Company, for the presidency 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

The next regular meeting of the club will be held the 
evening of January 15 instead of during the day in 
order that the members of the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, who will be in session here that day, 
may be the guests of the club at some sort of function to 
be arranged by the entertainment committee. 

The newly elected officers of the club were installed at 
this meeting. S. M. Nickey, of the Green River Lumber 
Company, succeeded C. G. Kadel, now chairman of the 
advisory board. Other officers installed at the same time 
are as follows: James F. McSweyn, first vice president ; 
Mark H. Brown, second vice president; D. F. Heuer, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Roland H. Darnell, Ray H. Goodspeed 
and Paul Rush, directors. 

On taking the chair Mr. Nickey announced the ap- 
pointment of his standing committees for the year as 
follows: 

Entertainment Committee—Ralph May, chairman, F. T. 
Dooley, F. E. Stonebreaker, C. R. Ranson, George O. Friedel. 

Statistics Committee—C. R. Tustin, chairman, Kieth 
Blanton, A. G. Fritchey, F. W. Dugan and R. L. Jurden. 

Law and Insurance—S. B. Anderson, chairman, JR. 7 


Rush, James E. Starke, C. D. Hendrickson, and C. C. Lat- 
taner. 
River and Rail—George C, Ehemann, chairman, O. M. 
Krebs, J. W. McClure, Walker Welford and R. E. Dickinson, 
Membership—Harry B. Weiss, chairman, Robert C. Stim- 


son, J. R. McFadden, W. L. Crenshaw, and Max Sond- 
heimer. 


Resolutions—J. D. Allen, jr., chairman, William Pritch- 
ard, S. C. Major, W. A. Stark and Frank McCollum. 

Information—F. G. Smith, chairman, Harry Stimson, B. 
C. Tully, Tom Welsh, D. R. Trippett. 

Publicity—M. E. Cooper, chairman, George W. Fooshe, 
R. J. Lockwood, O. U. Coppock and J. W. Dickson. 


FITTINGLY CELEBRATE PASSING OF OLD YEAR. 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 3.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Houston celebrated the passing of 1915 with one of the 
most enjoyable events of the season, when a large number 
of members and their friends made merry in the quarters 
at the Bender Hotel. The handsome club rooms and the 
ballroom were beautifully trimmed with southern smilax, 
moss and holly and bows of scarlet ribbon. Several vaude- 








ville features were provided and an excellent orchestra — 


rendered the music for the dance that followed an enjoya- 
ble dinner. 





NEWLY ELECTED OFFICIALS TO BE INSTALLED. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 6—The next regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
at the Lottie Hotel in this city, Tuesday, January 11, 
and a good attendance is looked for by President Daniel 
Wertz and Secretary Mertice Taylor. The newly elected 
officers for 1916 will be installed and business conditions 
will be discussed. During the last two months several of 
the large planing mill owners of the city have joined the 
club and it is expected that the coming year will see a 
closer cooperation between the hardwood manufacturers 
and the planing mill men. 





PEORIANS TO ENTERTAIN. 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Peoria announces a ban- 
quet to be given in honor of the retail lumber dealers 
of Peoria under the auspices of the club. The formal 
invitation to this banquet gives the date as Saturday 
evening, January 8. The banquet will be held in the 
Creve Coeur Club and will begin at 6:45 p. m. 





ADVISE UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION OF LUMBER. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 4.—The Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club at its meeting last evening formally adopted 
the report of the committee named to prepare answers 
to the interrogatives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the matter of rates on and the releassification 
of forest products. This is believed to be the first action 
taken on the subject by any similar organization. In 
its answers the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club advised the 
commission that it believes a uniform lumber list and a 
definite relationship between lumber and its products 
are desirable and practicable and such classification 
should be uniform throughout the country for woods of 
the same general kinds and classes. It expresses the be- 
lief that if the carriers will voluntarily accord a some- 
what lower basis of rates to lower grade lumber, such as 
crating stock, hewn cross ties etc., it would be good busi- 
ness policy on their part if it would permit the move- 
ment of considerable additional tonnage and conserve 
lumber which is not now utilized, thus benefiting carriers, 
producer and consumer. 

The club expresses the opinion that there should be no 
such distinction as ‘‘woods of value’’ in the domestic 
woods. This expression should be limited to imported 
woods designated for high grade furniture, pianos, mu- 
sical cabinets and artistic woodwork. 


It is the opinion of the club that lumber and lumber 


products taking the same classification and the same 
minimum weight should be permitted to mix at the same 





rate and the same minimum; that lumber and lumber 
products taking the same rate by taking varying minima 
should be permitted to mix at the common rate and at 
the highest minimum weight for any article in the 
mixture. 

Transit privileges should be allowed at all points 
where there can be shown a reasonable need for such 
privileges. As far as is equitable, under varying con- 
ditions, the rules and regulations governing this privilege 
should be uniform. 

In conclusion the opinion is expressed that present 
rates on lumber are too high in many instances, con- 
sidered by themselves, and also in relation to the rates 
on other commodities when consideration is given to 
the volume of tonnage, regularity of movement through- 
out the year, class of equipment and service required, 
freedom from loss, damage ete. 





CLUB CHANGES ITS CONSTITUTION. 


Cincinnati Lumber Organization Makes Incorporation 
“Not for Profit”—Three Classes of Membership. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 4.—The Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club held its monthly session last evening, and in 
addition to acting on the matter of the classification of 
lumber and its products, proposed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, reported elsewhere in this num- 
ber, adopted the report of the committee on a revision 
of the constitution and bylaws. 

This changes the incorporation from one for profit. to 
‘not for profit,’’ and confines it strictly to the purpose 
of ‘‘advancing and promoting the interests of those en- 
gaged in the lumber business and for the opportunity 
thus afforded of exchanging views and harmonizing 
diverse interests; by united action to better make the 
demands of this organization forcible, and above all to 
demand and maintain a high standard of commercial 
honor and integrity among its members.’’ 

The new articles create three classes of membership, 
class A, Band C. Class A is to consist of manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers and commission men in lumber 
with offices and agencies located in Cincinnati or vicin- 
ity, or such who, though not locally represented, have 
interests in common or identical with Cincinnati; also 
retailers of lumber, planing mill companies, sash, door 
and furniture manufacturers, and any others who are 
large users of lumber and who are interested in the de- 
velopment of the lumber business along proper lines and 
under wholesome conditions. 

Class B shall consist of such organizations of lumber- 
men, or of industries allied and accessory to the lum- 
ber business, as may desire to take membership in the 
club. Such shall be known as associate members, and 
may delegate a representative to attend the meetings 
and shall have all the privileges of the club, except 
voting and holding office. 

Class C shall consist of present and future honorary 
members of whom not exceeding one may be elected at 
the annual meeting from among those whose names are 
presented by the board of directors. 

A change was made in the matter of dues. Instead of 
making assessments as funds for expenses were needed 
an initiation fee of $25 will be charged, covering the 
dues of the current year, and annual dues of $20 there- 
after, assessments to be made only when these dues fall 
short of the requirements of the club. And hereafter 
the dinners will be paid for out of the club treasury, 
except that any member having a guest will be required 
to purchase a ticket therefor. The regular monthly 
meeting of the club is set by the constitution for the 
first Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August. 

For the elections it is provided that there shall be two 
nominating committees named, which shall each select 
one person for each office to be filled, and that after 
these committees report any member may have the 
privilege of making additional nominations from the 
floor, but then that all these nominations shall go upon 
one ballot alphabetically under the offices for which they 
are nominated instead of on separate ballots. 

The regular reception committee of the club was in- 
structed to act in conjunction with the like committee 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States for the welcome of delegates to the com- 
ing convention of the Hardwood association in this city 
January 18 and 19, and of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association January 20 and 21. The committee 
consists of H. R. Browne, chairman; G. M. Morgan, L. 
S. Gates, J. S. Zoller and H. A. Hollowell, and to it was 
added, for this occasion, the following: F. W. Mowbray, 
Alex. Schmidt, J. S. Walker, Kenneth Williams and E. 
M. Bonner. 





NEW YORK CLUB IN ACTIVE OPERATION. 


New York, Jan. 4.—The Lumber Trades Club of New 
York, which opened two weeks ago, is planning a very 
attractive feature in the way of a special ladies’ day. The 
house committee has set the date as Saturday, January 
15, and a luncheon will be served, to be followed by a 
concert and dancing. The house committee has also 
opened up every Saturday as ladies’ day and the suc- 
cess so far attending the club indicates that these two 
new features will be well received. 

In the opening of its club and exchange room the Lum- 
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ber Trades Club of New York (Inc.) has added con- 
veniences that make the club one of the most attractive 
places in the metropolis to lumbermen. These include 
special facilities for visiting and resident lumbermen to 
obtain information regarding the lumber trade of the 
city and vicinity as well as of manufacturers and whole- 
salers of the United States and Canada—their location, 
kinds of wood manufactured, capacity, shipping facilities 
etc. Resident members are given the privilege of in- 
stalling their cards on the wall of the exchange room for 
giving special notices to the trade, this service being free 
to members, and other facilities are afforded them, 

The object of the club, as directly advised the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN by President Van W. Tyler, is ‘‘to have 
a home and headquarters for all the lumber trade of 
New York and for lumbermen of every branch of the 
trade in the United States or Canada when they visit 
New York, or for their salesmen or representatives.’’ 
A full club equipment is provided for the exchange 
room, including facilities equal to those of one’s office 
for the transaction of business. The membership fee is 
but $10 annually, this small amount being an inducement 
for an enrollment of 1,000 members which the club is 
seeking through the distribution of blank applications for 
membership for lumbermen eligible, among these being 
salesmen or other resident representatives of lumber con- 
cerns outside of New York City. The Lumber Trades 
Club evidently has begun its new fiscal year on practical 
and vigorous lines. 


MASTER BUILDERS TO CAMPAIGN FOR MORE 
MEMBERS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Jan. 3.—The Master Builders’ 
Exchange of this city had an ‘‘ End of the Year’’ party 
on Friday afternoon, at which, following a dinner, Mayor- 
elect Smith and Congressman Moore spoke, who, in 
turn, were followed by an entertainment. The or- 
ganization will start the year with a red hot campaign 
for membership, the mark set being one thousand. The 
work of soliciting members will be done by teams, the 
winners being awarded handsome trophies. If the cam- 





paign is a success, the dues will probably be reduced 
from $50 to $25. 

The campaign opens on January 10, and lasts three 
days. Applications should be made to the members of 
the various teams, to W. Nelson Mayhew, chairman of 
the Membership Committee, to President George J. 
Watson, or to Secretary Charles Elmer Smith. 





SECRETARY RE-ELECTED. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 4.—The managing committee of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange at its monthly meeting 
yesterday afternoon, reélected L. H. Gwaltney, of the 
American Lumber Company, secretary. Mr. Gwaltney is 
also the treasurer of the exchange, and his work in 
both capacities has given great satisfaction. 
mittee discussed informally the visit paid to City 
Comptroller Thrift by a special committee appointed to 
take up with the municipal authorities the question of 
dock charges. It developed that the comptroller had 
asked for a further conference saying that meanwhile 
he intended to continue his investigation, and the com- 
mittee left with the understanding of having another 
conference later in the week. 





BUILDERS EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 4.—The Columbus Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange held its annual meeting at the ex- 
change rooms January 3 and elected the following officers 
for the coming year: 

President, R. L. Watson. 

First vice president, George Snyder. 

Second vice president, William I’. Kern. 

Directors, Oscar Kibele, Lloyd Morris, Ralph G, Stockman, 
Jacob Seeger and George Seltsam. 

Delegates to the national meeting to be held in Bal- 
timore in February were elected as follows: E. Elford, 
R. L. Watson, J. E. McNally, B. M. Freeman, H. E. 
Kuntzman, F. O. Schoedinger, W. E. W. Cherry, Charles 
EK. Rose, Oscar Kibele and Edward H. McGrath. 

The board of directors will select the secretary and 
treasurer at a later date. 





ST. LOUIS HOO-HOO IN ROUSING CONCATENATION. 





Six Make Their Way into Black Cat Land — Officers Presented with ‘ Souvenirs” — 
Lumbermen of Other Cities Plan Numerous Meetings Soon. 





St, Louis, Mo., Jan. 5.—One of the most enjoyable 
banquets .and concatenations ever given by the Hoo- 
Hoo of St. Louis took place Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 30, in the large ball room of the American Annex 
Hotel. Eighty-two guests and members of the order took 
their seats at the banquet table at 6:30. 

Following the banquet the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, Sidney 8. May, introduced Julius Seidel, 
Snark of the Universe, as toastmaster. 

After several songs and cornet solos by A. E. Buss, 
who was accompanied by Miss Mildred Searcy, Stephen 
J. Gavin was appointed by Snark Seidel as special cus- 
todian of the various presents that were then given to 
some of the speakers. 

After calling on the special custodian to perform his 
duties, the Snark requested Secretary-Treasurer Tennant 
to rise. He was presented with an ink well that can 
hold a gallon of ink, a giant pen about two feet long 
and a book of records, 18 by 24 inches, the clean white 
sheet of which, the Snark said, represented a new era 
in Hoo-Hoo, an era that was unsullied by any stain, upon 
which the records of a greater Hoo-Hoo could be kept. 
In replying, Secretary-Treasurer Tennant promised he 
would strive to keep the future records clear and un- 
sullied. He also made an appeal for unity and co- 
operation among the branches of the lumber industry. 

Vicegerent William Lothman, jr., was then called on 
by the toastmaster and was presented with a ‘‘ big stick’’ 
over six feet long and a Roosevelt hat. Vicegerent Loth- 
man responded with a splendid address, in which he 
expressed great pleasure at the large attendance and 
the strong support those present had given him in this, 
his first concatenation. 

Jabberwock George W. Funck, the recently elected 
president of the new Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, was the next to be introduced by Snark Seidel. 
He was presented with a gavel of colossal proportions. 
Mr. Funck, in responding, predicted a brilliant and suc- 
cessful future for the order. P. T. Langan, of Cairo, 
Ill., and J. F. Judd, the oldest Hoo-Hoo president, were 
next called on. 

The concatenation, which followed the banquet, went 
off smoothly and impressively, being carried out in a 
manner that won the approval of all present. A class of 
six representative lumbermen was initiated. Although 
the time allotted to Junior Hoo-Hoo Judd to open the 
eyes of the new entrants into Hoo-Hoo land was short, he 
managed to do it in an effective and clever manner. 
After the concatenation the members gathered together 
and partook of a light luncheon, got thoroughly ac- 
quainted and had an opportunity of informally talking 
over Hoo-Hoo affairs. 

Chairman May announced during. the evening that 
arrangements would be made in a couple of months for 
another meeting to which the members’ lady friends 
would be invited. 


The following officers officiated at the concatenation: 
Snark—Julius Seidel. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Charles L. Timm. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—J. F. Judd. 

Bojum—A. J. Gillespie. 

Scrivenoter—O, A. Pier. 

Jabberwock—George W. Funck. 

Custocation—William Lothman, jr. 

Arcanoper—Sidney S. May. 

Gurdon—F. H. Long. 


~ 





The following candidates were initiated: 

Martin Beckemeier, secretary of the Gravois Planing Mill 
Company, St. Louis. 

Fred W. Hood, salesman for the Shreveport Lumber Com- 
pany, of Shreveport, La., St. Louis. 

Frank Norton Jones, sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, St. Louis. 


William Claire Kimbrough, salesman for Cornelius & Co., 
St. Louis. 


John A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


Edward A. Schuhmacher, chief accountant of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Company, St. Louis, 


PROSPECTIVE CONCATENATIONS ARRANGED. 


Vicegerent E. M. Vestal, of Knoxville, Tenn:, an- 
nounces that he will hold a concatenation in Johnson 
City on the evening of January 22. The Hoo-Hoo of 
Johnson City and Hlizabethton are holding this meeting 
jointly and have a class of fifteen candidates already 
in prospect. Every indication points to this being one 
of the most successful concatenation held in that ter- 
ritory for some time. 

Vicegerent L. C. Zink, of southern Illinois, announces 
that he will hold a concatenation in Carbondale on the 
evening of January 20, during the annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
k. B. Eckhard, of Carbondale, is making local arrange- 
ments for this meeting and it is expected that a large 
number of members from the southern part of the State 
will attend. ‘‘Pete’’ Langan, of Cairo, will be there 
and all Hoo-Hoo who have ever attended concatenations 
organized by ‘‘ Pete’’ know there will be something doing 
every minute. 

A concatenation will also be held at Lincoln, Neb., on 
the evening of January 21, Vicegerent Prestegaard hav- 
ing arranged with Secretary Hall, of the Nebraska Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to make this concatenation a 
big entertainment event of the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Dealers’ Association. 

Vicegerent Baldwin announces that he will hold a 
concatenation during the annual meeting of the Moun- 
tain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held in 
Denver, Colo., on March 18-20. 

Also concatenations and get-together meetings are 
being arranged for at Indianapolis, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Muscatine, Kansas City, New York, Memphis and numer- 
ous other places. All of the above are sure indications 
that Hoo-Hoo is very much alive again and that great 
activity is being displayed in all sections of the country. 





EXHIBITS TO MAKE THEIR ROUNDS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 3.—Both the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association and the Southern Pine 
Association are preparing exhibits for display at the 
various ‘‘shows’’ and conventions scheduled for the 
coming months. The pine association is preparing, as 
an added attraction, moving pictures to cover practically 
every feature of operation. This week the cypress as- 
sociation folk are putting the finishing touches on their 
exhibit, which ‘‘opens the season’’ at Dayton on Jan- 
uary 14. Thence it will go to Indianapolis and Kansas 
City and from those vantage points to the big Cleve- 
land show, which is to open February 16. Secretary 


Watson, who plans personally to conduct the exhibit, 
through January at least, expects to leave for the North 
about the first of. the week. 


The com- - 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the aan 
fC) 


Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Write for Details. 
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At Last! 


A Book That Promises 
To Settle for All Time 


Mysterious Scientific 
Phenomena 


“The Ages of Ice and Creation” 


By GEORGE PRENTISS 


Here’s a book that solves fifteen of the most per- 
plexing questions in the scientific world today. It 
proves that they were all produced by the perfectly 
natural operation of Natural Laws. It will be both 
interesting and educational to you, and we want you 
to refute Mr. Prentiss’ conclusions if you can. 


Sent on 10 Days’ Trial 


Send us $2.50 by express or post office money order, draft or 
personal check and we’ll send the book postage prepaid. Keep it 10 
days and if you don’t find it well worth the pricé, just send back 
the book and we’!l gladly refund the purchase price. 


Send us your order today. 


The Common Good Company 
328 West 69th Street, CHICAGO 
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MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for = WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work aiso— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE and 


HARDWOODS 
General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE 
HEMLOCK 


YELLOW PINE 
HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Prices on BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 
347 Oliver Bldg., 
B.W. Cross Lumber Co., errrssurcH: Pa. 
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Encourage Home Building 
In Your Community 


through the columns of your local paper. 
Let the people in your community know you 
are always ready to help them with their 
building problems. You can do this it you will 


Advertise House Plans 


You will be surprised how many big bills 
for material you will sell. They are a great 
business stimulator. As for Bulletin No. 23. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 








Blue prints, two cuts of floor plans, bill of material 


and exterior cut as shown above ge $3. 00 
screen for newspaper) will be sent for. 














APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS ORGANIZED. 





Mountain Lumbermen Form an Association to Deal with the Special Problems of the 
Hill Logger—Under Strong Leadership—To Meet Again in April. 








ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 4.—Loggers, estimators, forest 
engineers and other men interested in the moving of 
timber from the forest to the mill took a long step for- 
ward at a meeting held at the Langren Hotel here yes- 
terday when they organized the App: vlachian Logging 
Congress, with W. B. 'T ownsend, president of the Little 
River Logging Company, Little River, Tenn., as presi- 
dent. Fred A. Perley, president of the Perley & Crockett 
Lumber Company, Black Mountain, was elected vice 
president, and Henry T. Grinnell, forest engineer for the 
Champion Lumber Company, was elected secretary and 
treasurer. George N. DeLaney, president of the Ken- 
tucky Lumber Company, Lexington, Ky., P. C. Thede, 
general manager of the Champion Lumber Company, of 
Crestmont, N. C., S. M. Wolfe, of Asheville, and Frank 
Buell, president of the Graham County Lumber Company, 
were elected members of the executive committee, these 
four, with the officers named above, to constitute the 
whole committee. The new association is intended to take 
in the loggers, owners, estimators, forest engineers and 
all men whose business is to get timber from the forest 
to the mill, the membership, however, being limited to 
the lumbermen of the Southern Appalachian range, which 
takes in part of North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

About sixty delegates attended the meeting which 
witnessed the formal launching of the new association. 
Mr. Townsend accepted the temporary chairmanship and 
made a short talk, explaining the object of the proposed 
organization and telling of the advantages that will 
accrue to each member of the congress from association 
with other members. 

It was explained that the new association is limited 
to lumbermen of the mountains because the men of the 
lowlands and valleys work along entirely different lines. 
and their problems could not be solved by the same 
process that serves to straighten out the tangles in the 
mountain regions. Lumbermen from the four States 
above mentioned have been inyited to join this associ- 
ation, and the replies indicate that a large membership 
will be assured in the very near future. 

When the regular order of business was taken up, 
W. S. Whiting, president of the Whiting Lumber Com- 
pany, of Asheville, P. C. Thede, general manager of the 
Champion Lumber Company, of Crestmont, and Charles 
H. MacIntosh, of the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, were 
appointed a committee to prepare suitable constitution 
and by-laws. On the finance committee, Frank Buell, 
of the Graham County Lumber Company, Asheville, 
George N. DeLaney, Kentucky Lumber Company, Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Leslie Brooks, vice president of the 
Champion Lumber Company, were named. These two 
committees retired to prepare reports and during the 
intermission talks were made by several of the men 
present. 

George L. Forester, secretary and traffic manager of 
the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
made a short talk on the benefits of codperation, pointing 
out the good it has accomplished for the members of 
the Western Carolina association. 

J. S. Holmes, of Chapel Hill, State Forester, and 
Verne Rhoades, of the United States Forest Service, told 
what their departments are doing in an effort to prevent 
forest fires, and each urged upon the lumbermen the 
necessity of codperation from the lumber interests as well 
as from each other. 

F. L. Winchester, of the Champion Fiber Company, 
told the delegates present that the only way to make 
the new logging congress a success would be by the 
hardest kind of work. 

At this time Chairman Townsend interrupted to an- 
nounce that a committee on nominations would be ap- 
pointed, this committee to nominate the permanent offi- 
cers of the congress for the ensuing year. John C. 
Arbogast, of Asheville, W. T. Latham, of the Graham 
County Lumber Company, and J. E. Castle, of the Perley 
& Crockett Lumber Company, were named on this com- 
mittee. 

The committee on constitution was the first to report, 
and the first article in the constitution declared the 
name of the association to be the Appalachian Logging 
Congress. Each article was read separately, the dele- 
gates approving each article as read, after some dis- 
cussion on various points, and then approving the con- 
stitution as a whole. The dues of the organization are 
fixed at $10 annually for individual members, $25 an- 
nually for a man operating a one-band saw and $50 
annually for a man or company operating two or more 
band saws. The constitution declared that meetings 
should be held in April and October of each year, offi- 
cers to be elected at the October meeting. Some objection 
was raised to the dues demanded of individual mem- 
bers, but these were over-ruled when the question was 
put to vote. 

The committee declared that it had not had time to 
prepare proper bylaws and would report at a meeting 
to be held this morning. The committee on nominations 
was the last to report, and declared that it was the 
sense of the committee that Mr. Townsend and Mr. 
Grinnell should retain the offices of president and sec- 
retary respectively. They also named the vice president 
and members of the executive committee mentioned above. 

Last night all the delegates were guests of the Clyde 
Tron Works at a banquet given at the Langren Hotel. 
The banquet was an elaborate affair and lasted well 
into the night. 

The attendance was as follows,.-names of representa- 
tives of the various companies following company name: 


Champion Fiber Company, Canton, N, C.—F. L. Winches- 
er 


Champix on Lumber Company, Crestmont, N. —P. C. 
Thede, general manager, Kk. J. Smith, H. F. Holt, ic ‘O. Cald- 
well, E. B. Frederick. 

Champion Lumber Company, Sunburst, N. C.—C. E. Cotton, 
N. 8S. Rorison, Bert Hurt. 

Champion Lumber Company, Asheville, N. C.—Henry T. 
Grinnell. 

Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company—Jobn Sinclair and 
Spencer Miller, New York City. 

Cc lyde Iron Works, eee Minn.—Charles H. Mackintosh ; 
Fk. C. Adams and W. C. Champion, of Asheville, N. C. 

Whiting Lumber nena Asheville, N. C.—W. 8. Whiting. 

Summers-Parrot Hardware Company, Johnson City, Tenn, 
——TEarle Thomas. 

Perley & Crockett Lumber Company, Black Mountain, 
N. C.—Fred A. Perley, Ray Dickey, T. I. Lundy, R. BE, Car- 
2 and J. E. Castle. 

Graham County Lumber Company, Asheville, N. C.—W. 'T 
Latham and Frank Buell, president. 

Pittsburgh Lumber Company, Hampton, Tenn.—L. W. 
Brown. 

‘American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn.— 
R. J. Rudd. 

Azalea Woodworking Company, Asheville, N. C.—W. O. 
Riddick, president. 

Norwood Lumber Company, Forney, N. C.—E. H. Potter. 

Kentucky Lumber Company, Lexington, Ky.—George N. 
DeLaney. 

Simmonds Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Cc. H. Bachman. 

Little River Logging Company, Little River, Tenn.—W. B. 
Townsend, president. 

Alarka Lumber Company, Bryson City, N. C.—Leslie 
Brooks, 

United States Forest Service, Asheville, N. C.—Verne 
Rhoades. 

Paul H. Gearheart, timber estimator, Asheville, N. C. 

George L. Forester, secretary Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association, Asheville, N. C. 

Robert S. Brown, civil engineer, Asheville, N. C. 

Henry B. Stevens, attorney to lumbermen, Asheville, N. C. 

Ik. M. Moffett, forest engineer, Asheville, » 

J. W. Rutherford, Asheville, N. C 

Anson G. Betts, Asheville, N. C. 

KE. o Abernathy, Newport, Tenn. 

J. Holmes, State forester, Chapel Hill, N. C. J 

Jenn i Arbogast, Asheville, fe oR 

J. M. Gilchrist, Bryson City, N. ¢ 

J. E. Rhodes, Asheville, N. C. 

C. C. Lantz, Asheville, N. C. 


In addition to the above Secretary Grinnell is in receipt 
of letters from a number of firms throughout the Appa- 
lachian district, signifying their intention of joining the 
association as soon as a permanent organization is 
effected. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 4.—The congress assembled 
this morning and adopted the bylaws presented by the 
committee on constitution and bylaws and passed reso- 
lutions of thanks to the various people who have as- 
sisted in making the convention a success and have 
offered entertainment. A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee will be held sometime in the next few weeks to 
provide plans for the April meeting of the association. 





FLOORS OF SERVICE. 


One of the most valuable additions to lumber promo- 
tion literature that has- recently been issued is a booklet 
being sent out by the Southern Pine Association entitled 
‘*Floors of Service,’’ this booklet being an interesting 
exposition of the value of creosoted southern yellow pine 
blocks for floors for factories, foundries, machine shops, 
mills, warehouses, platforms, bridges, loading docks, 
stables, barns ete. Copiously illustrated with views show- 
ing creosoted block floors in actual service under the most 
severe conditions, the booklet first deals with factory, 
foundry, mill and machine shop floors, in which attention 
is directed to the importance of good floors and setting 
forth the claim that creosoted wood block floors, prop- 
erly laid, are the most durable, most economical, the 
most sanitary, the smoothest and the safest of any floors 
known. ‘ 

The second section of the book deals with service floors 
for viaducts, bridges, piers and freight yards and shows 
as the result of actual experience that this material is 
the best for use on the heaviest traveled trafficways. 

The third section deals with creosoted plank floors and 
platform construction and shows that through an im- 
proved method of manufacturing heavy flooring material, 
producing a planking somewhat less in width than that 
formerly employed and sawn in such a manner that the 
edge of the grain of the wood is presented as a wearing 
surface, the old tendency of plank floors to ‘‘shell’’ and 
sliver under heavy usage has been obviated. 

The fourth section of the booklet deals with service 
floors for barns, stables and outbuildings, which is fol- 
lowed by another section dealing with the preservative 
treatment for southern yellow pine floors and several 
pages of testimonial letters from users of creosoted wood 
block for the various purposes described in the booklet. 

This booklet was prepared by Wallace J. Ferry, adver- 
tising manager of the Southern Pine Association, and 
covers a line of activity to which the service department 
of the association has been paying especial attention since 
its organization. Every lumberman interested in the 
promotion of the greater use of wood should have a copy 
of this book in order to get the benefit of the valuable 
information therein contained. 





CHEMISTRY bulletin No. 144 may be obtained from the 
superintendent of documents, Washington, D. C., for 
10 cents. It contains matter relating to wood turpen- 
tine, its production, refining properties and uses cover- 
ing the methods of production equipment for manufac- 
ture and cost of producing it. 
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INSURES LIVES OF EMPLOYEES. 


Arkansas Lumber Company Gives Policies as Christ- 
mas Present—Beneficiaries to Get Year’s Wage. ~- 


As a Christmas present to its employees the Fourche 
River Lumber Company, of Bigelow, Ark., announced 
that it had made arrangements to have the lives of ail 
its employees who have served eighteen months continu- 
ously in the employment of the company insured without 
cost; that is, each employee who has been with the 
Fourche River Lumber Company or the Fourche River 
Valley & Indian Territory Railway Company since July 
1, 1914, from the president to the water-boy will be cov- 
ered in a blanket life insurance policy. In the event of 
death from any cause, whether natural or accidental, the 
family or other beneficiary of each employee will be en- 
titled to an insurance benefit equal to one year’s pay. 
Those receiving monthly salaries will be entitled to 
twelve times their monthly pay and those who receive 
daily wages will be entitled to 300 times their rate per 
day. 

In his Christmas announcement of this plan Presi- 
dent N. P. Bigelow said that the company is pleased to 
note that the records show that out of a total of 385 
men in the employ of the lumber and railway companies, 
200 will at once receive the benefit of this insurance and 
as each remaining employee completes the end of his 
eighteen months’ continuous service his name will be 
placed on the blanket policy. This is an experiment for 
1916 and is a gift from the company to its employees 
toward which they do not contribute at all. All that the 
company expects is the loyalty and hearty codperation 
of employees in working toward the greatest possible 
degree of efficiency. If it results in increased interest in 
work and efficiency and if it tends to make employees 
mindful of their own and the company’s deep interest in 
avoiding accidents on the ‘‘Safety First’’ plan, the ex- 
periment will be continued with the hope that within a 
few years every employee of the company will be en- 
titled to this protection for those depending upon him. 


TO HANDLE WEST COAST PRODUCTS. 


Seattle Concern Appoints Successor to Former Chicago 
Representative—Is Experienced Salesman. 











The Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., has placed G. G. Rupley in 
the Chicago field to succeed its former representative, 
William C, King. Mr. Rupley’s headquarters are at 652 





G. G. RUPLEY, OF CHICAGO; 


Representative of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & 


Manufacturing Company. 


Otis Building, which is located at 10 South La Salle 
Street. 

Mr. Rupley is well acquainted with the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s products and 
can talk intelligently on grades and methods of producing 
the stocks the company handles. He spent six years 
among the Pacifie coast mills and four years in Min- 
neapolis. The company specializes in fir railroad car and 
construction materials; pine, spruce and fir cut sash and 
door stock; factory shop lumber, odd factory stocks, yard 
lumber, shingles ete. Its stocks are supplied from its 
exclusive and well equipped mills, which manufacture old 
growth yellow fir, soft, milk-white spruce, Idaho white 
pine and western pine, eastern Oregon soft pine and Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine. 

The Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has undoubtedly secured the services of a,lum- 
berman who will promote its good selling policy, tact, 
industry and good fellowship. 


GRADING RULES ARE EXPLAINED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5—The annual convention of 
the Society of Constructors of Federal Buildings, which 
was held here this week, proved to be one of the most 
interesting meetings ever held by that organization. Not 
only were the Government contractors addressed by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McAdoo, but they also listened to 
instructive talks from Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Newton, who has charge of the public buildings, and 
from James A. Wetmore, acting supervising architect. 








Not the least interesting feature of the convention 
was a short address by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, repre- 
senting the Southern Pine Association. The purpose of 
Dr. von Schrenk’s talk was to encourage the use of 
southern yellow pine in construction and he showed how 
great were the improvements that have been made re- 
cently in the grading of this lumber so that the contrac- 
tor can put dependence in it whenever he elects to use it. 
He also discussed the use of fireproofing in connection 
with wood construction and entered into a technical dis- 
cussion of that subject. He said in part: 

One of the principal difficulties with the use of southern 
yellow pine in construction is the fact that there has been 
much uncertainty regarding the character of the lumber. It 
has not always been possible for the contractor to tell where 
he is getting good lumber or not. That difficulty has been 


removed to a large extent by the work of the American | 


Society for testing materials and by the experiment stations 
of the United States Forest Service and the Southern Pine 
Association. In writing specifications, if the architect will 
specify “dense pine” instead of “hard pine” it will be possible 
in the future for the consumer to know just what the 
strength of the material he is going to use will be, by apply- 
ing the rule of density that has been adopted by the bureau 
of standards and the Southern Pine Association. He can 
tell without any trouble at all where he is receiving good or 
bad timber. 

To illustrate his talk, Dr. von Schrenk had numerous 
samples, and he created such an impression upon the 
contractors that they immediately passed resolutions urg- 
ing the heads of the Government construction depart- 
ments to get in touch with this new situation which has 
been developed by the establishment of better grading 
rules. 

Secretary McAdoo urged the contractors to pay par- 
ticular attention to economies when working and figur- 
ing on Government contracts. 





HARDWOOD FLOORS STAND TEST. 


Intense Heat in Fire Hardly Damages Hotel Flooring— 
Proves Fireproof Qualities. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 4.—In a recent notice sent 
out to its patrons directing attention to the destruction 
by fire at 3 a. m. on October 9, 1915, of the decorations 
and furnishings of the Silhouette Ball Room on the elev- 
enth floor with a loss of approximately $40,000, the Hotel 
Radisson Company says: 

Regrettable as this occurrence was, it is however not with- 
out its gratifying features. The fire developed a very intense 
heat, sufficient to cause the plaster to crumble and exposed 
iron to melt. The concrete walls and floor confined the firé 
to the room and prevented spreading. The firemen’s hose 
played on the fire upward of an hour, thereby throwing a 
large amount of water into the room, yet the floor below 
suffered no water damage whatever. Because of the fire and 
smoke-proof elevator shafts and entrance doors no fire or 
— entered any of the floors below or above the silhouette 
floor. 

This catastrophe demonstrates the claim the Radisson has 
heretofore made, viz., that its building is as fireproof as mod- 
ern methods and material can build. While it is possible 
that a fire may arise in any one room, yet because of the 
construction it is practically impossible for the fire to travel 
beyond the room. 

During the week of October 4 to 10 the hotel was head- 
quarters of two conventions and taxed to capacity. The fire 
did not in the least hamper the hotel in caring for its guests, 
Most of them were not aware of the existence of the fire, 
until they observed the announcement in the morning papers. 
The temporary loss of the Silhouette Room will not interfere 


with the normal operation of the hotel or any of its depart- 
ments. 


While as stated in the above notice the fire developed 
a heat of sufficient intensity to cause the plaster to 
crumble and exposed iron to melt it is a significant fact 
that the maple flooring of the handsome ball room was 
not damaged in the least. The hotel company is now 
remodeling the eleventh and twelfth floors into sleeping 
rooms and the flooring that passed through this intense 
heat is so good that it will not have to be torn out. 
After being scraped this flooring looks as good as new. 

The remodeling of these floors, giving the hotel eighty- 
three additional moderate priced rooms, will make it pos- 
sible for the Radisson to take care of all its lumbermen 
friends who may attend the annual meeting of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association in Minneapolis Janu- 
ary 18-20. 


EMBARGO SITUATION IMPROVING. 


(Concluded from Page 39.) 


bound domestic shipments of lumber for lighterage delivery 
in New York harbor or for track delivery in the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx or Brooklyn, or for delivery to 
connections. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad still has 
an embargo on lumber for export. There is no embargo on 
domestic shipments of lumber for lighterage delivery in New 
York harbor, or for track delivery in Brooklyn, or for 
delivery to connecting lines. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western has no track facilities on Manhattan Island. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad has an embargo on lumber for 
export and coastwise movement via port of New York, also 
an embargo on domestic shipments for lighterage delivery in 
New York harbor, also an embargo on shipments from 
connecting lines for track delivery. Shipments originating 
only at local points on the Lehigh Valley wili be accepted 
for track delivery at West Twenty-seventh Street, Manhat- 
tan; East One Hundred and Forty-ninth Street, Bronx, and 
at Brooklyn terminals. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey does not handle lum- 
ber for track delivery in New York harbor, nor has it any 
track delivery yard on Manhattan Island. Its Bronx ter 
minal is open for track delivery. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has an 
embargo which applies on lumber and other commodities fur 
all points west and exclusive of New London and Willimantic 
and south of the line of the Boston & Albany Railroad. All 
freight for Pittsfield, Holyoke, Westfield and Northampton, 
Mass., and Hartford, Conn., will be accepted. 

It will be noted, however, that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
still has an embargo on freight for the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford via Harlem River. It is expected that as soon as 
the New Haven is able to clear up the congestion of cars 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks awaiting floatage 





movement to Harlem River, this embargo will be raised. 
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Issaquena Lumber Co. 


916 James Bldg, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


— Manufacturers — 


Hardwood Lumber 


We have on hand ready for immediate 
shipment:— 
4,000,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 
Plain Red Oak, White 
Oak and Red Gum. 


In addition to the above we are cutting 
50,000 ft. daily—unsurpassed for widths, 
lengths and manufacture, assuring our cus- 
tomers the very best stock. 
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; LU MBER We Make ’ 
M “Better” Yard Stock | 


Because That Is Our Business 
A Trial Shipment of Our. Famous 






E 
at . a i : 
1““Kaney Kreek Klears”’}. 


__ (SOUTHERN PINE) _ 








PAE ee me mn 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company S 


Long Building, 


| KANSAS CITY, MO. LUMBER | 








DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Window Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xazinexs 

















PHILADELPHIA} 








| William Whitmer & Sean! 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 





SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and weronseiiteiesnint 
































Everything in 


North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pxitapetPris: Pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlovk, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF AI KINDS. 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 








Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cress Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles. } 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 











| Every 

| Indication 
Points to a 
Car Shortage 


Should it materialize, the result 
will be higher prices in consum- 
ing markets this winter and spring. 
Foresighted lumbermen are plac- 
ing orders for prompt shipment, 
calling for maximum loading. 

Our orders for the past month 
have exceeded expectations. Still 
we have 


Ten Million Feet 


of Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Cypress and Gum 


on our Charleston yard and can make 
prompt shipment. A full house usually 
gets the money. Draw from a stock 
where you know you can fill. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
‘The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World ’’ 























Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


atime ae Makers of Tenens 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























, Ask for our prices on 


eRe 


2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
. cars 4-4’’ 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











SUBSTANTIAL FOREIGN MOVEMENT IS MADE. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 2.—During December a 
total of 28,625,000 feet of lumber was shipped coastwise 
and export from this port, which indicates that despite 
adverse business conditions prevailing in the field of 
business at large, the local lumber trade is,in a growing 
condition. Business at this port during the last month 
shows an increase over that of a year ago. Of the total 
amount of lumber shipped from Jacksonville 6,425,000 
feet went by barges and schooners, the rest being steamer 
shipments. Export shipments totalled 4,125,000 feet, all 
of which, with the exception of 1,000,000 for Cuba, went 
to England. Among the notable clearances of the month 
was the British admiralty steamer Glenciffe with a cargo 
of 55,000 ties for the British Government, supplied by 
the Standard Lumber Company. The Norwegian bark 
Scrafton also cleared from the docks of the American 
Tie & Timber Company with a cargo of ties for Eng- 
land. This company is now accumulating cargoes for 
four other ships, due to arrive shortly. The British full 
rigged ship Westgate is now loading at the docks of the 
Gress Manufacturing Company with ties for England. 





EXPORT TRADE QUIET. 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 2—Export trade has been prac- 
tically at a standstill during the last week owing to the 
lack of tonnage and the impossibility of guaranteeing 
early shipments. No new orders have been received and 
only a few cargoes have been shipped through the Gulf 
ports. Nearly all vessels scheduled to leave Galveston 
during the next three months are booked to capacity 
with various commodities, chiefly cotton. Ocean freight 
rates are soaring accordingly. 

Export and coastwise shipments from Galveston and 
subports of Houston, Texas City and Port Bolivar for 
the week ended Saturday, January 1, were as follows: 

For Liverpool, via Norfolk: Per Ss. Foylemore—1,921 
bundles hardwood handles, $1,700; transit cargo from New 
Orleans, 2,450 pieces ash lumber, $1,600. 2 oi 

For Manzanillo and Cienfuegos: Per Ss. Nils—46,473 
pieces yellow pine, $8,123. ; 

For New York: Per Ss. El Norte—40,000 feet lumber, 
value not specified. 


FOREIGN ORDERS PLENTIFUL BUT VESSELS 
FEW. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 4.—With six vessels loading in 
Savannah for foreign ports, a dozen or more chartered 
and eleven foreign vessels on the list bound for Savannah, 
shipping interests are looking forward to a very busy time 
during January. The greater number of those chartered 
and on the way are Scandanavian vessels. With the pres- 
ent war risks and exhorbitant freight rates charterers 
hesitate at taking over British vessels which, under the 
orders in council issued some time ago, are subject to 
Government orders at any time, whether under charter or 
not. 

November and December fell behind the same months 
of the two previous years; not, however, from any lack 
of orders for freight, but from scarcity of bottoms. 
Maritime people are now looking for relief in some meas- 
ure in the fact that within the next two months the ma- 
jority of the munitions that are congesting the wharves 
of northern ports will have been removed. A factor in 
this situation will be a discontinuance of the frequent 
sailings for Russian ports, as it is thought Japan will 
soon be in a position to supply munitions to her ally. 











LUMBER SHIPMENTS OVERBOOKED. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—The great war boom in 
foreign trade, which has increased freight rates at this 
port as much as 1000 percent in some commodities and 
forced shipments by way of Montreal or New York be- 
cause there are not enough ships here to accommodate 
the freight offered, is strikingly told in a report just 
forwarded to the secretary of the treasury by Edmund 
Billings, collector of customs at this port. 

The report discloses facts and figures which indicate 
an unprecedented rise in foreign trade and the absolute 
need of a merchant marine capable of handling it effi- 
ciently and expeditiously. 

According to the report, the freight offerings are from 
30 to 40 percent above what can be accommodated. This 
is not due alone to the enormous shipments of war 
munitions to England and her allies, but to the loss of 
their foreign trade by Germany and Great Britain. Op- 
portunity to supply these foreign markets lost bv the 
warring nations is now knocking at our doors, it is as- 
serted. While the number of ocean-going steamships has 
fallen from 105 before the war to eighty-one during the 
last five months. the value of the goods shipped has 
jumped from $30,000,000 to $42,000,000. 

Concerning lumber and other shipments the report 
says: 

Consignments abroad practically cover all kinds of 
merchandise, but the principal items of exportation are 
grain, provisions, machinery, motor trucks, brass goods, 
leather, knit goods and horses. Lumber shipments are 
overbooked and steamship agents refuse to quote or are 
quoting prohibitive rates, on this class of merchandise. 

One export forwarder stated that he is unable to book 
3,000,000 feet of lumber and 40,000 cases of canned sal- 
mon because freight rates are beyond reason. One au- 
tomobile agent tried to contract for cargo space for 
twenty automobiles each month, but steamship agents 
would not accept. 

* * * 

The general opinion is that the volume and value 
of business exported will be as great and probably greater 
after the close of the war if American manufacturers 
and others interested in foreign trade will only expend 
sufficient commercial energy in developing and cultivat- 
ing foreign markets, which, from every indication, are 


sure to produce monetary returns far in excess of what 
may be expected in domestic commerce. 

Since July, 1914, the freight rate on hardwood lumber 
has gone up 415 percent. Owners of tramp steamships 
have reaped fortunes since the war began. 

There are orders for lumber from foreign buyers still 
awaiting delivery, although they were offered last fall. 
It is a fortunate lumber shipper who succeeds in charter- 
ing a ship at any price. The Export Lumber Company 
recently succeeded in securing the full-rigged ship 
Timandra to carry 1,500,000 feet of white pine to Buenos 
a and the rate is said’to be above $20 a thousand 

eet. 


EXPORTS SHOW RELATIVE INCREASE. 


December Movement of North Carolina Pine Is Large 
Despite Fewer Sailings. 








NorFo.k, Va., Jan. 4.—The war is still holding back 
lumber shipments to more or less extent and sailings are 
not so frequent as shippers would like to see them even 
for forwarding of war munitions. The port of New- 
port News showed an increase in quantity and value of 
exports of forest products during December as compared 
with November, 1915, and with December, 1914. Ex- 
ports last month were nearly three times as large as 
during November and twice as large as during the 
same month one year ago. A little more attention was 
given to lumber by the forwarding agents last month 
and it is probable that during January other commodi- 
ties will be given preference so that a decrease in the 
quantity forwarded may be expected. 


Exports of Lumber and Forest Products, Ports of Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va., December, 1915. 

Port of Norfolk. Value. 

Dec. 3— 13,000 feet poplar lumber ........... [Liverpool] $ 715 

14,000 feet hickory lumber 

BENSUO ROPE ORE VONIORE <0.ocsics.cc.0c' es ssi cineaacee 


+ 










PUP ROPE OM MINDED i901 01 s.ernib 2 nie 00s 04 esi 2,360 
fA ee rere 1,005 
Dec. S8—474,000 feet oak lumber .............. [Liverpool] 39,480 
50,000 feet walnut lumber ............cecceecces 4,160 
10,000 feet oak lumber ...... 800 
92,000 feet poplar lumber .. 4,972 
12,000 feet chestnut lumber 650 
12,000 feet hickory lumber 960 
36,000 feet gum lumber ... 3,040 
515 bundles spruce shoo! 499 

2,000 fect headings ........ 3,5 
18,000 feet beechwood lumber ........ . 1,480 
hed WUMOICS STI BOAVER. . . < « <:0:0:0.0 5 600.0005 094,08 1,500 
Dec. 10— 74,000 feet oak lumber...............0. [London] 6,200 
BP ROPE CCN WBNS 6 oo o5:s ov cso sce veces eens 3,793 
9,555 bundles oak staves (477,750 pes.)......... 2,750 

Dec. 18— 2,708 bundles gum staves (135,400 pes.)........ x 
123,000 Teet Walnut LUMBEP 2... ...6cesecccseseece 10,240 
oo ea nee 15,760 
231000 TORE DODIAT THMDEL occ s os.0so cis ts cc 00 cee 7,443 

Port of Newport News. 

Dec. 38—806,000 feet oak lumber ............... [Glasgow] 25,480 
327,000 feet poplar lumber «2.2... ci ccccccccvcss 6,360 
Sree? MOOD DOE MAWES, 4.6 o.5:6:4.0 04566 0:9:6:050.55s20: 0-05 2,400 
Dec. 3—526,000 fect oak lumber .............. [Liverpool] 3,840 
13,000 feet chestnut lumber ..........sccocscece 715 
BO,GOO POEL MORIAT TURIOEN 6 6.6:6:6:5:056:5 05550 5.004600 000 080 1,918 
OO TORE SPBIMNT TOMDET 3.26660. 005.6500 o0cce sce 80 
19;000 feet Hickory WmMber 2... ..scsccccecssceces 1,560 
oe ee BS er rere re 1,008 
B00 POPE BAND AGIIOP oo. 6 0-50-5610 5.05.6 '91054 0's 8% rein' 800 
Dec. S— 3,717 pieces staves—Rotterdam ..............6. 720 
Dee. 11— 607 bundles spruce shooks.......... [Liverpool] 642 
MTD MOE TURK BRUEMIDE G65 0.0105 0:65.02 Ss siocssn m't'0 4 Wore 3,320 
19,000 feet fir lumber .. 2,000 
SPOTL) SHEE UM MRINU: TIDIEN ay ns.) 241010 10 sia se jessie tiaibiere'e. 325 
Dec. 18— 32,000 feet walnut lumbe - [London] 2,640 


94,000 feet oak lumber .. 
Dec. 22— 22,000 feet poplar lumber 
104,000 feet oak lumber... 
Dec. 30—8438,000 feet oak lumber .. 
TED TOCt WOIAT WUMIDET: 6 nc ceccscvccescevcssee 
ee Ee reer ere eer ree 2.160 


Comparative Statement of Exports, 1914 and 1915. 












No, M Feet. Value. 

Port of Norfolk. 1914, 1915. 1914, 1915, 
oN Orr re 208 913 $17,320 $ 76,040 
PRE NOE 5 oes oo 0s cic as wales caye's 20 242 ,105 13,130 
OATES AMINE oa e's oc ses cabana wes 17 cae 910 vese 
SBNtEn PROTO Os sin nce cale wa nie sa Ras aa 21 64 630 5,400 
Hickory lumber ....... bss 26 ote 2,160 
Walnut lumber ...... Sas 173 14,400 
Chestnut lumber .. Si 12 650 
Reechwood lumber a 18 1,480 
Ash logs 30 aiene icc 
Wood pulp a 1,005 
Spruce shooks ...... 499 
Oak staves and heading 6,250 








Gum staves and headings. ‘ eee a ee 2,113 2,500 
a el || Ce rarer ree eee aera ° aieteie 
MEMAIB ES oneal Shas eeoh aes 296 1,448 $24,388 $127,307 
Port of Newport News. , 













Oak lumber ...1,054 1,913 $87,80 $159,440 
Poplar lumber .... . 104 195 5,190 10,021 
Chestnut lumher . See 18 715 
Walnut lumber . 33 7,720 
Walnut logs .... 5 $25 
Hickory lumber 2A aay 19 1,560 
Batra POMEL oo on 6c csc icwe scenes ses ee 19 , 005 
Seen RUPE voc noice oes eee sss 2 sce ee aly 10 eee 800 
ee NS Son aca taken vadcesncvens sa 19 ow 2,000 
Oak staves and heading..........-.- ATS Sioa 1,600 5,280 
Spruce sShooKS ......--.eeseeeeeeees ecee 642 

MINE ake Gunisac cs cnereuaean won 1,158 2,226 $94,590 $184,511 





TELLS OF FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


Orrawa, ONT., Jan. 3.—The Trade and Commerce De- 
partment last week issued a bulletin bringing to the at- 
tention of Canadian lumber manufacturers foreign trade 
opportunities in several markets. It states that the de- 
partment has received a notification from the British 
vice consul at Guadeloupe, W. I., drawing attention to 
an opening for Canadian products in the French West 
Indies. It is pointed out that the yearly importations 
of white and pitchpine lumber into Guadeloupe aggre- 
gate about 2,000,000 and 1,500,000 superficial feet, re- 
spectively. Pitchpine lumber is received there from the 
United States, whereas the white pine, though shipped 
from New York, is really of Canadian origin. The pitch- 
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pine poards and scantlings received vary considerably 
in size. But the white pine boards are generally 1 inch 
thick, 10-12 inches wide and 14-16 feet long. 

From H. R. MacMillan, special Canadian lumber com- 
missioner now making a world tour, come specifications 
and other particulars with regard to opportunities for the 
supply by Canada of Irish butter boxes. About 2,000,000 
boxes are used annually and the supplies have hitherto 
been obtained principally from Scandinavia. As an indi- 
cation of ruling prices it may be said that a 56-pound 
box sells for about 814d, a 28-pound one for about 4.75d. 
The boards should be white, tasteless spruce, planed both 
sides and wire bundled. The importers generally buy 
in full cargoes, filling up if necessary with spruce deals 
and scantlings. 


HOLIDAY WEEK SHOWS EXPORT GAINS. 


Mexico Beginning to Show Interest—Large Log Ship- 
ment to England—Other Indications of Revival. 





NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 3.—Lumber and timber ex- 
ports via New Orleans totalled for the week ended Sat- 
urday approximately 1,944,000 feet, a perceptible gain 
over the movement for the preceding week, in spite of 
the holiday interlude. It is worth mentioning that 
Mexico was the second largest single taker, 647,000 feet 
being cleared to Mexican ports, the principal shipment 
consisting of 561,000 feet sent by Steamship City of 
Tampico to Tampico and Vera Cruz. The prospect for 
improved Mexican business is being carefully studied 
just now, and last week’s movement is an interesting 
‘*straw.’’? Panama and Central America, taken together, 
ranked first, with 690,000 feet. United Kingdom took 
third place with 227,000 feet, while the Steamship 
Vinstra, cleared for Gothenberg and Christiania, carried 
191,000 feet, mostly hardwood, ranking Scandinavia 
fourth. Another rather notable feature of the move- 
ment was the shipment to’ European destinations of 
1,704 hardwood logs—the largest weekly clearance of this 
sort in several months. Other exports included 256,645 
staves, 15,346 bundles box shooks and 13,018 cross-ties. 
There moved coastwise to New York 1,116,000 feet of 
lumber and 39,628 bundles box material. Only one of 
the regular New York freight liners carried a lumber 
parcel, but the Steamship John A. Hooper, understood 


to have been specially chartered for the purpose, lifted 
a round million feet, easing up the situation caused by 
the virtual embargo of lumber for New York. 

Though still a good way below normal, the week’s 
export movement is rather encouraging, considering it 
was a holiday week and that ocean rates remain at all 
but prohibitive levels. Three steamships cleared for 
Europe without lumber cargo. Some foreign inquiry 
continues, but there is no present possibility of normal 
trading because the transport situation seems to grow 
worse rather than better. Even at the high prices 
quoted for transatlantic delivery, very little ship room 
is available. It is quite as clear, however, that both 
pine and hardwood will move in diminished quantities 
despite all handicaps, to supply pressing needs. A cable 
today to Roos & Heyn, New Orleans agent of the Pierce- 
Cotoneira line and to W. H. Hendren, of the Texas 
Transport & Terminal Company, representing the Creole 
line here, that the Italian Government has commandeered 
ships of both lines, including at least two vessels that 
have been plying in the New Orleans and Gulf service 
to the Mediterranean. Diversion of these ships to Gov- 
ernment service is likely to affect ocean rates to the 
Mediterranean. 

It is reported that H. Helaers, a Belgian dealer now 
making headquarters in London, whose arrival in the 
South was chronicled several weeks ago, has placed or- 
ders for several million feet of pine, to be delivered at 
Port Arthur and Mobile, purchaser to arrange for ocean 
transportation. 

The American Steamship Mary Olsen arrived from 
Belize a few days ago, with a full cargo of mahogany 
logs consigned to the Otis Manufacturing Company. 

The Portuguese barks Clara and Porto Para also en- 
tered during the week under consignment to Bobet Bros., 
who will load hoth vessels with staves for Portugal. 





SITUATION SHOWS NO IMPROVEMENT. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 4.—Not only the embargo on 
exports, but the domestic freight embargo is becoming 
serious for the shippers of lumber with out of town 
connections—and this means practically all the whole- 
salers in the trade. Representatives of the steamship 
companies here refuse to make contracts for any portion 
of the current year, and exporters here express them- 

selves as very much discouraged over the prospect. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Taking 1915 as a whole, the sash and door manufac- 
turers were very well satisfied with the volume of busi- 
ness done. For the first six months there was very 
little snap to the trade—strikes and heavy mill produc- 
tion kept prices down to bed rock. In the last half of 
the year, however, distribution was good, and the out- 
look is bright for a continuation this year. Trade has 
been naturally restricted during the last week, but 
sash and door conditions show great improvement over 
those of twelve months ago. Values have been re- 
munerative and it is hoped that the margins of profit 
will continue large. Competition will undoubtedly con- 
tinue keen, but in the last few months it has been of 
a more legitimate kind. 

Sash, door and millwork trade in Chicago has been 
rather light during the last week, but this does not 
imply a want of strength, the influences diverting being 
entirely due to the holidays. Now that the holidays are 
past there is every indication that the previous activity 
will reassert itself. Buildings are steadily going up 
and new ground is being broken, so millmen con- 
fidently expect a steady demand for all kinds of in- 
terior finish material all through the winter. 

The outlook for spring building and for demand for 
sash and door products in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
territory is excellent and the factories are going 
through the winter with hardly anything like the usual 
midseason dullness. They are still busy on special 
work for city stores and residences, and time is ap- 
proaching to make up stock for spring trade. The 
business situation gives promise of another record year. 

At Baltimore, Md., sash, door and blind men experi- 
enced marked quiet during the last week of the old 
year but any letdown that takes place over the holidays 
means nothing more than a normal diversion from the 
usual activities of the year. The outlook has not lost 
any of its hopeful aspect and all the indications are of 
further gains, with the tendency in values upward. 
There is every reason to look for greater activity in 
building and especially construction work of a more 
substantial kind, which will call for the better kinds 
of sash and doors and for special work that means 
larger margins of profit. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door mills have been closed down 
for inventory and annual repairs as a rule during the 
last week, but are now started up with a fair number 
{ orders on hand. Building is seasonably quiet, but 
the outlook is much improved over that of a year ago. 

Mills in the Cincinnati district are all well supplied 
vith orders, and are busy on contracts that promise 
more satisfactory profits than those that they entered 
upon the winter a year ago. Some of tie large mills 
have orders so far ahead that unless they increase 
their operations they will not be able to get out their 
usual quantity of stock work. Mills that do not 

ater to the stock trade at all are assured of plenty of 
special work this winter, and architects are continually 
coming forward with new plans. In the last two weeks, 
lespite the holiday intervention, plans have come out 
for extensive suburban development the coming season 
and a great number of manufacturing enlargements, 
so the Cincinnati mills should have one of the best 
seasons they ever have enjoyed. 


Quiet prevails among St. Louis sash and door fac- 
tories owing to the holiday season and the recent severe 
snow storms. The salesmen, too, have been in and will 
not return to their territories for several days, so until 
they do not much immediate business is expected. 
Considerable special work -is in sight and the esti- 
mating departments of the leading factories are doing 
a lot of figuring for local requirements. There is also 
a good outlook for the mills catering to outside work 
and this class of business promises to be heavy before 
long. 

Kansas City manufacturers report a firmer price sit- 
uation than obtained last week, with prospects for ad- 
vances in price within the next week or two. The 
price of shop lumber is considerably stronger and the 
outlook for a good demand for sash and doors is bright, 
hence the factory men see no reason why there should 
not be an advance in values. The volume of business 
has been satisfactory, although it has been light, as 
must be expected at this time. There is some improve- 
ment in the inquiry and a strong increase is expected 
within the next ten to twenty days. Architects report 
a little more activity with the opening of the new 
year and reports from the real estate operators are 
very rosy. 

The opening of 1916 finds the fir door trade in the 
Tacoma (Wash.) district much healthier than it was 
one year ago. Then it was mostly hope and watchful 
waiting; now there is business and better values and 
the trend of prices is further upward. The factories 
mostly report a supply of orders on the books, some of 
them all the way to ninety days, and more coming in. 
Prices are firm and on the basis of the present volume 
of output the outlook is very cheerful. 

Business is quiet in the sash and millwork lines at 
San Francisco, but-there is a prospect of a real revival 
in these lines after the worst of the rainy season is 
over. Door manufacturing around the Bay is about as 
usual at this season. The factories in the white pine 
belt of California are closed down for the holidays, 
but shipments of open sash and door stock to the East 
are going forward as usual and the outlook is favorable 
for 1916. 

The window glass trade made rapid strides last week, 
all discounts being withdrawn December 28. New 
prices have been announced by some of the large win- 
dow glass companies and will be announced shortly by 
others. One of the largest companies quotes the fol- 
lowing, which became effective January 1, for regular 
single strength and double strength glass, in carload 
lots and over, for shipments within the United States 
for domestic consumption or to Canada: 


SINGLE STRENGTH. 


First 3 brackets A quality...........--+eee- 90-10 percent 
First 3 brackets B quality..........eeeeeeee 90-20 percent 
Above sizes A quality.........-..sesesecceee 89- 5 percent 
Above sizes B quality........-.:eeeeeeeeeee 89- 5 percent 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. ee : 

A quality, all sizes......... cece eee ee ee eeeee 90 percen 

B caality: Tiga) ee core ror re rar 90-10 percent 

October 5, 1912, list, boxing extra, f. o. b. factory, usual 
terms and freight equalizations. 


The foregoing prices are subject to change without 
notice. 
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| HARDWOODS 


(Cc. P. CROSBY) 


I offer the following stocks of dry lumber : 


HARD MAPLE 
50,000 ft. 3’’ plank, FAS & No.1 com. 15,000 ft. 1'4’" No. 2 common. 
10,000 ft. 3’’ No. 2 common. 25,000 ft. 1x3 to 1x6 No. 1 com. 
25,000 ft. 132’’ No. 1 common. 25,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 common. 
SOUND HEARTS 
~ 15,000 ft, 4x4, 10 to 16 ft. 25,000 ft. 3x6, 10 to 16 ft. 
40,000 ft. 4x5, 10 to 16 ft. 40,000 ft. 2x6 and wider, 10 to 16 ft. 
7,000 ft. 6x6, 10 to 16 ft., very sound and nice. 
BIRCH } 
Several cars 1’’ No.1 com. & FAS. 25,000 ft. 14’’ No. 1 and 2 common. 
25,000 ft. 2” FAS. 
SELECTED RED 
One large car2’’,very choice wd.stock. 5,000 ft. 114’’ choice stock,2 yrs.old 
1,500 ft. 12” choice stock, 2 yrs. old. —_ balance of car 1’. 
OFT ELM 
15,000 ft. 1”’ No. 1 and 2 common. 
25,000 ft. 142”’ log run. 
ROCK ELM 
20,000 ft. 142” log run. 








50,000 ft. 1" log run. 


50,000 ft. 1%4’’ log run. 
40,000 ft, 2” log run. 


Address for quotations, 


UC. P. Crosby, Rhinelander, Wis. ,) 























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Me nfact ” Associati 











TES. 








E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 


LAONA 
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All the White Left In—Never a Kick 
Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 














Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 
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and 
“Velvet Edge” 
; 4 Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING rips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Gl Mbatidon. 
Favor Oak Strong 


because of its durability and adaptability 
to beautiful finishes. Particularly does 
this apply to 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 








~ 


We make a specialty of high grade 
Hardwood products and know we can 
satisfy in service and price. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


’ Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. D, 

















For Immediate 
Delivery— 


185,000 Feet 


White Ash 


4-4 to 12-4 thickness 
No. 2 Com.and Better. 


Write for prices today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

















TO THE END OF TIME 


You will 







OUR SMART Le ip 
CARDS IN by your 





acts. Ifyou 
prefer net 
to be mis- 
judged 

reud ina 


CASE 


Peerless 
Patent 






STEEL COMPANY 









PITTSBURGH. PA. Book 
E.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AGENT CHICAGO Form 


Card 


its smooth edges; its genuine elegance will tell the character of 
man youare, Nothing else like it. 

@Used by the men who care for appearances and who com- 
mand big pay. It ought to be used by you. " 
; @Send today for sample tab of engraved cards, and get right, 
in the card line. 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Plate Printers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
( 


Engravers, Die Embossers, 
61-63 East Adams Street, 




















FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER" | 





APPLIES MOTOR WHEELS TO RAILROAD 
SPEEDERS. 

Recently Mudge & Co., of Chicago, told a story of how 
they happened to add another article to their line of 
‘‘railroad economy specialties,’’ and one which may be 
found useful by lumbermen on logging roads. 

The story is that a few weeks ago a lumber concern 
in Louisiana applied to Mudge & Co. for a motor car but 
subsequently decided that it could not afford to buy a car 
and gave up the idea. However, shortly afterwards the 
president of the company saw one of the ‘‘Smith Motor 
Wheels’’ attached to a bicyele and it occurred to him 
that he might use the wheel on the car which would be 
suitable for running back and forth between his home and 
the mill over the tracks. The ‘‘Smith Motor Wheel’’ 
was purchased and applied to the car and has worked 
very satisfactorily. 

When Mudge & Co. learned of this they negotiated 
with the A. O. Smith Company, of Milwaukee, that makes 
the wheels and secured from it the exclusive right to sell 
motor wheels to the railroad field including lumber com- 
panies who have logging lines. 

Mudge & Co. say that under average conditions where 
one man, or sometimes two, are carried the motor wheel 
will do nicely when attached to the rear of an ordinary 
railroad speeder. It has been found impracticable to 
convert these speeders into motor cars because their 
frame construction is so light that it would not stand 
direct application of an engine. The motor wheel is en- 
tirely different and is simply hinged on behind being no 
burden to the speeder itself and is moreover purchasable 
at a low price. Mudge & Co. feel that it should interest 
many lumber companies who have not felt themselves in 
position to purchase a complete motor car. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Company, of Chicago, opened 
a sales and engineering office at 711 Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas, of which J. C. VanArsdell will be m 
charge. In this way the company hopes to give eveu 
better service than formerly to its many customers 
in the southwestern field. 





COMPANY OPENS OFFICE IN MINNEAPOLIS. 

Recognizing the importance of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., as great distributing centers for the North- 
west, the Cornell Wood Products Company, of Cornell, 
Wis., and Chicago, IIl., through its president C. O. Fris- 
bie, has recently opened offices in the First National Soo 
Line Building in Minneapolis, of which W. N. Spires, 
assistant sales manager of the company, in charge of 
the northwest district, is the head. Mr. Spires has been 
chosen for this position because he is one of the best 
known experts on wallboard material in the United States. 
He will be assisted by a staff of men located in Minne- 
apolis for the purpose of caring for northwestern dealers 
interested in this line of merchandising. The company 
says that it has spared no expense to serve the interests 
of its clients fully and completely. In addition the com- 
pany has arranged at considerable expense a demonstra- 
tion and show room in connection with its offices in the 
First National Soo Line Building and feels this will be 

* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 


nated ‘‘advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912. 
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BLOWER SYSTEM INSTALLED BY SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE COMPANY, AT PLANT OF ATLANTIC COAST LUMBER 
CORPORATION, GEORGETOWN, &. C. 


of great importance to dealers of the northwest who will 
thus have an opportunity of becoming thoroughly familiar 
with the Cornell Wood Products Company’s system and 
method of doing business. Dealers in the Northwest are 
invited to call upon Mr. Frisbie in the Minneapolis office. 


BLOWER SYSTEM OF BIG SOUTH CARO- 
LINA MILL. 


In the accompanying illustrations are shown views at 
the plant of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, 
Georgetown, 8S. C. A remarkable feature of that plant 
is the blower system, which was manufactured and in- 
stalled by the Savannah Blow Pipe Company, Savannah, 
Ga.; the system consists of one double ‘‘Highty,’’ one 
double ‘‘Sixty,’’ and two single ‘‘Fifty’’ fans taking 
shavings and dust from more than twenty planing mill 
machines. The double ‘‘Highty’’ fan makes delivery of 
all refuse through 960 feet of pipe 38 inches in diameter 
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“BLOW-EZY”. SHAVINGS EXHAUST PIPE AT GEORGE- 
TOWN PLANT. 


to the fuel house at the central power plant. All fans 
and machines are driven by individual electric motors, 
which enables them to keep speed and production at the 
maximum. The cut of the saw mills is about 700,000 
feet a day, a large part of which goes through planers. 
The dry kiln equipment consists of forty-two large 
rooms. These facts will give an idea of the planing mill 
output and the blower system requirements. 

The Savannah Blow Pipe Company has been catering 
to the woodworking plants in that territory for fourteen 
years, and during that time has installed its systems in 
so many plants that its sign on dust collectors is a very 
familiar sight to all who travel in the lumber districts. 
Its remarkable growth is attributed by the concern to the 
high class work that it does and the reliable lines on 
which its business is conducted. 

The company, realizing years ago that the mechanical 
end of the business was the small side of it, at once set 
to work on the engineering end, and after years of 
close study and experiment, it announced having per- 
fected a most economical and efficient system and a high 
quality of workmanship. 

Experienced mill owners have long known that poor 
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)ower systems are the most expensive things around 
wills and are, therefore, looking for the best. 

On request the Savannah Blow Pipe Company, P. O. 
jsox 194, Savannah, Ga., sends a sales engineer to make a 
survey of conditions and while at the plant the engineer 
sibmits full drawings and information regarding the 
work required, whether it is for a new system or con- 
verting an old one to their famous ‘‘Blow-Ezy’’ type. 
‘he company makes no charge for this service. 


SHOWS IMPORTANCE OF DRY KILNS. 


In a leaflet entitled ‘‘Are Our Dry Kilns What They 
Ought to Be?’’ the National Dry Kiln Company, : of 
Indianapolis, Ind., points out that the dry kiln is the 
connecting link between the source of raw material, which 


is as wide as the world, and the market for the finished 
product, which is also as wide as the world. The company 
says that, therefore, it is of the utmost importance to 
the lumberman’s business that this vital part of the 
equipment be all that it should be. Experienced lumber 
manufacturers realize that production in quantity is lim- 
ited by the production of the dry kiln, as timber cannot 
be converted into the finished product faster than it can 
be seasoned and made ready for production. Sales are in- 
fluenced by the quality of the product and the seasoning 
of the lumber is a vital factor in the quality of lumber 
products. The company publishes a booklet entitled 
‘«Twenty-One Questions to Ask About a Dry Kiln,’’ 
which lumber manufacturers may obtain by writing to the 
National Dry Kiln Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 69.) 


be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 47 cents. 
Reparation is asked on this basis. 

The other case involves rates on lumber from points 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana which take 
the Spokane, Oregon and Montana. rate basis, to points 
in South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. The brief de- 
clares that these rates are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed 43 cents per 100 pounds. 

Counsel for the Burlington road has filed a brief in 
the complaint brought by E. E. Case, receiver for the 
Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association. The 
case involves one carload of shingles shipped from South 
Bellingham, Wash., to Mexico, Mo., and reconsigned to 
Knoxville, Tenn. The carrier contends that it was en- 
titled to make a charge for the back haul of 65 miles 
from Mexico, Mo., to Old Monroe, Mo., made necessary 
by the reconsignment order. This is disputed by Re- 
ceiver Case, who claims $14 reparation. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—The commission has sus- 
pended until April 30 Supplement No. 1 to Frisco tariff 
I. C. C. No. 6686, stating increased rates on rough lum- 
ber from points on the Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas 
Southern Railroad to Senath, Mo. . 

In another order the commission has suspended until 
April 30 proposed increased rates on lumber from Mon- 
tana points, covered in I. & 8. docket No. 764 and in- 
volving tariffs filed by agents C. C. McCain, Eugene 
Morris and R. H. Countiss. 

The commission, upon further consideration of the 
record and of the respondents’ petition for a rehearing, 
announced today that it will reopen the case, recently 
decided, involving lumber from Michigan points, about 
which there has been much complaint. Examiner Mar- 
shall will conduct a hearing in Washington January 17 
on those points in the case on which the commission de- 
sires further light. 

The commission has extended until January 15 the 
time limit within which interested parties may submit 
replies to the schedule of questions sent out in connec- 
tion with the general lumber investigation. The time 
limit expired December 15 and was extended in order 
that certain western railroads might get their replies 
in. The commission will make a further study of the 
replies received from the carriers and lumber interests 
before fixing a date for hearings. 

The Carrier Lumber Company, of Sardis, Miss., through 
counsel, has filed a brief in its complaint against the 
Illinois Central and other lines, protesting against the 
application of a rate from Sardis to Spokane, Wash., 614 
cents higher than the rate from Memphis and points in 
Arkansas. A rate of 75 cents applies from the other 
points, and the commission is asked to direct the roads 
to apply the same rate from Sardis and to grant repara- 
tion on certain past shipments, 

A brief has been filed by counsel for the Rawson-Works 
Lumber Company in its complaint against the Northern 
Pacific et al., urging the commission to grant $888 
reparation on past shipments of pine lumber from 
Kamiah, Ida., to Utah points, where the railroads applied 
rates in excess of 33 cents per 100 pounds, which apply 
from Spokane, Wash., and the Spokane group to the 
same destinations. 

The commission announced this week that hearing will 
be held in Chicago beginning February 7, on the relation 
of the Cummins amendment to the act and to the various 
forms of bills of lading now in use. Examiner Satter- 
field will be in charge of the hearings which will be part 
of a general series of hearings which the commission will 
hold throughout the country on the same subject. 

In a decision in Union Lumber Company vs. Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company the commission 
holds that the evidence fails to show that the defendant’s 
refusal to perform a switching service for the complain- 
ant at its mill at Milvid, Tex., or to pay complainant for 
performing the service with its own power is unlawful. 
The commission also holds that the evidence fails to 
show that complainant is subjected to undue discrimina- 
tion in that allowances are paid to certain competitors on 
account of switching. 

The commission on last Friday formally announced its 
refusal to postpone tariffs filed by all carriers operating 
in southeastern and Mississippi Valley territories, pro- 
posing a general readjustment of class and commodity 
rates, effective January 1 and later. The commission 
had received many protests against the proposed readjust- 
ment. At the same time many shippers from interior 
points strongly urged that the new rates be not sus- 
pended. All rates intended to become effective January 
1 were permitted to go into effect. 

Lumber and forest products and various other ‘‘un- 
treated articles’’ are not included in the readjustment ef- 
fective January 1. On this list of articles the suspen+ 





sion continues until August 1. Meanwhile the carriers 
concerned are directed to submit new tariffs covering 
a number of commodities within ninety days and to make 
effective at 60-day periods thereafter rates on other 
commodities on which the revision has been completed. 
The commission’s announcement says in part: 

The fact that the commission has not suspended the new 
schedules carries with it no expression of approval, and this 
action is subject to the duty of the commission to investigate 
the lawfulness and reasonableness of any schedule which 
may be made the subject of formal complaint. 

The commission has issued an order vacating its sus- 
pension of tariffs stating increased rates on cooperage 
stock and lumber from Thebes, Ill., and other points to 
St. Clair, Mich., and points taking the same rates. 

In another order the commission announces the dis- 
missal of I. & 8. Docket No. 731, involving rates on lum- 
ber between Idaho and Washington points. It appears 
that the carriers in filing tariffs inadvertently failed to 
include provision for minimum weight. The commission 
promptly suspended the operation of the tariff. Subse- 
quently the carriers concerned filed a supplement cor- 
recting the error. 

In consideration of the withdrawal by the carriers of 
tariffs stating new rules and regulations governing the 
stopping of freight cars in transit for partial unloading 
or loading, the commission has vacated its order sus- 
pending the proposed changes until May 18, 1916. 


~ 


TO PRACTICE BEFORE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—J. H. Fishback, who has 
been in the employ of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for twenty-eight years, has resigned to engage in 
practice before the commission and other Government 
bureaus. For the last three years Mr. Fishback has been 
assistant to Secretary McGinty and chief of the division 
of correspondence. He also has served as a member of 
the Board of Suspension and the Board of Review. Dur- 
ing his long term of service Mr. Fishback has held many 
responsible positions, and has a wide acquaintance among 
lumbermen and others having business before the com- 
mission. His successor has not yet been chosen. The 
resignation takes effect January 15. 








LATE ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—The commission has sus- 
pended until May 3 the operation of Item 2890-D, Sup- 
plements 41 and 42 to F. A. Leland’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 1035. This item provides for the cancelation of 
joint rates on lumber in carloads from points on the 
Louisiana & Western Railroad, the Lake Charles & 
Northern Railroad and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Company to points on the Santa 
Fe. The cancelation would cause a substantial increase 
in rates. For example, the present joint rate from Lake 
Charles, La., to San Angelo, Texas, is 23 cents per 100 
pounds. The proposed combination rate is 39% cents. 

The commission has directed the Iron Mountain road 
to resume on or before February 15 through routes and 
joint rates from points on the line of the Caddo & Choe- 
taw Railroad, and to make allowances to the small car- 
rier up to the maximum allowed by the commission in 
the tap line case. The Iron Mountain also is directed 
to make settlement with the Caddo & Choctaw road for 
divisions that will have accrued on all shipments of 
lumber and forest products moving between April 8, 
1913, and the effective date of this new order. The 
Caddo & Choctaw is one of the tap-line railroads that 
were omitted from the list of tap lines with which the 
trunk lines were required to restore through routes and 
joint rates. The reason was that the Caddo & Choctaw 
had been absorbed by another line. Subsequently it re- 
sumed separate operation. 

The commission has granted in part the relief asked 
for by the Southern Pacific and other carriers partici- 
pating in Agent F. W. Gomph’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 24, 
from the Fourth Section. This covers classes and com- 
modities to and from points on the El Paso & South- 
western Railway Company. The ruling as to commodity 
rates follows: 

It is further ordered, That the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company and its connections be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to continue commodity rates between 
points on the lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company and its connections in California, San 
Francisco, and points taking same rates on the one hand, 
and points on the line of the El Paso & Southwestern Rail- 
way Company, Fairland, Ariz., to Hermanas, N. M., in- 
clusive, and points on the line of the Arizona & New Mexico 
Railway Company, on the other, and between points on the 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
and its connections in California, Los Angeles and points 
taking same rates on the one hand, and points on the line 
of the El Paso & Southwestern Railway Company, Douglas, 
Ariz., to Hermanas, N. M., and points on the line of the 





Arizona & New Mexico Railway Company, on the other, 
the same as rates concurrently in effect via the lines of the 
Southern Pacific Company and its connections, and to main 
tain higher rates from or to intermediate points, provided 
that the items containing commodity rates to or from mors 
distant points which are not made applicable to or from 
intermediate points shall refer to a note reading as follows 
The rate named in this item is not applicable from 
or to intermediate points. This departure from the re 
quirements of the fourth section is authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s fourth section order 
No. 5299. Upon reasonable request therefor a rate will 
be. established from or to any intermediate point upon 


one day’s notice to the commission and to the public 





GRANTS RECONSIGNMENT PRIVILEGES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 4.—James R. Davidson, chair- 
man of the river and rail committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, announces that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company has granted the request made some time ago 
for reconsignment privileges on lumber from southern 
points through the Ohio River crossings to northern des- 
tinations. The Lumbermen’s Club has been contending 
for this privilege tor some time and only recently secured 
a like privilege from the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway Company. 

In the case of the Louisville & Nashville the recon- 
signment charge has been fixed uniformly at $5 a car. 
This gives the lumber interests the benefit of a through 
rate plus the reconsignment charge instead of a com- 
bination of the rates to Ohio River crossings from the 
south and the rates from these crossings to the points 
north. 














FOTIA. 


Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Building, 


OFFICE 1 ST. LOUIS, MO, GIDEON, MO. 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER”? 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


“WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 














C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. 3" Yellow Pine 


On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








LOUISIANA 











Our “Hammond Quality” 

also applies to all grades of our 

Rift Flooring «°*}*"4 Finish 
Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 


' Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


(L.C.R.R.) |§Hammond, La. 












We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Serv?ze. 





Our new grade o: 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’IMgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 














Long Leaf - 


“YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
NEW ORIEANS,LA, “Since 1867" Migin Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., iisefta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















GARYViIL 


LE Vo 
RED CYPREss }" 








FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 3.—The year is making an 
auspicious start, so far as the lumber market in this 
section is concerned. A new record was hung up for 
the holiday week by the continuance of business almost 
uninterrupted. Southern yellow pine continues in brisk call, 
with the mills sold well ahead and stocks in hand badly 
broken. There will be, during January, some increase of 
yellow pine production, but close observers declare them- 
selves more than ever convinced that the business booked 
and in sight will prevent any recession and carry the market 
through what was marked out by the conservatives as the 
critical time. Business offered at prices that would be 
eagerly accepted not many weeks ago is being declined be- 
cause the mills in receipt of the orders have not the available 
stock unsold to fill them and do not care to book further 
ahead. Railway demand is said to be holding up rather 
better than was expected. 

Cypress also experienced an almost unprecedentedly 
good demand through the closing week of the year and enters 
1916 in excellent shape. Price advances ranging from 50 
cents to $1.50 and affecting items of first and second clears, 
selects, shop, beaded siding and finish and No. 1 and No. 2 
barn, were announced of date DecemBer 31 by one of the big 
local companies. Cypress shingles have sold into very low 
supply and, like lath, are shipped in mixed cars only by 
some of the mills. In spite of the dullness of trade during 
the early part of 1915, it is believed the inventory statistics 
will show that cypress sales for last year measured pretty 
close up to the production, placing the market for the new 
year on an excellent statistical basis. Cypress, unlike the 
other southern woods, was very little affected by the partial 
blockade of export business. Indirectly, of course, it suf- 
fered by reason of the diversion of competitive woods from 
export to interior markets. The general revival found it in 
better shape than the others and the cypress folk look for- 
ward to a prosperous season. 

Hardwoods, which have rather lagged behind the others, 
hold the improvement noted during December in spite of the 
slump in the export trade which figures so prominently in 
this section. Parcel shipments to European ports are con- 
tinued and there is better foreign call for staves. The box 
grades are active and there is brisk inquiry from domestic 
furniture factories and other users. 

Engineers of the State engineering denartment and of the 
levee boards are closely watching the Mississippi River just 
now. The crest of the January rise now on its way down 
the river is expected to reach New Orleans about the middle 
of Januarv. and the levees are being put in shape for the 
strain. Those in the lower reaches of the river. between 
New Orleans and the Gulf, were damaged by the September 
storm, and it is there, if anywhere, that the high water will 
cause trouble. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 2.—Although some retail yards 
slowed up a little in buying during the holidays, as was 
naturally expected owing to the Christmas quiet and the 
inventoring, the general condition of the southern yellow 
pine market has remained steady, with prices holding strong 
and an apparent tendency for them to advance early in the 
new year. 

“We expect a big business for spring uses,” is the way one 
salesmanager expressed the prospects for the local frater- 
nity, “and already this trading has begun. Within a week 
or two many orders are looked for.” Reports coming from 
various sections where yellow pine is sold in large volume 
indicate that practically all the shipments during the rush 
season last fall were used to accommodate pressing imme- 
diate needs, and on that account stocks are scarce and must 
be quickly replenished if the retailers expect to take care 
of the trade expected next spring. Big buying is confidently 
expected for this purpose and advance shipments are already 
being ordered. 

Not only are all the mills of this territory in operation, 
but some new ones are being opened up, especially smaller 
plants, due to the excellent call for southern yellow pine 
and prospects for continued good trade. Night runs are 
being guarded against most particularly, so the mills may 
run no risks of accumulation. 

Movement of export is not large, but shipments for Mex- 
ico are reported to be improving and it is expected that the 
new year will witness big trade with that country. The 
railroads are buying quantities of lumber and timber, and 
heavy requisitions are expected before long from car com- 
panies and rail lines. 

That building activities are improving locally is indicated 
by the December report of the city building. inspector, show- 
ing that permits were issued last month for building onera- 
tions costing $87.012, which was over four times as large 
as the record of December, 1914, when the total was only 
$17.817. ‘The inspector declares that the buildings erected 
in 1915 were of greater value than those of previous years, 
and especially commented on the fact that the cost of resi- 
dences has increased during the last few. years from $2.000 
2 $5,000 and $6,000. He looks for big building activities 
this year. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 4.—Business has shown severe 
falling off the last two weeks, but it is believed that activ- 
ity will be resumed soon, and every indication points to 
1916 as being a prosperous twelve months. The present 
slackness is due in part, it is stated, to severe weather in 
the North, which has _ restricted building operations and 
reduced demand. The fact that many yards do not care to 
take on new stocks until the annual inventory neriod has 
passed is believed to have had some effect on the market 
also. Prices range about as follows, on items in principal 
demand: 6-inch No. 2 flooring, $14; 8 and 10-inch No. 2 
shiplap, $15; 4-inch No. 2 flooring. $11.50 to $12; No. 1 
4-inch flooring, $17; B and better flooring, $20; dimension, 
$6 off list. The market for timbers is also fair. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MOBILE, ALA., Jan. 3.—The interruption of the holi- 
days in the prosecution of the lumber exporting and 
manufacturing came to an end today, when the start for 
the new year was made, and indications are that both the 
manufacture and exporting of lumber will henceforth be car- 
ried on with all the energy of former years when the trade 
was in the heyday of prosperity. 

According to Dr. Bonachea, the Cuban consul here, Cuba 
has grown a record cane crop this year, with 188 centals as 
against 175 the previous year, and grinding has begun. The 
enormous sugar crop that will follow means much money in 
the pockets of the growers and the lumber industry of the 
Gulf coast will feel the effect of this in an increased demand 
for lumber of every description. The movement out of this 
port with Cuban destination has already been large, but it 
is expected that it will be much larger within the next sixty 
to ninety days. Tonnage is the only question that now 
confronts the exporter, not only to Cuba but to other parts 
of the world. 

So scarce have ships of all rigs become that many ship- 
owners are resurrecting vessels that have been ashore at 
various places along the Gulf of Mexico and rehabilitating 
them for use in carrying lumber and other cargoes. 


The rapid advance in freights is evidenced in the quota- 
tions on parcel shipments of logs on vessels of the Mobile 
Line, from here to England. When the British steaer 
Kylemhor sailed two months ago the rate quoted exporters 
to Scotland was 75 cents a hundred pounds. The Kylemhor 
is due again and the quotation now is $1.70, with a possibility 
of it advancing to $2. As a result a number of orders have 
been cancelled by buyers. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 4.—Business is opening up 
well for the beginning of the new year. The same spirit 
of optimism that has heretofore characterized the market 
continues to prevail. Dealers generally acclaim the new 
year as one full of hope, and from all indications these 
hopes are justified. It is believed that prices, after mountin 
a few more notches, will settle down to a solid basis whick 
will allow no fluctuations to ruffle the market. 

Lumber prices have risen during the last ninety days on 
the average of $5 a thousand feet. While all items seem 
to be in constant demand, cardecking and framing seem to 
be leading, being sought after eagerly by the railroads. The 
various lines are also heavily on the market for general 
construction material. No. 1 and B and better flooring is in 
good demand. 

Building operations in Birmingham during 1915 almost 
tripled the record of 1914. ‘The total expenditure for build- 
ings last year, excepting December, amounted to $3,034,305, 
During the whole of 1914 these figures were $1,755,020, 
During 1915 there were 794 residences and 4,477 other build- 
ings constructed, while there were but 391 residences con- 
structed during the year previous. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 5.—General trade conditions are 
those that usually prevail during holiday week. Demand 
for all kinds of lumber fell off in marked degree, espe- 
cially from the retail yards, but the market in general was 
not affected. Retailers are realizing the fact that prices are 
up and will remain there—may even go higher. For this 
reason there has been considerable placing of orders for 
spring requirements. Just as soon as the retail yards finish 
their stocktaking and know what their wants are they will 
begin to place orders freely. 

Southern yellow pine trade is much better than it usu- 
ally is during the holiday season. Most retail yards, as 
well as the consumers, realize that present prices have come 
to stay so few complaints are heard in regard to prices 
quoted, especially if shipments can be made promptly. Some 
manufacturers are not overly eager to book orders, because 
they are well sold out, except on a few items. 

December receipts of lumber in St. Louis, as reported by 
the Merchants’ Exchange, were 19,467 cars of lumber as 
against 14,558 cars received in December last year, a gain 
of 4,909 cars. Shipments were 11,714 cars, compared with 
9,265 cars last December, a gain of 2,449 cars. 

Last month’s estimated value of new buildings and altera- 
tions was $637,977, while a year ago the estimated value of 
new buildings and alterations was $378,791, a gain in De- 
cember, 1915, over the corresponding month in 1914 of 
$259,186. The number of permits issued during December 


1915, was 476, compared with 408 a year ago, a gain of 
sixty-eight. 

















IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 4.—Salesmen are virtually all 
spending a week or ten days at their general offices, retail- 
ers are finishing up with their inventories, and business 
as a result is pretty much at a standstill so far as the yard 
trade is concerned. Last week brought several days of rain 
and snow also, which further put a brake on trade, but 
while the moisture cut down actual orders for the time 
being {it also brought optimism to the farmers for it helped 
put the winter wheat crop into excellent condition. Demand 
is about seasonal with probably a little better volume of in- 
quiries than is usual at this time of year. Bad weather at 
the mills, both in the southern yellow pine producing dis- 
trict and on the west Coast, has kept the manufacturers 
from missing the orders and there is no indication anywhere 
of any pressure to sell. 

John B. Rust, of the J. B. Rust Sash & Door Company, 
entertained all of his employees the night of December 30 


— a dinner at the Hotel Savoy followed by a theater 
party. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 2.—Lumbermen in the Southwest 
are entering 1916 with a better feeling of optimism than 
they have exhibited in ten years. While the future of 
the lumber industry is still shrouded with an atmosphere 
of uncertainty, the general opinion is that the period of 
prosperity which obtained during the last three months will 
continue indefinitely. 

The holiday season proved a surprise to many dealers who 
expected a cessation of business for, while the market was 
dull, more than the usual activity was shown. This was due 
mainly to the orders and inquiries for car and railroad 
material. December proved to be the biggest month of the 
year, by far surpassing the same month for other years. 
Last month was marked especially by sales of a greater 
percentage of railroad and car material. The Kirby Lumber 
Company alone had excess orders of about 2,000 cars for 
December over November. The general yard trade was not 
so heavy during the month. 

A large order for lumber to be used in the construction of 
1.000 new cars has been placed by the American Car & 
Foundry Company for the Big Four road, 500 of the cars be- 
ing constructed for the Cincinnati Northern and 500 for 
the New York Central lines. It is estimated that the total 
amount of lumber required will be 7,500,000 feet, of which 
the South Texas Lumber Company will furnish a large quan- 
tity. This company has also received inquiries for stringers 
and other material from the Big Four and Wabash lines. 

Car material, siding and lining, is quoted at $27, or about 
$10 above the price of early October. The market for 28- 
foot stringers seems to be about $30. 

The first inquiries for after-the-war lumber orders were 
received in Houston last week and the trade is trying to 
figure out whether this indicates a belief in an early peace 
or whether some farsighted exporter is trying to get in on 
early shipments and present prices. The latter idea is gen- 
erally accepted. 

An official of a big lumber concern was approached dur- 
ing the week by an agent of the German Government, who 
desired to sign up contracts for 30-foot cubic average to 
the extent of about half a million feet. Delivery was to 
be made forty days after peace is declared. It looked like 
a good proposition and a good chance to load up the order 
files. But years of adversity have taught the lumbermen 
of this section self restraint. The dealer realizes that the 
material is about $18.50 on the market today, but confi- 
dently expects it to go to $22.50 or even higher at the close 
of the war. At the same time he realizes that while ocean 
tonnage is scarce today, when peace is declared there will 
be a rush for bottoms and they will be even more difficult 
to secure than at present. It is believed that the foreign 
— will have considerable trouble in closing up his con- 
racts. 
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A SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 3.—Buying has been compara- 
tively light during the last week. All retailers are taking 
inventories of stock and they are buying only the lumber 
needed to fill immediate orders. Regardless of this fact, 
however, prices are holding firm and the mills have more 
orders on their files than they have ever had at this period 
of the year, 

Prospects for the new year are very gratifying. Local 
manufacturers say that while it will take six months of good 
business to offset the loss occasioned by the slump of the 
first half of 1915, during which most of the plants operated 
nat a dead expense, they are confident that 1916 will see the 
jumber market on a more substantial basis than it has been 
on since 1913, when the record for high prices was reached. 
One prominent mill man declared he expected prices to 
reach the 1913 level within sixty days. “I hope,” he said, 
“that mill managers will not fall over themselves going after 
business. If they keep a level head and do not overstock 
the market we will have a prosperous year.” 

The possibility of the reopening of trade channels in 
Mexico also tends to sound an optimistic note in lumber 
circles, but the apparent fact that this country has prac- 
tically recovered from the effects of the European war has 
done more to reéstablish confidence than any other one 


thing. 

Nothing but the lack of ships prevents a record export 
business, for, as one mill man put it, “our friends across 
the seas need a whole lot of material to rebuild their war- 
torn countries.”” And this is proved by the inquiries received 
from the various Governments, which are fairly begging 
American manufacturers to fill their orders, 

As far as the Beaumont sawmill district is concerned, the 
outlook is very bright. In Beaumont building activity 
last year surpassed all previous records, permits totalling 
$685,396. For December the permits amounted to $58,886 
in value, which was $17,000 in excess of the November 
record. Another barometer of local business conditions is 
represented by postal receipts, which in 1915 amounted to 
$107,460.43, establishing a new high record. 

Lumbermen throughout this section now are showing a 
keen interest in Beaumont’s deep water channel, which 
will be open for international commerce within sixty days. 
Already this city has been temporarily made a subport of 
entry, pending the passage by Congress of a law making 
this a permanent subport, and _ considerable trade with 
Mexico has been worked up by W. A. Bowie, of the Gulf 
Export & 'Transportation Company. Closer relations between 
Beaumont and that country will be established as soon as the 
local 26-foot channel is completed. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., Jan. 3.—Pessimism has obviously 
been discarded like an old coat with the close of the 
dying year, and on the threshhold of a new year the 
lumbermen as a unit appear to see nothing ahead but a 
bright future, with all that this spells in the way of a 
steady trade and reasonable profits. Viewed from a status 
of fundamental conditions, present performances and definite 
prospects the outlook is regarded as being the rosiest in 
many years. Commenting upon the outlook President W. 
Frazier Jones, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
says: “With the beginning of the new year we believe that 
the manufacturers of southern yellow pine in Georgia and 
Florida will enter upon the most favorable conditions that 
they have experienced in many years. This statement is 
made only after thorough consideration of the whole situ- 
ation.” From a man of Mr. Jones’ well-known conservatism 
this statement is particularly significant. 

The beginning of the new year finds the manufacturers in 
this district with a good assortment of orders on hand, of 
sizes and lengths for a satisfactory sawing of the usual 
run of logs. As a rule the mills have sufficient orders 
already on their books to keep them cutting for sixty days, 
with so much business being continually offered as to in- 
sure a continuance of present conditions far into the sum- 
mer. All mills could easily book enough business for the 
entire year on the present market if they were so dis- 
posed. The buyers are carrying orders into the new year 
and the prices offered for March and April delivery are a 
full guarantee of present values for some months. 

From every viewpoint conditions appear to warrant the 
unanimous opinion that the manufacturers of this district 
will enjoy one of the most all-around satisfactory years in 
the history of the southern yellow pine business. Some of 
the mills are running night and day. 

Figures made public today by the building commissioner 
show that building operations for the year were equal to 
those of 1914. In fact it was about an even break. The 
total building permits for 1915 aggregated $1,667,470, while 
those for 1914 totaled $1,660,158. The department issued 
during the last year 640 permits. Of the total permits for 
new buildings issued 268 were for wooden buildings, aggre- 
gating $374,312. There were twenty-six new brick build- 
ings authorized, aggregating $723,030. Three corrugated 
warehouses totaled $147,353. The rest of the permits cov- 
ered alterations. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Jan. 4.—The new year has started off 
under promising conditions for the lumber interests. 
With the assurance that a dozen vessels are on their way 
to Savannah for foreign cargoes, and the announcement that 
Walker-Armstrong & Co., a Savannah concern, proposes to 
materially increase the number of vessels in its overseas 
‘leet, dealers see some relief from the dearth of bottoms that 
las been hampering the trade for some months. There is 
no lack of business with which to start the new season if 
ships could be obtained in which to forward the product. 
Mills throughout the territory are working on full time, and 
new industries are springing up in expectations of the good 
prospects ahead. Prices are doing very well in comparison 
with the earlier part of the year just closed. They have 
been picking up for several weeks and are now at very sat- 
sfactory levels. With a good demand at reasonable prices 
the dealers see clear sailing ahead if the transportation prob- 
‘em does not confound them. 




















OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFo.k, Va., Jan. 1.—Most buyers, except those who 
were caught short in their requirements on .an advancing 
market, and all of the manufacturers are in a much bet- 
‘er frame of mind at the beginning of the New Year than 
‘hey were 365 days ago. During the latter part of December 
‘he amount of business done was light but the mills were 
sept busy getting out orders already filed with them, which 
lad cleaned up all of their surplus and was taking stock 
rom the mills as fast as manufactured. Prospects, how- 
“ver, seem exceptionally bright for further developments in 
the lumber business this year. 

The North Carolina pine mills will be hampered in their 
production during the next few months by bad weather 
“onditions, although they have not shown a disposition to 
push their manufacture even with ideal conditions other 
‘han in the shipping departments, General conditions in this 
section of the country continue good. Retail merchants have 


enjoyed an exceptional holiday trade and there is generally 


in evidence among lumbermen and others a disposition to 
look on the bright side of things for 1916. 

So far as trading in North Carolina pine was concerned 
last week, everybody in the business seemed to have dis- 
carded dull care and worry and went in besser, agg to 7 
the season’s blessings. Sales were exceptionally light bot 
in rough and dressed lumber but activity was noticed in 
No. 3, 4/4 edge, which is advancing in price; 4/4 edge box; 
and box bark strips. In dressed lumber the only items that 
appeared to receive any attention were 6- and 8-inch roofers, 
This condition of affairs is not causing much concern for a 
decided improvement is expected by the middle of this month, 
in addition to which prices appear to be stronger. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE INOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 4.—The lumber trade of New 
England was off with the pistol for a good start and. is 
rounding into the first turn of the 1916 course with 
every augury promising a most successful and prosperous 
year. The volume of building construction is heavier than 
the average for this season. The value of contracts granted 
for new construction to begin as quickly as the weather will 
permit, probably in March and April, is reported by statis- 
tical agencies to break all records for this section of the 
country. All classes of industry, from cartridge factories 
and cannon foundries to cotton mills and piano shops, are 
rushed with orders and the managers are straining every 
resource to handle the tremendous volume of business that 
is coming to them. 

Money at reasonable rates is available at Boston banks 
and in other New England cities for all sound commercial 
propositions. For the first time in many months retail 
lumber yards are in a position to stock up ahead of current 
requirements and many of the yardmen are studying the 
information revealed by their accounts-of-stock and placing 
orders to replenish their lumber piles to the dimensions of 
the expected brisk demand of the coming season. 

One of the best indications of the return of prosperity 
here is found in the report of the labor division of the 
State bureau of statistics, just made public. This report 
shows that out of 117 a unions, representing 14,- 
480 men, there were only 926 men unemployed on September 
30, or 6.4 percent, as against 12.3 percent unemployed on 
June 30 and 14.9 percent a on September 30, 
1914. The statistics in other building trades or activities 
allied with the forest products industry are shown to be 
equally encouraging. 

There was plenty of Christmas cheer among the em- 
ployees of the Hollingsworth & Whitney Company. Each 
employee received Christmas week in addition to his regular 
wages a bonus of 5 percent of his yearly earnings. It 
came wholly as a surprise to the men. Nearly 2,000 men 
got the presents and the total sum involved is said to be 
close to $100,000. 


HYMENEAL 


STRONG-HEWETT.—Harry J. Strong, New York rep- 
resentative of the John D. Mershon Lumber Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich., and Miss Olive Hewett, were united 
in marriage January 3 at St. Joseph’s Church, Saginaw, 
by the Rev. K halen. The bride was attended by 
Miss Hileen Beale and the groom by Fred Hart. At the 
close of the cersmony a wedding breakfast was served 




















HARRY J. STRONG, NEW YORK CITY; 
Representative of the John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 


at the home of the groom’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Strong, 909 Fitzhugh Street. Mr. and Mrs. Strong 
left at noon that day for New York. 

Mr. Strong started in the lumber business as a tally 
boy on the river after he left school and has been in the 
game ever since. He has been connected with the John 
D. Mershon Lumber Co. for five years and in January, 
1915, went to New York City, to take charge of the 
company’s growing business in that territory. His head- 
quarters are located at 1 Madison Avenue, Room 9076. 


PATTERSON-JENNINGS.—At an informal tea, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, December 29, given by a friend, the 
engagement of Miss Jeannette Jennings, daughter of 
Curtis M. Jennings, president of the Berthold & Jen- 
nings Lumber Co., of St.’ Louis, and Mrs. Jennings, to 
Henry Clay Patterson, was announced. Mr. Patterson 
and Miss Jennings met while they were students at 
Washington University, Miss Jennings being graduated 
in 1915 and Mr. Patterson from the college department 
in 1912 and the law department in 1914. Mr. Patterson 
is connected with the sales department of the Mallinc- 
krodt Chemical Works. Miss Jennings is a member of 
the Kappa Alpha Theta Sorority and Mr. Patterson 
is a Beta Theta Pi. The date of the wedding will be 
announced later. 





RODGERS-SMITH.—Miss Mary Smith, daughter of C. 
A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. and allied interests, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was united in marriage this week to Phillips M. 
Rodgers, who is auditor for Libby, McNeill & Libby, of 
Chicago. Young Rodgers is a graduate of the Pennsyl- 
vania University. 





RECENTLY 550,000 feet of Philippine lauan lumber was 
purchased and paid for in one day at Los Angeles, Cal, 
This is considered a record sale of this kind of wood, 
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BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 


800Rooms BOO Baths 7OORooms 7OOBaths 
Ce en ire eee Rates from $139 aday Rates from $2®°aday 
Rates from $132 aday 200-room addition building 300-r00m addition building 


$1.50 Up 


OTEL Statler, Cleveland, will have 
(in February) 1,000 rooms, 1,000 
baths. Four hundred of these rooms 
(with shower bath) are $1.50 and $2.00 
per day. 
Euclid Avenue, at East Twelfth Street, 


with the city’s finest clubs and retail stores 
grouped in its immediate vicinity. 




























Every—every—Hotel Statler room has pri- 
vate bath; outside light and air; circulating ice 
water; writing desk with plenty of stationery, 
etc.; local and long distance telephones; pin- 
cushion, with needles, thread, buttons, etc.; 
candle for a low night-light, and numerous 
other unusual conveniences. Morning paper 
delivered free to every guest-room. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed, whether you 
spend $1.50 or $20 a day. 


You'll always find other lumbermen at the 
Statler. Most of them stop with us when in 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 
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Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 


One Person Per Day 
. aed Room with detached bath $2 to $3 
A = 2. Bien Room with private bath $3to$5 
~= -- "7 7 





Two Persons Per 

/ ~—- Room with detached bath $3 to $5 
1 on Room with private bath $5t0$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 

Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, per day, $7to$12 

Everybody Likes Hotel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St. 


4 Ci Ernest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mégre 
otel [a Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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Log Loaders and Logging 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 10 Barnhardt Loaders. 

1—32-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders. 

1—40-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders. 

2—Prairie Type 40-Ton Baldwin Locomotives. 
All locomotives standard gauge. 

1—American Hoist & Derrick Co.’s Hoisting 
Engine 2—12x12 Cylinders, 3 Drums, 2 
Friction Heads with 1000 feet 114” cable 
and carriage for overhead hoist. 


TREMONT LUMBER C€O., Winnfield, La. 
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PACIFIC COAST 











Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf. Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 











St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 














(r +) 
New that the Lumber Business is 


showing improvement there is no 
more desirable or promising field than 
that offered by 


Creosoted 
Wood Block Paving 


Lumbermen.can accomplish much by 
working, talking, urging Wood Block, the 
Pavement of modern-civilization. 






: Silent Everlasting Wood Block Paving 
OS CS ARS er tee ee OE Ge CE ER ONE OE Co RT 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 
Northern Life Building, Seattle 
| a ee RE Oe GR RO RE ee Sake GOR Ce Mime jssr} 
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“‘Why go East for a Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?’ 








We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 
a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 
on Short Notice 


Over Draft Barner Built for Stimson Mill 
Co. Seattle, Wash., Smokeless & Sparkless 


Seattle Boiler Works, scative wasn. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 











VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 5.—The hardwood market is in 
a much better condition than it has been for a while. 
Requests for all items of hardwood are coming in from 
all classes of consumers and a still further increase is ex- 
pected to materialize soon after the first of the year. A 
better tone prevails in the market and there is a tendency 
toward a stiffening of prices. Few local distributers look 
for prices to weaken after the holidays. The furniture 
trade is becoming more active and the railroads are also 
more liberal in their buying. Demand for ash is good, as 
is the call for oak. The request for box factory lumber is 
also quite active. Cottonwood shows more activity than it 
did 


The cypress market is also beginning to be more active. 
Considerable buying is being done for the spring trade and 
it looks as if there will be a better demand for cypress this 
spring than for a long time. This has caused quite a strong 
market. 

The old office of the Lumbermen’s Exchange at No. 901 
Wright Building has been closed and the new offices will be 
on the twelfth floor of the Syndicate Trust Building at 
Tenth and Olive streets. 


—n 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 5.—The lumber industry of 
this city and vicinity has closed a much more satisfactory 
year than any one in the trade hoped for in the early 
months. Now it is launched on what promises to be a very 
successful year, certainly one of much greater trade activity 
than the one just closed. All the allied industries are 
active, especially planing mills and sash and door factories, 
box factories, automobile and general vehicle business, and 
furniture and piano manufactories. In addition there is 
promise of even greater activity in building operations than 
there was last year, which was one of the best this city has 
experienced. 

The exact figures on the building operations of 1915, given 
out by the building commissioner, are $14,025,330, which 
set a new high record. This represents a gain of $642,333 
over the previous high record of 1911, and is an increase of 
$5,204,887 over 1914. 

Chester F. Korn, president of the Korn-Conkling Company, 
recently back from Europe, left for West Virginia yesterday, 
where, and through the Appalachian territory, he will buy 
hardwoods to fill contracts made in Europe, largely for rail- 
road material. He also expects to close arrangements for 
supplying forest products to European countries during the 
continuance of the war and afterward for the period of re- 
construction. 








FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLumBus, OHI0, Jan. 4.—With the coming of the new 
year the lumber business in Columbus and central Ohio 
took on a new lease of activity. Semiannual inventories 
made during the holiday season had the effect of making 
the trade rather quiet, but dealers are now in the market 
for additional stocks. This includes both southern yellow 
pine and hardwoods. Prices hold firm in every way and 
all changes are toward higher levels. 

In the hardwood trade buying is pretty equally distributed 
between retailers and manufacturing concerns. Retail 
stocks are not large and buying for the future is_brisk. 
Concerns making furniture and vehicles buy well and most 
orders are for immediate shipment. 

In the southern yellow pine trade prices are rapidly in- 
creasing. Retailers are placing orders in order to cover 
if prices go higher. The car shortage is yet interfering 
with shipments to a certain extent. Retail stocks are not 
very large. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for hardwoods since the holiday sea- 
son is passed, and says that prices are firm and inclined 
to advance. 

Manufacturers of millwork and doors and sash are busy 
manufacturing stocks for the coming season. The indica- 
tions are bright for a good demand. 

The Columbus building department has tabulated build- 
ing permits for the year 1915, honing 2,886 permits issued 
at a valuation estimated at $4,928,425, as compared with 
2,636 permits and a valuation of $6,885,065 in 1914. For 
December, 1915, the department issued ninety-nine permits 
of a valuation of $1,530,040, as compared with eighty-six 
permits and a valuation of $1,005,200 in December, 1914. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Jan. 3.—With the beginning of a 
new year local retailers are firm believers in increased 
prices for lumber of all grades in the near future, basing 
their expectations on the fact that supplies are beginning to 
run low. Prices have been too low in this city for two 
years, they declare, and they believe the time has come 
when increases must be made all along the line. 

Reports from various industries are very encouraging to 
the lumber interests. Statistics just compiled by State 
agricultural experts show that the value of Indiana farm 

roducts during 1915 was $350,000,000, an increase of 
$70,000,000 over any other year in the State’s history. The 
corn crop is just beginning to move and as this will be one 
of the best sources of financial assistance to farmers it is 
predicted that the farm lumber trade in the early spring 
will show an enormous increase. Both direct and indirect 
results to lumber industries are expected to be derived from 
the agricultural situation. Implement, automobile and buggy 
manufacturers are expecting 1916 to be a good business 
year. Lumber demands from manufacturers increased the 
volume of business greatly during the closing month of the 
old year and this demand is expected to increase steadily. 

Building operations in Indianapolis suffered a slump of 
$850,000 during 1915, but this record is such an improve- 
ment over what was expected six months ago that the 
building industries remain fairly optimistic. A marked 
increase was recorded in the number of building permits 
issued. In 1915 6,177 permits were issued, this being an 
increase of 484 over 1914. The segregate value of im- 
provements for the year was $7,083,592, compared with 

7,933,081 in 1914. The commissioner of buildings pre- 
dicted early last fall that building operations for last year 
might fall from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 under 1914. Dur. 
ing the latter part of the year, however, an unexpected in- 
crease in activities made itself felt with the result that 
all of the latter months of the year showed a marked in- 
crease over the corresponding periods of the year previous. 
The value of improvements during December was $434,736, 
compared with $219,460 in December, 1914. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 5.—Trade has started the new 
year well and most of the up-town mills in this city are 
now running on full time. Many orders and inquiries 
were received during the past week and manufacturers are 
expecting to do as large a volume of business this year as 
they did in 1913, which was their banner year. Prices are 
steady and they show a tendency to advance. Ash is stiff 


and there is a strong demand for all kinds of oak. Walnit 
is at a standstill at present and some manufacturers report 
that they are stocked up with this wood. Hickory is norm:| 
and poplar is beginning to move a little better. Sycamore and 
maple are in fair demand and gum moves briskly. Many 
furniture factories that use gum and oak are now runnin: 
full blast, with indications that they will have a goo) 
year. Manufacturers here say they would not be surprised 
to see 1916 beat the 1913 record. Northern furniture fac- 
tories as well as automobile factories all over the country 
are unusualy busy just now. 

Fred W. Reitz, of the Clemens Reitz Sons Company, has 
been elected oe of the Hvansville city council to 
serve during 1916. Mr. Reitz has been a member of the 
city council for the last two years and he has proved him- 
self to be a most faithful public servant. any of his 
friends are now oege him as the next Democratic nomi- 
nee for mayor of the ae 

Business with the Indiana Tie Company here is booming. 
During the last three months the company has sold more 
ties than it did during the previous three years. The com- 
pany has all its plants in operation and Robert Williams, the 
manager, expects this to be an unusually good year for 
the company. ; 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., Jan. 5.—D. M. Goodwyn, general 
freight agent of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, has 
advised lumbermen that circular N. 8S. 3302 has been 
published, effective January 18, covering the reconsignment 
of lumber in transit. The most interesting thing to lumber- 
men, however, is that a charge of $5 a car for the perform- 
ance of this service has been posted. The privilege was 
formerly provided without charge, but was withdrawn sey- 
eral months ago. ‘The lumbermen, however, believe that $5 
is too great a charge and are planning some sort of oppo- 
sition. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is said to 
have been acting in concert with other southeastern lines 
in making the new arrangement for reconsignment. 

The Louisville Board of Trade is warning lumbermen and 
other shippers of a probable car shortage and is sending out 
the following notice to its members: ‘Industry is con- 
fronted with a serious car shortage, which on account of the 
slowing effect of cold weather on car movement is expected 
to last until spring. By loading, unloading and releasing 
your cars immediately and insisting that the railroads move 
them promptly you will help the car supply and so help 
yourself. Let us all help.’ 

. A. McLean, D aagy (os of the Wood Mosaic Company, 
of Louisville and New Albany, and a member of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade, will furnish the hardwood flooring 
needed for resurfacing the floor of Exchange Hall, in the 
Board of Trade Building. He agreed to furnish the mate- 
rial without charge. 

- C. Mengel, president of the Mengel Box Company, 
and Charles D. Gates, president of the Turner, Day & Wool! 
worth Handle Company, are members of a delegation ap- 
pointed by the Louisville Board of Trade to attend a meet- 
ing of the National Foreign Trade Council in New Orleans 
January 27-29. 


FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKIns, W. Va., Jan. 4.—As has been predicted, the 
arrival of the new year finds low grades of hardwoods 
in much better demand than has been the case since the 
improvement in market conditions began to be felt. If the 
price of southern yellow pine remains as high as it is, the 
belief is entertained by lumbermen that there will not only 
continue to be a steady improvement in the demand for low 
grade stocks but that there will be an advance in price as 
well and that it will be possible to move all grades of hard- 
woods without much difficulty throughout 1916. Among the 
hardwoods, for the time being at least, maple seems to have 
the call and is in very strong demand. Among the low 
grades even mill culls are in improved demand. 

Whatever may be the reason there is undoubtedly a very 
strong demand for ash throughout the country and none 
of the mills who wish to utilize that by-product have had 
any trouble in disposing of ash at good prices. Indeed 
the demand is greater than the supply. 

Delays in securing material will make it impossible for 
the Parsons Pulp & Lumber Company to start its big hard- 
wood mill at Horton much before March 1. The company is 
also experiencing great difficulty in securing rolling stock 
equipment for its lumber road and that in turn has made it 
difficult to keep the mills stocked with logs, some of which 
must be hauled for a distance of fifty miles. 








IN WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Jan. 4.—At a meeting of the 
West Virginia and Pittsburgh Division Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Weston recently, a protest was made to 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad against the poor car supply 
furnished the Richwood and Pickens divisions. The organi- 
zation, primarily including lumber interests operating in 
the sections concerned, is composed of all the manufactur- 
ing concerns therein. Lumber products to the value of 
$10,000,000 are shipped annually from the Richwood section, 
and now the shippers of these products are facing a grave 
ear shortage situation. They declare that they have not 
been receiving enough carriers to keep their mills running 
up to the demand and that not more than 60 percent of the 
needed cars are supplied them. 

The Bluefield Hardwood Manufacturing Company, at Blue- 
field, has engaged HB. W. Dodd, of Galax, Va., to take charge 
of the company’s plant here. The working capital of the 
company, now capitalized at $50,000, will be increased and 
the plant enlarged soon. It will supply the large mail 
order houses. 

The sawmill department of the Parkersburg Mill Com- 
pany, at this place, is again operating following a week's 
closedown to allow the installation of new machinery, in- 
cluding a “‘hog,’’ which will be used to work over refuse so 
that it can be used for fuel. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNncuBurG, VA., Jan. 3.—The holiday lull during tlic 
last ten days was experienced with its' attendant effect 
by nearly all the dealers in Lynchburg, this season, to- 
gether with some bad weather just previous, curtailing 
shipments of both pine and hardwood from this section. 

The large producers and shippers, however, feel optimi 
tic, as most of them have their stocks lined up in good 
shape, the old business of last summer cleaned up ani 
they are prepared to start the new year with a nice line 
of orders on their books at fairly attractive prices. Th: 
general cheerfulness is. not altogether due to the season, = 
the activity and general advance in prices during tlc 
last few weeks of 1915 enabled those interested in the 
ree sa trade to show balances on the right side of tl: 
edger. 

Prices are ceneciatty good in hardwoods and the demani 
is brisk for dry stocks and quick shipments. High grade 
oak, both quartered and sawed plain, also chestnut and bass 
wood, are strongest, while oak bill stocks are plentifu! 
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(cher newawrante are also strong and prices at fair values 
are the rule. 

The yellow pine market is spotty. The demand is good 
fr boxing material and roofer boards, although dimension 
szes are a little weak as well as shortleaf timber. bills. 
Longleaf timber sizes and special cuttings are very plentiful. 

The reaction, due partly to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in the North, is resulting in the adjustment of prices 
on @ normal and equitable basis, and it is believed there 
will be a fair demand for all lines of pine stocks as soon as 
inventory season closes. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirrtLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 3,—Last year 21,946,000 
hoard feet of timber, valued at $70,208.06, was sold from 
the Ozark and the Arkansas national forest reserves. 
During the year 11,682,000 board feet of timber was cut, 
valued at $37,683.22, here were eighty-eight sales of tim- 
ber at $100 or less; five between $101 and $500; two _be- 
tween $501 and $1,000; five between $1,001 and $5,000, 
and six over $5,000. ‘There were thirty sales aggregating 
86,000 board feet sold at price cost and 82,000 board feet 
were cut at a cost price of $63.26. Ninety-five permits 
were issued to cut timber in the Arkansas national forests, 
the free use timber cut amounting to 275,000 board feet, 
valued at $765.55. From the receipts $8,738.93 is available 
for state road and school purposes and $3,495.57 for road 
and trail purposes, to be expended by the Secretary « of 
Agriculture. 

Inquiries for Arkansas shortleaf pine have recently been 
received by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau from Eritrea, 
an Italian colony on the west coast of the Red Sea, with 
Port Said or Alexandria as shipping point. An American 
publication found its way across the seas, carrying an ad- 
vertisement of the bureau, and this was the result. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 4.—True to the predictions 
made months ago by the Milwaukee building inspector, 
the total Milwaukee building investment for 1915 showed 
a decided gain over that of the previous year. During the 
year just closed 3,881 permits were issued for structures to 
cost $12,311,397, as compared with 3,865 permits and an 
investment of $10,253,036 during 1914. During December 
166 permits were issued for a total of $760,467, as com- 
pared with 132 permits and an investment of $430,007 for 
the corresponding month in 1914. The inspector says that 
the outlook for building operations and improvements during 
the coming season has never been so bright and promising 
as at present, and he predicts that the highest mark in the 
expenditures for building construction that has ever been 
recorded in the history of the department will be exceeded. 

Many Milwaukee lumber dealers regard 1915 as one of the 
most remarkable years in the history of the lumber trade. 
At the close of 1914 dealers thought that there would be 
active buying early in 1915. As a matter of fact, during 
the forepart of the season there was but little feature to 
the trade. The big improvement came in the latter part of 
the season. Buying by the railroads has been a big factor, 
as it became necessary to have more adequate equipment in 
order to handle the vast crops, as well as the huge export 
requirements. With the general improvement in the busi- 
ness world, all lines of lumber, including hardwood, hemlock 
and yellow pine, began to move much more freely in the 
Milwaukee market. Extremely favorable fall weather con- 
ditions, which permitted the continuance of outdoor con- 
struction, were a decidedly helpful factor in the trade. 

The general improvement in the lumber business is result- 
ing in sawmills opening up all over the Wisconsin lumber 
country. An example is offered by the Willow River Lum- 
ber Company, of ayward, whose big sawmill has_ been 
closed for several months. Business is now so much better 
that plans have been completed for opening the mill at once, 
when the work of sawing hardwood will be taken =P The 
plant has been thoroughly overhauled and considerable new 
equipment installed. The Mortenson Lumber Company, of 
Wausau, will place its sawmill in operation at_ once, .run- 
ning on day and night shifts. The company has enough 
logs on hand to keep its mill in operation for at least eleven 
months. The large sawmill of the Kingsbury & Henshaw 
Company, at Antigo, will be started at once. The company 
recently purchased a large tract of timber land from the 
Union Lime Company. The sawmill of the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Company at Menominee, Mich., has been placed in 
operation after a short disagreement with employees. 

T. Koba and I. Saito, lumber experts of Japan, who are 
in Wisconsin visiting sawmills and investigating the lumber 
industry in general, stopped in Milwaukee for a few days 
recently. 

















CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 4.—Building projects in this city 
last year totalled $400,000, and the prospects are that 
this sum will be doubled during the new year. Although 
work is not usually definitely planned until March, archi- 
tects are already drafting plans for local building opera- 
tions, 

With logging operations now in full blast in northern 
Wisconsin and weather conditions most favorable it is ex- 
pected that a record cut will be made within the next few 
weeks. 

When the Kaiser Lumber Company’s mill at Eau Claire 
closed down for repairs it is claimed it established a new 
State record for continuous running of a sawmill without 
cessation. This was the first time repairs have been neces- 
sary for twenty-one months and ten days. Work has been 
resumed. 


A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Jan. 3.—The timber cut in Sawyer 
County this winter will be about 125,000,000 feet and will 
he the largest since the Hines company abandoned Hay- 
word. The Arpin Lumber Company. of Grand Rapids, will 
los about 5,000,000 feet; Rice Lake Lumber Company, of 
= ‘e Lake, has let contracts for about 20,000,000 feet; the 
€ 
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inmmond Chandler Company will cut about 5,000,000 feet 
» the east fork of the Chipepwa River; the Kaiser Lumber 
‘ mpany and the Dells Company, of Eau Claire, will each 
‘£ about 15,000,000 feet; the Ahanapee Veneer & Seating 

mpany, of Birchwood, will log 4,000,000 feet and the 
}rk Falls Lumber Company, of Park Falls, a Hines concern. 

s built an additional spur and may cut 30,000,000 feet. 
C\ippewa County will see little logging outside of the oper- 
8 ‘ons of the Northwestern Lumber Company, of Stanley. 
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IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. ‘° 


MELLEN, WIs., Jan. 4.-—-With the coming of snow the 
business outlook in this vicinity has greatly. improved. 
Demand is active for almost all kinds of timber and 
alinost everyone who has timber is busy getting it out. The 
market for hemlock bolts, for which there has been no 
Ccmand for several months, opened up recently and much of 
this material which has been piled up on the railroad rights- 
o!-way since last winter has been shipped. Demand for hem- 
lock bark is unusually brisk and as much as $10 a cord has 
been paid. As a result all who have hemlock bark have been 


rushing it into town during the last two weeks. Balsam 
bolts, all kinds of ties, cedar posts and poles also command 
a better price. Logs are also in good demand, 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 2.—That 1915 was an excep- 

tional year for the twin cities in the way of a consump- 
tive local demand for lumber is shown by the official 
figures. ‘Though not a single million-dollar building is in- 
cluded in the list from either city, the total of permits issued 
is mv eyo Minneapolis broke all records with 6,827 permits 
issued for a total cost of $16,338,940. The 1914 record was 
6,015 permits, total cost $15,214,525. Minneapolis ranked 
seventh in the cities of the country in volume of building, 
and an unusually large part of it was in residences and 
small buildings taking a_ relatively large proportion of 
lumber. ‘The St. Paul total was $10,491,477, compared with 
$14,718,696 for 1914, when several permits for large office 
and store buildings were included. 
_ M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, 
is back from the West, where he visited Bend, Ore., and saw 
the new sawmill to be put into operation April 1 with a 
ten-hour daily capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber. He also 
visited the mill of the Powell River Paper Company in 
British Columbia. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Jan. 5.—The usual lull in business 
which attends the holiday period prevailed last week, but 
lumber manufacturers and lumber brokers expect that 
business will be very active from now on. It is expected 
that a general list of prices for lumber for 1916 delivery 
will be fixed during the next week or two, and that before 
the opening of navigation there will have been extensive 
contracts made. Lumber manufacturers of the Duluth 
district have been urged to make a stable price on all 
grades, but they have been loath to do so, for the strong 
= in the trade spells greater prosperity in the 
uture. 

New building construction for Duluth in 1916 already 
foots up $500,000. The number of permits issued in Duluth 
in 1915 was 1,815, for buildings estimated to cost $2,714,- 
379. This was a good erorage for the year, when dock 
construction is not considered, for general building con- 
struction. 
A heavy snowstorm visited northern Minnesota on New 
Year’s day, about ten inches of snow falling. There is a 
foot or 14 inches of snow in the logging districts in the 
north, and much more is expected, which will materially 
interfere with logging operations. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ONT., Jan. 4.—The Upper Ottawa Improve- 
ment Company (Ltd.), the organization which controls 
lumber works of different kinds on the Ottawa River, 
has filed plans with the public works department here for 
new works to be constructed during the coming season. 
Piers and booms will for this purpose be placed in the river 
at Culbute, Culbute Chenail, Rocher Fendu and Reid Island, 
in Chichester, Waltham, Allumette, Calumet, and Clarendon 
townships in Quebec Province, and at Westmeath, Ross and 
Horton, Ont. 

The present winter appears to bid fair to see some of the 
heaviest snowfalls which have been recorded of late years. 
Since the season opened there has been one fall of snow after 
another and in the woods it is now very deep. Logging 
conditions are excellent in spite of frequent thaws and the 
quantity of snow would seem to promise good water condi- 
tions for the mills next summer. So far more snow has 
fallen than has been the case during the same period in the 
last four years, 

An endeavor is being made by the Canadian Forestry As- 
sociation to have all sportsmen and tourists who make use 
of the forest country during the period of fire risk, regis- 
tered. It has addressed communications to railwaymen, 
Government officers and others to this end. Its proposition 
is to secure a record of sportsmen, with an outline of their 
proposed route before they enter the forest so that rangers 
may be notified in advance of the need for extra vigilance in 
a particular neighborhood. 

That the Canadian slogan of “patriotism and production” 
should apply as closely to forest crops as to grain crops is 
urged . 4 R. H. Campbell, Dominion superintendent of for- 
estry. r. Campbell emphasizes his statement by quoting 
a letter received by his department from Belgium wherein 
information as to Canada’s timber and construction materials 
is asked for, since “after the war we will be obliged to 
utilize mainly the materials of our allies or of the neutral 
countries. Timber will play a great part in the reconstruc- 
tion of our country.” Mr. Campbell then goes on to point 
out that as regards. capitalization, number of employees and 
wages paid the lumbering industry is still the largest in 
Canada. There are about 5,000 establishments engaged in 
making lumber or in its remanufacture; the capital invested 
in them is $260,000,000; they employ over 110,000 workmen 
receiving $39,379,000 in wages; the cost of the materials is 
$94,000,000 and the value of the product $185,000,000. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Jan. 3.—The lumber trade of New 
Brunswick was more profitable in 1915 than in 1914, 
despite the fact that large quantities of manufactured 
lumber are being carried over. The price has not been 
weakened at all. Some cargoes are being shipped on Gov- 
ernment orders, for war purposes, but for all other business 
the ocean freights have gone still higher, and the large 
— hesitate to place orders for next season’s shipment. 

e winter season thus far has not been favorable for 
operations in the woods, being extremely mild and o en, but 
more severe weather came with the new year. An improve- 
ment in United States demand for lumber is reported, but 
no business of importance has developed. 




















NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, Man., Jan. 4.—In an interview, H. B. 
Thompson, M. P. P., of Victoria, stated that everywhere 
he went during his recent tour of the West he heard 
nothing but the most optimistic opinions expressed relative to 
the future of western Canada. Everyone was talking about 
the tremendous wheat crop in the prairie Provinces. In 
passing through Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan he said 
he was assured by various lumbermen who were well in- 
formed as to conditions that there would shortly be mani- 
fested a great demand for the lumber from the Coast. The 
farmers are prosperous as a result of last year’s splendid 
crops and the good prices they obtained for them; and they 
are disposed to spend considerable sums on improvements to 
farm buildings just as soon as their returns begin to come 
in. It must not be forgotten, however, that the lumber deal- 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” . 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, posteots. 
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ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of- practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Zl. 





ers in British Columbia have not an entirely open market in 
the prairie Provinces, for a considerable number of mills 
are working the spruce timber limits, which are to be found 
in the northern sections of the three western Provinces. 
This lumber, however, does not compare with the product 
trom the Coast Province, but being on the ground and in 
closer touch with the consumer, the local mills have an 
obvious advantage. 

The Coast Province has taken steps to advertise exten- 
sively the lumber products of British Columbia in western 
Canada. This is a step in the right direction and is bound 
to prove in the end ot immense benefit to the loggers and 
timbermen there as well as to the lumber dealers in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 3.—As usual at this season, trade 
is almost stagnant, as retailers are stock-taking, and 
orders are generally light. The heavy orders for shells 
for the British Government which were promised some 
weeks ago are still held over, presumably on account of the 
unwillingness ef the Imperial Munitions Board to agree to 
the manufacturers’ terms. American shell-manufacturers 
however are placing good orders here for white pine and 
hardwood. Retail stocks are generally low, and in view of 
an active building season wholesalers expect that lumber 
will shortly be moving freely. Hemlock shows a slight im- 
provement and prices are a little firmer. The European de- 
mand has practically put yellow pine off the market, as 
there is much delay in filling orders and the southern mills 
will not guarantee deliveries. Lath continues scarce and 
prices are stiffening. Conditions in the bush are favorable 
tor logging, owing to recent snowfalls after heavy frost. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 3.—This year begins more 
auspiciously for the lumber trade here than its several 
predecessors, and almost without exception the lumber- 
men look forward to one of the most active years in this 
line. The annual report of building bureau shows that 
there has been great activity in building during the last 
six months, and plans are under way to keep up the pace, 
or exceed it, in 1916. Railroads and big industrial estab- 
lishments have announced that their activity in lumber 
buying will increase rather than decrease. The furniture 
manutacturers are busy, with good prospects of remaining so. 
Vast municipal and public improvements are planned. New 
industries are being commenced. General business, from 
manufacturer to retailer, is humming. This city and its 
environs on the Delaware River are due for a big jump in 
commerce. The shipbuilding industry here is greater than 
it ever has been and is still growing. Lumber is now in 
great demand, at higher prices than for several years, and 
there is no reason in sight for any change except for the 
better. Stocks are low and do not seem able to gain on 
the demand. There seems little for the lumbermen here to 
wish for, except that each one wishes he could get more 
lumber than his competitor. 

The market has remained unchanged during the last week, 
except that a few cars of pine were offered at prices a little 
below the maximum, and this was in cases where transit 
cars were blocked from delivery on account of the embargo 
and had to be disposed of quickly. The same items, in 
regular channels, have not weakened. Longleaf pine is 
stronger than ever, especially in bill timbers, and North 
Carolina is strong in demand and price. Shingles are active 
and strong in both cedar and cypress. There seems to be 
less building of high class suburban homes during the cold 
weather and this has slackened the demand for hand rived 
cypress shingles, but they are moving steadily. Lath of all 
kinds and sizes are active and strong. Spruce is scarce and 
high. Hemlock added an additional dollar to price, which 
now shows $4 above last summer’s base. ite pine is 
active and seems to be gaining strength. Cypress lumber 
is active in boards and shop sizes, as well as in building 
sizes. The hardwoods are all in good demand and dry 
stock is hard to get in some of them. Oak, ash and bass- 
wood are still the leaders, unless walnut is taken into ac- 
count. The tremendous orders for rifles that are to be made 
in this section are causing a demand for this wood that 
seems likely to use up all the available stock and cause a 
scarcity. Stock for many millions of gun stocks, takin 
from three to five feet of lumber for each, will be wante 
here within the next few months, and so far walnut has 
been specified on almost all of them. On some smaller 
orders, white birch has been accepted and on some Philip- 
pine mahogany will be allowed, but gum has been condemned 
by most of the buyers. Chestnut is in good demand, espe- 
cially in posts and poles. ‘ ’ 

The annual report of the Bureau of Building Inspection 
shows that 1915 was one of the biggest years in that line 
of work that the city has had in the last ten years. 
The first few months made a weed showing, but the latter 
part of the year overcame the handicap, and went ahead of 
last year by 2,063 operations and $4,024,520. During the 
year 9,529 permits were issued, for 17,772 operations, at 
a total cost of $39,444,125. These figures were exceeded 
in 1906 and 1911, and in 1909 the highest record was made, 
the value of the work for that year being $42,881,370. By 
far the largest item in the year’s work was ne houses, 
the value of which was nearly $22,000,000. Over $4,000,000 
was spent for additions, mostly to factories, to take care 
of increased business, and nearly $3,000,000 was spent in 
building seventy-seven new manufactories. 

Plans have been filed for a lot of new work, for which 
permits have not been issued, but many of them will start 
at the earliest possible moment. One operation alone will 
consist of 192 houses. It will be at Carey, Dungan, L and 
Steinber streets, and will cost $350,000. This operation will 
be built by the Merit Realty Company as soon as weather 
will permit. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 4.—Pittsburgh manufacturers 
are looking for an actual scarcity of lumber this spring. 
Demand has been growing apace, and mills are short 
of stocks. Some of the largest mill stocks of the season 
in all lines have been so badly broken that it is getting 
more difficult each week to get prompt shipment of orders. 
Industrial activity is affording substantiality to the tone 
of the market. Coal mining not only in the immediate 
fields but in the anthracite region, is taking lumber in un- 
usual volume and is coming to Pittsburgh markets for it. 

Railroad car shortage is a common complaint. Scarcely 
a wholesaler or producer in the Pittsburgh field has es- 
caped this situation. It is expected that this condition will 
prevail during the next sixty days at least. In the mean- 
time there is apparently a growing sentiment among the 
trade that the coming year will witness a steadiness in the 
upward trend of the lumber market and firmness in prices 
that will make business good. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports business keeping 
up at a fine pace with prices, which are excellent in all 
grades, though somewhat complicated in southern yellow 
ine. 
- The Forest Lumber Company reports business at its 
highest point and “peso rigid, with unusual firmness in 
hemlock. The car shortage is beginning to be seriously felt 
at the company’s mills, and especially is this the case in 
West Virginia. 

The trade in general reports that yard trade is awaken- 

















ing in the East and that buying for the early spring is 
starting. This will soon reach the Pittsburgh field, where 
it has been quiet for some time. Then, with a building ac 
tivity in sight that will likely surpass-any former year in « 
decade, there is abundant reason for believing that the re 
tailer will have his day, in 1916. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Building for this city during 
the last year totalled $11,793,392 in permits, as com- 
pared with $10,719,000 during the preceding year. This 
is a gain of about 10 percent. The gain was all made during 
the last four months of the year, which showed large in- 
creases over the same months of 1915. ‘The largest per- 
centage of gain was shown in December, the total for that 
month being $895,000, compared with $347,000 in 1914. The 
outlook is tor a large year in the building trade during 1916. 
Industrial enterprises to be developed here call for an in 
vestment of several millions and they will no doubt stimulate 
dwelling house construction to a large extent. 

A Buffalo lumberman says that it is going to be very hard 
for dealers who have no stock in yard or mill to carry on 
business this year at a profit. There will be no advantage 
obtained from advancing prices, while the yard owner, for 
the first time in several years, is making money without 
making any sales at all. The dealer who carries no stock 
already finds that he can not depend upon accepted orders 
ey does not dare to sell his purchase until it is at least on 

e way. 

Pacific coast shingles are now coming all-rail and will 
continue to do so until the lakes open, as there is no accu- 
muiation of stock in this territory. The general lumber out- 
look is much improved over a year ago and everybody is 
looking for a busy year. 

Imports of sawed rough lumber from Canada during 1915 
amounted to 123,609,000 feet, which is the largest in a 
number of years. The value of the lumber, according to 
custom house statistics, was $2,642,565 and it came in free 
of duty. In 1913 a much smaller amount of lumber paid 
a duty of $48,493. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 3.—A wave of optimism has swept 
over the Buckeye country, dispelling all clouds of mis- 
apprehension which have for long hidden the sun. A 
round-up of the lumber situation here finds everybody in a 
hopeful and optimistic mood based upon the facts that money 
is easier, trade better and general conditions in this section 
of the country of the most promising nature. 

Mr. Freeman, of the important lumber concern, Kelsey & 
Freeman, predicts @ prosperous year. ‘‘I believe,’”’ said he, 
“that this year will be one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, year Toledo has ever known. General business 
conditions were never more promising than now; money is 
easier, factories active, building operations numerous and 
everything points to a phenomenal business., The conditions 
pe od southern yellow pine market are exceptionally 

sing.” 

The Baviaeon Lumber & Cedar Company reports an active 
market for this season and a bright prospect for spriug 
business. It is stated that there is beginning to be a fine 
call for fence posts and a big demand for telephone and 
telegraph poles is certain when spring comes. Railroad ties 
move fairly well and a better call is expected with the 
arrival of better weather and a more advanced season. 

Several other dealers and manufacturers expressed them- 
selves as greatly pleased with the outlook, and optimistic 
sentiments are voiced wherever lumbermen gather. 

Hardwood dealers as well as sash and door concerns all 
predict good trade for the year just opening. The mills 
already have a good run of orders booked and the hardwood 
dealers say that the call from patrons is much better than 
it has been, with prices fairly firm. Vehicle concerns are 
ordering freely and furniture concerns are promising to 
get into the market in good shape with the coming of spring. 
Railroad orders are also coming along better. 

Southern yellow pine and cypress, hemlock and poplar all 
hold their own nicely at the latest advances. Ke cedar 
shingles are quoted at from $3.14 to $3.24 with special 
brands from $3.20 to $3.49. aken altogether the outlook 
is better than it has been for several years and Toledo 
dealers feel that they have every reason to welcome the 
new year with a smile. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 

















FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw York, Jan, 4.—The demand for lumber continues 
strong, but wholesalers are concerned with the difficulty 
of getting their assortments here. Stocks are low and 
while many orders are arriving and the embargo situation 
has to a certain extent been materially modified, deliveries 
are behind and in some yards, particularly as regards south- 
ern yellow pine, the situation is most unsatisfactory. About 
the only yellow pine sony this market is through rail 
shipments, steamship lines having practically withdrawn 
everything in the way of a lumber quotation, which means 
that shippers are prevented from making any delivery ar- 
rangement for the present and immediate future. 

From the retailers’ standpoint, lary og are good. Yards 
are busy on current contracts and it has been a long while 
since the activity has been as pronounced as it is today. 
There is no recession in prices, but rather an urging on the 
part of the yards to hurry shipments, which are needed to 
replenish assortments. It is unnecessary now to quote 
figures to indicate the outlook in the building world. ‘Ine 
new plans coming to the yards are an indication of what 
may be looked for. This betterment is not only in the 
immediate city district but also in northern New Jersey, Long 
Island and estchester County towns. Factory trade is 
active and all through the market, except for the difficulty 
of getting shipments, there is nothing but a strongly opti- 
mistic note. 

The Longleaf Pine Company (Inc.), 8 West Fortieth 
Street, received its first cargo of southern yellow pine at the 
Staten Island ig gen terminal last week. Heretofore 
the company has been unloading its lumber in Brooklyn, but 
the facilities at the Staten Island-yard have been suthciently 
complete to enable the receiving of lumber at that point for 
distribution in package form direct to the trade. This lot 
of 3,000,000 feet came on the steamer William O’Brien, 
owned by the Carpenter, O’Brien Company, and it is expected 
that each cargo will hereafter be transferred at the Staten 
Island docks to lighters for immediate distribution to the 
trade. It is expected that this steamer will make an average 
of three trips a month. 

Charles FE’, Fisher, of the Charles F. Fisher Lumber Com- 
pany, Park Avenue and One Hundred and Thirty-fourth 
Street, has been appointed on the inspection committee of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association to succeed the 
late Patrick Moore.’ Mr. Fisher is well known and an expe- 
rienced hardwood man and his addition to the inspection 
force will be well received. 

Ss Stailey, who has been associated with the Trexler 
Lumber Company, Harris, N. J., for a number of years, has 
left that concern and started in the yellow pine business on 
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his own account as the S. C. Stailey Lumber Company, 30 
Church Street. Mr. Stailey is well known in this market. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 4.—The Philadelphia 
(Pa.) embargo having been raised, lumber dealers are 
finding it possible to get shipments through to Pennsyl- 
yania points more readily than for several weeks. They 
have assurances that further relief in making eastern ship- 


ments will be offered shortly through the raising of embar- 
goes at other Atlantic coast points. 

_ With the arrival of the first of the year considerable buy- 
ing of stock at mill points has been done by local whole- 
salers. Where hemlock and white pine have been purchased 
the buyers have found it impossible to close contracts at 
the ae which prevailed last year. 

Rail receipts are more active than for several years. Stock 
is being brought in mostly from interior points in Canada. 
A number of dealers have made arrangements for stock 
which will make it possible for them to receive rail consign- 
ments during the greater part of the winter. 





SEATTLE 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 31.—Nineteen fifteen has passed 
and with very little regret among Pacific coast lumber- 
men that the year has gone. Throughout most of the 
year prices have been low and demand has been slight. 
Many mills have not operated at all and many others only 
on a very limited basis during most of the year. The big 
buyers, such as the railroads and mining companies, were 
buying as little as possible during the first nine or ten 
months of the year, and in the export business the vessels 
have been very scarce and freight rates practically pro- 
hibitive. However, the new year is ushered in with a great 
deal of hope by lumber manufacturers, with apparently a 
solid foundation for this hope and substantial evidence 
that it is already being fulfilled. During the first eight or 
nine months of 1915 there was practically a steady though 
gradual decline in lumber prices and a small volume of 
business. During the last three months of the year better- 
ment has been unusually active and particularly during the 
last six weeks, when lumber prices advanced very rapidly 
and more than gained the point at which 1915 was ushered 
in. While this does not mean that prices have gained a 
high level, as compared with former years, it does mean a 
vast improvement over conditions during the whole of the 
last year and hoids forth the hope of still better business 
during 1916. 

Shipments from Pacific coast mills for December just 
past were greater than for October and November. More 
severe winter weather than is usual at this time has cur- 
tailed logging operations even more than market conditions 
at the present time. Log prices have recently advanced 
and are generally quoted at $6, $9 and $12 for fir logs, 
He cedar siding logs at $14 and shingle logs at $10 to 


The new year is entered with a nervous activity in local 
business that has not been equaled for many years. Busi- 
ness of all kinds has been showing heavy gains for the last 
few months. Seattle’s bank clearings for the year were 
$612,928,879.69 and the port’s es was valued at 
$264,407,809, showing the biggest gain in commerce in the 
history of the city. The gain in waterborne shipments for 
the pert is $101,701,895. The largest increase made in 
any previous year was $30,000,000, made in 1914. ‘This 
big increase is remarkable when the closing of the Panama 
Canal and the scarcity of vessels, with mecessary high 
freight rates, are considered. The most dominant feature 
of the port’s increase of business has been the new trade 
with Russia. The January “Digest of Trade Conditions” 
published by the First National Bank of this city shows 
Seattle to be in the midst of a period of unusual prosperity 
with a particularly bright outlook for the new year. 

S. G. Runner, of Chicago, was a Seattle visitor during 
the week. Mr. Runner and F. F. Grunniger, the latter lum- 
ber wholesaler of Chicago, have just recently organized the 
Coast Lumber Company. Mr. Runner was a_ pioneer in 
wholesaling and retailing of yellow pine in Chicago, but 
retired from the business in 1908 and since that time has 
had very little interest in lumber. He expects to take 
almost no active interest in the present company. The 
Chicago offices will be under the management of Mr. Grun- 
niger. The new company has opened western offices at 
736. Henry Building, this city, which will be in charge of 
F. L. Hedrick, who for several years has been buyer for 
the Old Oregon Lumber Company and has had a great deal 
of experience in both the wholesale and retail ends of the 
lumber business. The new company will operate a general 
wholesale lumber business. 

Traveling sales representatives of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills were Seattle visitors this week. These sales- 
Men are: S. Wood, traveling in eastern North Dakota, 
northwestern Minnesota, and South Dakota, with headquar- 
ters at Aberdeen, S. oS R. Lockridge, traveling in 
Kansas and Missouri, with headquarters at Kansas City, 

o.; C. A. Riggs, Iowa and southern Minnesota, with 
headquarters at Sioux City, Iowa; R. N. Young, Montana, 
and western North Dakota, with headquarters at Great 
Falls, Mont.; J. G. Wallin, Nebraska, with headquarters at 
Omaha; W. W. Vawter, Minneapolis, and A. J. Sine, Chi- 
cago. The first three, Messrs. ood, Lockridge and Riggs, 
have just joined the sales force of the Bloedel Donovan 
nd and will begin representing this concern Jan- 
uary 3. 

George BE. Youle, of Seattle, western manager of the 
8. A. Woods Machine Company, manufacturer of wood- 
working machinery, Boston, Mass., has returned from sev- 
eral weeks’ absence in the East, during which time he vis- 
ited his old home in Illinois and spent a week at the com- 
Pany’s plant at Boston. Mr. Youle reports the business 
situation in the East as greatly improved and is of the 
opinion that the improvement will reach the Pacific coast 
before very long. 

Fred Herrick, president of the Milwaukee Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Maries, Ida., spent a few days in Seattle this 
week, visiting old friends among the lumbermen. Mr. 
Herrick says that the plant of the Export Lumber Com- 
pany, at Harrison, Ida., of which he is also at the head, 
will be put in operation early in March, with John Pal- 
Mer as manager and A. B. Carson as sales manager. 
Mr. Palmer was with Mr. Herrick at Lac du_ Flambeau, 
Wis., for fifteen years, as superintendent, and Mr. Carson 
has ‘been on the road in Wisconsin and Illinois for Mr. 
Herrick during the last twelve years. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BeLuIncHAM, WASH., Dec. 31.—Advances of from $2 

to $3 in the average price of lumber for 1916 are pre- 
dicted by Michael Earles, president of the Puget Sound 
Milis & Timber Company. In an interview here Mr. Earles 
Said he expects a good demand for lumber with the opening 
of the new year. His company’s mills are now running 
under full steam. : 
_ Mr. Earles’ optimism about the market is sharéd by travel- 
Ing salesmen of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, who 
came to Bellingham this week to attend a banquet given by 
this concern in honor of themselves and other employees 
and officials of the company. 

Railroad agents here, having in mind the lumber traffic 
chiefly, report that business on their roads in this territory 
increased from 10 to 25 percent in 1915, as compared with 
last year. They say also that the prospects for 1916 seem 
to be excellent. In the first half of 1915 traffic was rela- 
tively light, but during the latter half and particularly for 
the jast three months, it increased considerably and was 
much better than for the corresponding period of 1914. One 
Hd these railroads, the Northern Pacific, has just helped the 
ocal market by placing an order for 600,000 feet of lumber 
With a Bellingham mill. 

Nearly all the mills will resume operation Monday, January 








3, following their Christmas closedown, and most of the 
logging camps will do likewise. Two of the camps of the 
Bloedel Donovan Mills have been running all week, accumu- 
lating logs for the Larson plant which will begin running 
January 3. The McCoy-Loggie Timber Company will not 
begin work again before January 15, although the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Company, which gets its logs from the former 
concern, will start running next Monday. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 31—J. A. Gabel, general man- 
ager of the Pacific Mutual Door Company, Tacoma 
Building, has lately returned from an extended eastern 
business trip that took him to the Atlantic coast and south- 
ern points, in the course of which he found marked improve- 
ment in business conditions in the East and South. ‘The 
Pacific Mutual has on hand a good volume of orders and, 
with fir door prices better than formerly, the outlook for 
1916 is good for the door factories. The Pacific Mutual 
handles the output of some of the largest door factories of 
the Pacific northwest and has branch offices in New York, 
Chicago, Fort Worth and at the Minnesota Transfer and 
maintains distributing branches at Chicago and Minnesota 
Transfer. Besides Pamudo doors, it handles all other lines 
of mill and factory products, 

Thomas Sammons, United States consul general at Shang- 
hai, was a visitor to Tacoma this week. In Mr. Sammons’ 
opinion there is now rare opportunity for the United States 
to garner the Oriental trade supremacy. He says last year 
China imported 200,000,000 feet of lumber, half of which 
came from the north Pacific coast. He urged direct trading 
instead of doing business through foreigners as at present. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, who is now making his home in Tacoma, is enjoy- 
ing a holiday visit from his son, Philip, who is attending 
school in Massachusetts, 

The Pacific National Lumber Company is arranging to 
start its D & M Lake Tapps sawmill right after the first 
of the year. The plant has been idle for a couple of years, 
although the company has been operating its National mill. 
t owns a large body of timber at Lake Tapps, where 
the D & M mill is located. E. V Demarest, 
of this company, finds a good volume of orders 
offering at advancing prices and prospects for a 
very fair demand for both lumber and shingles. The com- 
pany has shingle mills both at Lake Tapps and National, 
cutting its own cedar, and makes only premium shingles, 
for which it has been finding a good market at improved 


prices. 

Building permits issued in Tacoma for 1915 total 1,212, 
at an estimated value of $788,024, as compared to 1,383 
last year with an estimated value of $1,428,153. During 
1915 permits were issued for 282 small bungalows at an esti- 
mated cost of $19,000. Nearly all of the 1915 permits were 
for wooden structures, and a few being brick with mill 
construction, 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EvERETT, WASH., Dec. 31.—Lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers and logging companies will, as a general rule, 
resume operations immediately following New Year’s 
day. The vacation will thus be shorter than has been the 
practice in many other years, the prospect of business being 
such that lumbermen, shinglemen and loggers feel justified 
in shortening the idle period. 

The Parker-Bell Lumber Company’s mill at Pilchuck is 
again to be operated, following a shutdown of 18 months. 

The bulkhead of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company’s 
waterfront mill was damaged and about 100,000 feet of 
lumber dumped in the Sound, the schooner Kona, loading a 
cargo of lumber from the Canyon mill for Australia, dam- 
aged, and booms broken at the Crown Lumber prego 
a a gale which attained a velocity of eighty miles 
an hour. 

A road bond issue of $1,800,000 was voted by Snohomish 
County Tuesday and it is expected that there will be many 
miles of fine hard-surfaced roads in the — constructed 
during the year. It is believed that the building of the 
roads will greatly enhance the value of farm lands, im- 
proved and unimproved, throughout the county and also 
make settlement of logged off tracts easier. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 1.—Lumber manufacturers are 
looking forward to a good year’s business and the first 
of the year found most of the mills in this district booked 
up with all the orders they care to handle at prices now 
ruling. Further advances are expected before long, as the 
profit paying level has hardly been reached a 

J. S. Emerson, president of the Emerson Hardwood Com- 
pany, whose mill in this city was destroyed by fire about a 
week ago, arrived here recently from his home in Van- 
couver, B. C., and stated that in all probability the mill 
will be rebuilt, as the plant was doing a large business. 
The loss due to the fire has been estimated at $100,000. 
The company manager, J. A. W. Bell, is expected to arrive 
here next week, when future plans will’ be definitely an- 
nounced. 

Philip Buehner and associates have been looking over 
some large mill properties in the western part of the State 
the last several weeks with a view of investing, it is under- 
stood. Mr. Buehner formerly operated the Carlton plant at 
Carlton, Ore. 


Se eee a 


IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH Fats, OrRE., Dec. 30.—With the new year 
at the door Klamath County lumbermen are looking 
toward the future with much more hope than they 
did with the beginning of this old year. From the stand- 
point of local mill and timbermen, business is decidedly 
“looking up.” 

Demand is increasing, especially for the upper grades. 
With the increase in demand come also better prices, and 
so confident are dealers that all yard stock will be moved 
this winter that gone every mill plans to resume cut- 
ting just as quickly as possible next spring. Even in the 
timber market there is a better feeling. There is much 
inquiry for Klamath County stumpage at present, say those 
who are in a position to know. 

After a short run, owing to lateness in the completion of 
the mill, the Pelican Bay Lumber Company has just ceased 
sawmill operations for the year. Considerably more than 
20,000,000 feet was sawed during the season. The planing 
mill is still running and the company plans to resume 










A Greeting From 
the West — 


and an Invitation 


to Send Us 


Fir and Your Idaho 
Spruce White and 
Lumber Orders Western Pine 
Ore. Soft Pine Calif. White 
Hemlock For and 

Red Cedar Sugar Pine 
Montana Larch Redwood 


Fir astern Materials 
Pine, Spruce and Fir 
Cut Sash and Door Stock 


Factory Shop Lumber and Factory Stock, 
Yard Lumber and Shingles. 





And in this connection we wish to announce the 
appointment of a new salaried representative, 
Mr. G. G. Rupley, at Chicago—652 Otis Building. 











Our Sources and Shipping 
Facilities are Unexcelled. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Sales Agents: 

Wilson-Rex Lumber Co., Des Moines, la. G. G. Rupley, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, 

0. H. Ulbricht, 249-28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. C. M. Kincaide, Lincoln, Neb, 











JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 






























Atlas Lumber Company © 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding | 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. , 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 
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SPOKANE, WASH:' 
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The Polleys 


Lumber Idaho 
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MONTANA. 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


or — 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxanr. wasi. 
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“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 








A Vivid Story 
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of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 








mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


= good readable $1.25 


type,postpaid, 
American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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operations of the sawmill next spring just as soon as 
weather conditions will permit. The gy Oe log pond 
is filled with enough timber to last until the ice on Upper 
Klamath Lake breaks up and more rafts can be brought in 
from the woods. 

Work on the lumber plant of the Lamm Lumber Com- 
pany under course of construction at Modoc Point, eighteen 
miles from Klamath Falls, has progressed to the point where 
some of tlie machinery is being installed. The mill site is 
ideal for lumbering, being on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
for rail shipment and on the shore of Upper Klamath Lake 
for cheap log transportation. The sawmill when com- 
pleted will cut close to 70,000 feet a day. A planing mill 
is also being erected. Work will be carried on as much as 
possible this winter in order to permit an early start in 
milling operations. 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 3.—A rush of logging opera- 
tions in this territory starts with the opening of the new 
year. Firms that have not been doing anything in the 
woods for years have started camps and are planning on 
extensive operations in 1916. ‘Because of the increased de- 
mand for lumber and the strengthening of prices of late, 
together with the greatly improved outlook, we have just 
started logging operations near Springdale which will pro- 
duce 5,000,000 feet of logs for our mill there,’ said E. F. 
Cartier Van Dissel, president and manager of the Phoenix 
Lumber Company, on his reurn from Springdale this week. 
“The logs will be cut by the company without the medium of 
a contractor, although some contracts will be awarded to 
supplement our own operations.” 2 

An increase of $214,140, or more than 20 percent, in 
building permits over 1914 has marked the closing of 1915 
in Spokane. The year’s building activities in the city total 
$1,196,367. 

A. MacQuaig of the Exchange Lumber Company was one 
of the speakers at the luncheon of the Spokane Rotary Club 
Thursday and gave an optimistic talk on the increased lum- 
ber activities of this vicinity. He stated that increased 
prices for shop lumber might be expected with the opening 
of the new year. Mr. MacQuaig said: ‘There is no ques- 
tion but that there is a revival in the lumbering industry 
in Washington and Idaho. The demand for the products of 
the mills has increased materially from the middle West and 
ast, aud the change has been especially noticeable in the 
last three months.” 

Announcement is made this week by R. H. McCoy, general 
manager of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company at Bonners 
Ferry, Ida., that contrary to original plans, the company 
will reopen the sawmill at the usual time this spring. One 
reason for the change of plans is the announcement of the 





Interstate Commerce Commission that the company may 
within thirty days expect a decision in its rate case now 
pending for an adjustment of rates to eastern points. This, 


with a more cheerful trend of the lumber market, has led to 
a determination to run at least one shift during the spring 
and summer. 


CALIFORNIA | 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. ., 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 1.—The lumber trade en- 
ters the new year with better prospects than for a num- 
ber of years. The volume of business in all branches 
has increased recently and prices have advanced materially 
with prospects of going still higher during 1916. Fir cargo 
lumber is now selling at $13.50 base, San Francisco. 

While lumber statistics for 1915 will not make so good a 
showing as for some of the years before the outbreak of the 
European war which brought about a scarcity of tonnage, 
restricting foreign exports, general business transacted 
through San Francisco has made great gains during the 
past few months. Statistical records show that the exports 
from the San Francisco customs district during the first 
eleven months of 1915 amounted to $19,135,000, an increase 
of $982,000 as compared with the corresponding period of 
1914. 

There has been considerable improvement in the lumber 
market, with many orders and good inquiries, and the vol- 
ume of lumber sales is now above normal, as far as domes- 











tic cargo shipments are concerned. During the last two 
weeks heavy gales have kept many vessels barbound at 


ports on the coast of Oregon and Washington, and thus pre- 
vented the receipts of lumber by sea from being large. 

The feeling in the local market is very optimistic and 
wholesale dealers are holding firm for the advanced prices 
in fir and redwood. The conditions in the eastern and south- 
ern markets gontinue to be most encouraging to Pacific coast 
manufacturers of lumber. Among the big inquiries in this 
market are one for 200,000,000 feet for the French Govern- 
ment for lumber and ties and another for three or four 
cargoes of mixed redwood and fir ties. Two cargoes of fir 
ties are now loading on the Columbia River to be shipped 
to Mexico by Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s steamers. The 
Union Iron Works is about to close a 3,000,000 foot con- 
tract for timbers and lumber for the construction of a dry 
dock in this city. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, with a few new 
charters being made. There is a very small supply of disen- 
gaged tonnage available for lumber cargoes and offshore 
freights are holding at the high rates. Many lumber ship- 
pers are now having steamers built so as to secure trans- 
portation in the future. Coasting lumber freights are also 
very firm and stexm schooners are all busy with shipments 
of Jumber and ties from the North. Quotations are $5 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $5.75 
to Southern California ports, but steamers cannot be se- 
cured at those rates, consequently an advance of 50 cents 
is expected. 

According to advices from Chico, Cal., the curtailment of 
the manufacturing operations of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany during the new year, announced during the recent visit 
of President Fairburn, of New York, probably will not go 
into effect, as the result of a lease which is to be signed 
by F. J. Anderson, head of the sales department, and George 
Williams, superintendent of the wood manufacturing depart- 
ment, who will operate the large box factory, sash and door 
factory and planing mill. The company has an extensive 
-giataeaaaiaaae plant at Chico and a big sawmill at Stirling 
City. 

The Charles Nelson Lumber Company announces the ap- 
pointment, effective January 1, of E. heelock as as- 
sistant manager of the company. Mr. Wheelock will be 
recalled as formerly having been manager of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company’s Oakland and Bay Point plants and in 
other responsible positions with that organization. With 
the Nelson company he has a most responsible position and 
9 record indicates that he will make good in the new posi 

ion. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CaL., Dec. 31.—The active buying of 
Oregon pine by retail dealers in southern California 
slackened off somewhat last week, due no doubt to the 
holiday season and the nearness to inventory time. Dealers 
are all well bought ahead at prices somewhat under the 
present maiket. Retail prices in Los Angeles have been 
advanced considerably, and there has been a somewhat 
heavier amount of building. Prospects for the new year 
are better than they have been in the last eighteen months. 
Money is plentiful and there is a general feeling of opti- 
mism on all sides. 

Redwood prices were raised $1 a thousand last week 
and further advances are looked for. 





| LATE CORRESPONDENCE | 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Jan, 3.—After weeks of mild weath: 
during which the Penobscot was as free of ice as in sun 
mer, a sudden cold snap on the last day of the year 
closed the river to navigation, after an open period of 
285 days. Lumber shipments continued this season to tlie 
latest date on record, two cargoes having left the port on 
December 27. The sawmills have shut down, but there is 
some lumber on the wharves, most of which will be cuar- 
ried over to next spring. There is a fair stock of logs for 
early spring sawing. The lumber trade has shown sole 
improvement this year over 1914, but the volume was 
under the average of the last ten years, the market having 
shown little life until late in the season. Within a few 
weeks a very general improvement has been noted, although 
there is as yet no indication that operators have felt en- 
couraged to make a greater log cut this winter than in 
1914-15. Reports from the north are to the effect that 
about one foot of snow on the level has made fairly good 
hauling in most parts of the logging regions, but that the 
swamps have not yet frozen solidly, which greatly hinders 
operations, 

Réports continue of a revival of confidence among build- 
ers of wooden vessels, the remarkably high freight rates 
now being paid in the offshore trades, coupled with an ad- 
vance to $2.50 and $3 a ton on coal from Chesapeake and 
Delaware ports to New England, encouraging capital to in- 
vest in large schooners. 

The log cut on the Penobscot East Branch this winter is 
now estimated at 25,000,000 feet, where formerly twice as 
much was cut. The Eastern Manufacturing Company, of 
Bangor, which for many years cut 15,000,000 to 25,000,000 
feet on East Branch waters, has suspended operations in 
that region, requiring fewer saw logs than formerly and 
getting its large supplies of pulpwood elsewhere. 
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AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OmaAHA, NEs., Jan. 3.—The volume of lumber jobbed 
out of Omaha during 1915, as shown by the figures com- 
piled by the bureau of publicity of the Omaha Commercial 
Club, shows ‘the surprising increase of 35 percent over 
the volume of 1914. This is much more than the most 
optimistic of lumbermen had looked for. These figures are 
for 1915, $11,612,211; for 1914, $8,536,449. 

The jobbing of mill work and sash and door work in 
Omaha for the year showed a slight falling off, the figures 
namely for 1915 being $773,500, as against $800,000 in 
1914." Omaha’s box and barrel factories did an increased 
manufacturing business during the year just closed. Barrels 
were manufactured to the value of $360,000, as against 
$293,000 in 1914. Boxes were manufactured to the value 
of $461,766, as against $390,350 in 1914. 

The figures on Omaha’s lumber business in general, both 
manufacturing and jobbing, reveal the biggest year’s busi- 
ness Omaha has ever experienced. The total manufactur- 
ing figures run $213,843,059, as against $196,312,537 in 
1914. The jobbing figures are $177,191,675, as against 
$159,684,467 in 1914. 

Building activities of the year totalled $5,385,005, as 
against $4,610,456 in 1914. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Crry-SaGINAw, MICH., Jan. 4.—Improvement con- 
tinues in the lumber business of the Saginaw Valley lum- 
bermen, and those in both Bay City and Saginaw are 
very optimistic as to prospects for the coming months. 


John J. Rupp, of Saginaw, reports some improvement in 
the West and more in the 8 The feeling in the West 





south. 
is that with the recpening of the Panama Canal there will 
be a noticeable increase in business. 

President Mershon, of the John D. Mershon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Saginaw, declares that both business and prospects 
are good, with the prices improving. Leaver, of the 
-acific Lumber Company, San Francisco, who has been in 
Saginaw on business with the Mershon company, reports 
that the Coast conditions are much better and that the 
lumbermen in that section are optimistic. 

For the first time in the city’s history the building per- 
mits for Saginaw during 1915 exceeded the million-dollar 
mark, being $1,009,504. This was $330,000 greater than the 
figure for the next highest year, 1914, when the huilding 
permits totaled $679,755. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE, 


BristoL, VA.-TENN., Jan. 4.—The lumber business is 
starting off nicely with the new year, according to the 
lumbermen, and prospects for higher prices toward 
spring are believed to be very flattering. Weather condi- 
tions for some time have been unusually favorable, but _con- 
siderable rough weather is expected before spring. Most 
large mills are running, but the smaller mills as a rule 
will not be put into operation before ageing. 

H. Dixon, of the John Dixon Lumber Company, 
Blizabethton, Tenn., was a Bristol visitor this week. Mr. 
Dixon reports that his company is doing a large volume 
of business and that prospects for the lumber trade are now 
much more encouraging. 

Improved trade conditions have already’ been reflected in 
manufacturing activity and as a rule the mills in this sec- 
tion are busy. 


FOREST CITY TRADE. NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 4.—Cleveland closed the big- 
gest building year in its history with a grand total of 
$32,660,305, representing 14,364 separate structures. In 
1915 12,790 buildings were erected at a cost of $27,309,010. 
The rise of Cleveland into the metropolitan class has been 
but the work of fifteen years, the amount of building in 
1900 totaling only $3,845,833. 

An examination of the building permits for the year, col- 
trary to expectations, discloses a perceptible trend away 
from the single dwelling toward the apartment, although, 
considering the size of Cleveland, the percentage of wooden 
residences still erected continues high. 

Lumber prices continue firm with an upward trend and 
the estimated volume of spring building promises that the 
lumbermen will have ample apportunity to take advantage 
of the good market conditions. 











THREATENED TROUBLE AVERTED. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—A working agreement for 


1916 which provides for increases in wages of 2 to 5 
cents an hour for longshoremen employed by transat- 
lantic steamships at Boston wharves has been effected by 
a conference of union officials with representatives of 
the Transatlantic Steamship Conference. The threatened 
strike is now averted. Under the new scale longshore- 
men will receive 37 cents an hour for handling bulk 
cargo, under which the lumber now going abroad in large 
quantities on the regular liners is classed; 35 cents an 
hour for handling general cargo and 55 cents an hour 
for day work on grain. 
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“LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











P. F. Stone, the well known wholesaler of Rockford, 
Ill., is visiting lumber circles in Chicago this week. 


A. G. Peterson, of Hawkins, Wis., who represents the 
Ellingson Lumber Company, of that place, was a caller 
on the Chicago trade a day or two this week. 


Albert H. Gates, of the A. & H. Gates cooperage firm, 
of Chicago, is again at his desk, after having been con- 
fined to his residence a week or two by illness. 


E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association was elected 
last Wednesday a director of the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany, succeeding E. B. Morris, of Philadelphia, who 
resigned from the board. 


William H. Hadley, president of the Hadley Lumber 
Company, of Chatham, Ont., spent a day in Chicago 
this week. W. H. believes that Canada in 1916 will 
have a better year than the last one, notwithstanding 
the continuation of the war. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, who just returned from headquarters 
at Appleton, Wis., left Tuesday evening’ for Memphis, 
Tenn., and Forrest City, Ark., mill points of the com- 
pany, to be gone for the rest of this week. 


The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company has sent out 
notices to the trade advising that after January 1, 
1916, the address of its Columbus office will be 115 
East Rich Street instead of the Harrison Building, 
where the office has heretofore been located. 


George A. Hoene, assistant sales manager for the 
International Lumber Company Lumber Exchange, Chi- 
cago, has been laid up with the grip the last week, like 
most of the lumber boys in Chicago. The company has 
a satisfactory order file for the beginning of 1916. 


F. M. and T. T. Bartelme, of the Bartelme Company, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., spent several days in Chicago 
the latter part of last week, conferring with George 
Foster and L. A. Latimer, of the Foster-Latimer Com- 
pany, who have jointly taken over the Paine Lumber 
Company’s timber in northern Wisconsin. 


J. Eason Brantley, sales manager of the C. A. Good- 
year Lumber Company, McCormick Building, Chicago, 
the well known globe trotter, left Tuesday evening for 
New Orleans and other southern mill points. In the 
Jast month Mr. Brantley has traveled from the Pacific 
coast to eastern Canada, calling on the trade. 


W. E. Heyser, of the W. E. Heyser Lumber Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago this week and 
reported the new year opening up fine and the lumber- 
men in and about Cincinnati very optimistic. It looks 
as if oak, poplar and other southern hardwoods are 
coming back to where they belong, both in price and 
in volume. 


F, J. Heitmann, of the Heitmann Lumber Company, 
and chairman of division A of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, left this week for sunny skies in 
California. Mr. Heitmann shipped his car a week or 
two ago and his brother and sister will accompany him 
and spend the next month visiting the historic points in 
the Golden Gate State. 


R. H. Faulkner, timber cruiser for the Ozan-Graysonia 
Lumber Company at Graysonia, Ark., was a visitor in 
Chicago last week and was an appreciated caller at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Faulkner ex- 
pressed the opinion that 1916 holds in store a prosperity 
for the lumber trade that it had not experienced for a 
number of years. 


George B. Rockwood, who represents the Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Company, of Perry, Fla., spent a day 
in Chicago this week, on a selling trip. Mr. Rockwood 
is very much encouraged and believes that cypress 
sales in 1916 will be greater than in 1915. Retail trade 
is a little on edge, but factory trade is better than it 
has been for many months. 


George Maas, the active retailer of Indianapolis, 
Ind., with his son Hugo spent a day in Chicago this 
week, George is more optimistic aboat business than 
he has been for a year or two. He is anxious to see 
Harry 8S. New become the next Senator of Indiana, suc- 
ceeding ‘‘Pop’’ Kern. Lumbermen should sympathize 
with his ideas, for more business men are needed in 
the United States Senate. 


C. R. Mengel, jr., son of C. R., the mahogany opera- 
tor at Louisville, Ky., is opening an office in the First 
National Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn., to 
handle hardwoods. He will represent the C. C. Mengel 
& Bros. Company, of Louisville, in mahogany, and sev- 
eral other high grade hardwood concerns. If the boy 
is built of the same stuff as his father and uncle C. C., 


one may look forward to the youngster being a live 
one in the Northwest trade. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to Paul P. 
Whitham, the well known construction engineer and mill 
building specialist, of Seattle, Wash., for the Christmas 
number of the Seattle Argus, which Mr. Whitham sends 
with the intimation that its perusal may serve to induce 
a closer acquaintance with the beauties of the north Pa- 
cific coast. Many publications are illustrated but the 
Christmas number of the Argus is filled with real pic- 
tures of real scenery and is most excellent typograph- 
ically. 


J. K. Crawford, of Lake Charles, La., president of the 
Louisiana Saw Mill Company, manufacturer of Calcasien 
brand longleaf pine with mill at Glenmora, La., and 
J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, St. Louis, which sells the output of the 
Glenmora mill and four other southern yellow pine 
plants, were in Chicago Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week visiting the local trade. They spoke very 
optimistically of the present market situation and ex- 
pressed full confidence in the immediate outlook. 


C. A. Owen and John S. Owen of Owen, Wis., well 
known in the hardwood lumber business throughout the 
North and South, spent a few days in Chicago this 
week and reported birch, basswood and other Wiscon- 
sin woods showing quite an improvement. He said 
hemlock is also better and in greater demand. He is 
of the opinion, however, that if ever the millennium 
should come when coals would not be carried to New- 
castle, it would make it easier to get a profit out of 
the trees; in other words, Wisconsin hemlock is well 
received in the East and yellow pine in Wisconsin, 
as the railroads get one-third of the amount paid by 
the consumer for lumber, they are getting a big shar 
of the results of the lumberman’s stumpage. 


Col. Sam Cousins, the aggressive general manager of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Company, of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., recently said: ‘‘We had some business last 
month—19,000,000 feet of lumber for December. The 
revival seemed to come right on the tail end of the 
year and the new year has much more in store. Our 
operations are in full tilt at Virginia and we expect 
to have a full year’s run. We have plenty of cold 
weather and that means a good run of logs in addition 
to the railroad hauling.’’ 


Martin A. Noorthoek, of Grand Rapids, Mich., of the 
Verhey-Noorthoek Lumber Company, was in Chicago 
Tuesday and Wednesday and included the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in his ports of call. After a quiet sum- 
mer, in which the Grand Rapids yards were kept fairly 
busy with day-by-day business, he reports a marked 
improvement in the demand during tue last ninety 
days, December being an especially good month for the 
retail trade in the Furniture City. Stocks there are 
about normal, with the yards not buying much beyond 
their ordinary requirements. 


Frank .R. Whiting, of Philadelphia, Pa., was a caller 
at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Friday of 
last week. He had just returned from Minnesota points, 
where he visited various mill plants. A melancholy fea- 
ture of his stay in the North was a visit to the late 
Thomas L. Shevlin. Mr. Whiting, many of whose inter- 
ests are in North Carolina, says of the yards in that 
section. that they have been slow to recognize the recent 
improvement in conditions, but lately have stocked up. 
He hopes for an early movement of such stock and an 
increase in buying for retail yards. He left for Phila- 
delphia on Friday evening. 


H. Lee Servoss, a Chicago wholesaler of lumber, 
handling the products of Enochs Bros., of Fernwood, 
Miss., and the Arkansas Lumber Company, of Warren, 
Ark., is enthusiastic regarding the prospects for the new 
year. He said that prices are good and the demand is 
excellent, especially in No. 2 boards, 2 by 10 inches in 
22-, 24- and 26-foot lengths. Recently, he said, he had 
been compelled to refuse orders for this class of material 
and also for dimension because of depletion of stock 
caused by the extraordinary run of business. In southern 
yellow pine the difficulty is not in securing orders but 
in supplying the demand. Mr. Servoss expects to open 
an office in Chicago soon. At present he makes his head- 
quarters at the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago. 





HOLD FREIGHT RATE HEARING IN CHICAGO. 

A hearing was held on Wednesday in Chicago by the 
Illinois State Public Utilities Commission in the gen- 
eral 5 percent advance freight rate case, which is the 
proceeding wherein the railroads operating in Illinois 
are seeking an advance in intrastate rates on lumber 
and lumber products to bring them to a parity with 
interstate rates. The chief witness of the railroads was 
F. E. Webster, assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, who appeared in 
behalf of the lines seeking the increase. 

As Cairo, Ill., is the chief lumber distribution point 
to be affected by any proposed increase, if allowed, the 
burden of the opposition rested with a committee from 
that city, the committee consisting of U. 8. Musick, 
of the Louisiana Lumber Company, M. S. Carter, of 
the Vehicle Supply Company, and Ray Williams, traffic 
manager of the Cairo Association of Commerce. Others 
attending as representatives of lumber interests were 
A. Fletcher Marsh,. chairman of the traffic committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, and J. M. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
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Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2*::* Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


244 California Street, 
AMERICAN TRADING CO., sinrnancisco, cair. 


F ort Oyford 
CEDAR 


is given a permanent place in 
furniture factories. Being adapt- 
able to natural finish, stain finish or 
enamel work it offers manufacturers a great 


variety of purposes and is always sure to 
please wherever used. 























LATENT AT 


WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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e . —combine all the 
illwell Galifort!* Homes advantages of the 

‘ true bungalow 

with many special features that give pleasing individuality and charm.. 


Adaptable toany climate. No waste spaces. Built-in conveniences and rooms 
easy of access make housekeeping a delight. 


.PoSr 
<3 Pian BooxS for $1225 
“Representative California Homes” , Za 
50 splendid pians of homes costing $1600 to PRIN 
$6000—Price 50c 
“West Coast Bungalows’’ 
51—$600 to $2000—Price 50¢ 

“Little Bungalows’’31 $300 to $1760 Price 25¢ 
E. W. Stillwell & Co. Architects 

480 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
We sell books and blue prints on a money-back guarantee. 






HIS book covers 


Lumber Shed foi phase of shed 


® construction and other 
Construction. 


buildings used in con- 
By MET L SALEY nection with a retail 


yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in. Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. §., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Buying Short 
-—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


TheStearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 

















We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 











THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Allyn Blackwell - Panhandle 
Lumber Co. | Idaho | 
“estates White Pine 
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Blanchard, traffic expert of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 

The argument against the proposed increase was made 
chiefly before the commission by Mr. Musick, who not 
only presented at length the contentions of the lumber 
interests against any increase in intrastate rates, but 
also cross-examined the chief witness for the carriers. 
Mr. Webster in presenting his case relied chiefly upon 
eight chart exhibits showing not only the intrastate move- 
ment of lumber in Illinois over a period of years but 
also the interstate movement of lumber in Indiana, 
Ohio and Wisconsin and the intrastate movement of 
lumber in five States other than Illinois. He sought 
to impress the commission with the decline of lumber 
production in Illinois and his statistics had to do 
chiefly with lumber production from the hardwood 
territory. 

The burden of the case of the carriers was an at- 
tempt to show that the intrastate rates in the States 
mentioned were greater than the intrastate rates in 
Illinois and were in reality on a parity with the inter- 
state rates. The witness explained in detail the rates 
upon which the traffic moved from Ohio River points 
and then dwelt upon the well-trodden subject—the need 
of the carriers for greater revenue. 

Mr. Musick, in meeting the issues of the carriers, 
stated at the outset that every cent of the proposed in- 
crease would come out of the pockets of the millmen 
and shippers of lumber and lumber products in Illi- 
nois. He told of the importance of Cairo as a distri- 
bution center for lumber and lumber products and how 
this center had built up that business. He said that 
there were twenty-three concerns in Cairo engaged in 
the manufacture, distribution and sale of forest prod- 
ucts. He declared that the distributing yards at Cairo 
were carrying all the burden they were able to stand 
in the way of transportation charges and that already 
increasing difficulties had necessitated two of the city’s 
largest lumber companies to abandon Cairo for other 
points. 

‘*The expense of bringing forest products into a dis- 
tributing point like Cairo is very great,’’ read a part 


of a written statement presented to the commission by 
Mr. Musick. ‘‘A part of the material is green and 
must be stacked and held until dry and ready for fur- 
ther manufacture or reshipment to consumers. The rail- 
roads receive the benefit of the full tariff rate inbound, 
to which must be added the cost of handling in- and out- 
bound material and the cost of carrying. If these manu- 
facturing and distributing centers, which are very bene- 
ficial to the railroads as well as to the mill owners and 
consumers, are to be maintained, it will require the 
cooperation of the railroads. The advancing of the 
rates will eliminate the handling of low grade lumber 
and logs and deprive the railroads, the producer, manu- 
facturer and consumer of the benefits received there- 
from.’’ 

The reasonableness of the present rate was then gone 
into extensively by Mr. Musick. He told of the large 
extent of shipping within the State that provides dealers 
and factories with their immediate wants and fits the 
requirements of their business. In order to be able to 
supply this, he said, large stocks must be carried at 
certain points such as Cairo, Chicago and East St. 
Louis, and the labor and investment incident to carrying 
such stock is very large. These reasons were pointed 
out as chief ones for consideration by the commission 
in considering whether the proposed increase in rates 
as sought by the carriers is justified. 





ISSUES NEW HOUSE ORGAN. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Dec. 31.—The first issue of ‘‘A Grain 
of Sense,’’ the new house organ of the Bloedel Donovaa 
Lumber Mills, this city, has just been received. This 
little pamphlet is neat in design and replete with inter- 
esting facts, figures and prices. The cover design is a 
facsimile of Douglas fir finish that has been given what 
is called the aluminum finish. This is the stain that has 
attracted so much attention to the handsome new quar- 
ters of the Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club on the top 
floor of the Stewart Building. The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills are to be congratulated on the first issue 
of ‘‘A Grain of Sense.’’ 











NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 





CORNELIUS S. CURTIS.—Less than three weeks after 
the death of his brother, C. F. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, 
Cornelius S. Curtis, of the Curtis & Yale Company, of 
Wausau, Wis., died suddenly of apoplexy at Wausau 
Thursday morning, January 7. Mr. Curtis was one of 
the most successful men in the sash and door manufac- 
turing industry and the news of his sudden death will 
come as a shock to his many friends in the lumber trade. 

Mr. Curtis was born in Chenango County, New York, 





THE LATE CORNELIUS S. CURTIS, 


August 1, 1851, and came to Rochelle, Ill., in 1856, 
emigrating to that part of the west with his father, John 
Simonds Curtis, and his mother, Elizabeth Custer Curtis. 
He was of a family of eight—six boys and two girls. 
Only one is now living, George M. Curtis, treasurer of 
Curtis Bros. & Co., of Clinton, Iowa. His first job in 
the sash and door trade was in 1868 in the factory of 
Curtis Bros. & Co. at Clinton. At various times in his 
life he engaged in other lines of business prior to 1881, 
when he went to Wausau, Wis., and built a sash and 
door factory. At first the product of this factory was 
distributed largely through Curtis Bros. & Co. or by 
the manufacturing concern at Wausau. Ultimately the 
company distributed much of this product through the 
Adams-Horr Company, a jobbing house at Minneapolis. 
The Adams-Horr Company became the Carpenter Bros. 
Company in 1893. In 1893 there was formed the Curtis 
& Yale Company, which bought out the Carpenter 
Bros. Company at Minneapolis and Curtis Bros. Co. at 
Wausau. In 1897 a jobbing house was established in 
Milwaukee, Wis., under the general company name of 
the Curtis & Yale Company. Later he organized the 
Fenwood Lumber Company with mill at Fenwood, Wis., 
of which he was president. On September 17, 1872, he 
married Emma M. Gulick, of Clinton, Iowa, who, with 
two sons, John E. and Walter E., survives. 





ALLAN RITCHIE.—A member of the lumber firm of 
D. & G. Ritchie, Allan Ritchie, of Newcastle, N. B., died 
recently, aged 68. Mr. Ritchie was born near Paisley, 
Scotland, and came to New Brunswick when four years 
old. In 1865 he entered the lumber business of his half 
brothers, D. & G. Ritchie, of Liverpool, in their office 
in Chatham, N. B. His brother Robert joined him in 
1868 and in 1871 they removed to Newcastle, retaining the 
old name and carrying on a very extensive lumber busi- 
ness. Robert Ritchie died in 1907 and Allan continued 








the business, associating his sons with him. He was the 
first mayor of Newcastle and for some years was a mem- 
ber of the legislative council of New Brunswick. For 
thirty years he was president of the Southwest Mirami- 
chi Boom Co. He is survived by three sons. 


THOMAS L. SHEVLIN.—Funeral services for the late 
Thomas L. Shevlin. took place December 31 from _ the 
family residence, 2205 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., 
attended by many personal and business friends. Father 
James H. Gaughan, pastor of St. Stephen’s Catholic 
Church, conducted the service, assisted by Father T. E. 
Cullen, pastor of the Pro-Cathedral of St. Mary. A pro- 
fusion of floral offerings was banked on and about the 
casket. Interment was in the Shevlin mausoleum at 
Lakewood, and was attended only by members of the im- 
mediate family. 

Honorary pallbearers were Hovey C. Clarke, Elbert L. 
Carpenter, J Nichols, Dr. John Butler, E. A. Fish, 
Michael Kelly, E. J. Carpenter, W. L. Hixon, R. G. 
Chisolm, James F. Bell, R. W. Wetmore, I. D. Fish, F. M. 
Prince, F. A. Chamberlain, E. W. Decker and F. P. Hix- 
on, of La Crosse Edwin L. Shevlin, an uncle of Thomas 
L. Shevlin, who was to have been a pallbearer, did not 
reach Minneapolis in time for the funeral. 

Active pallbearers were heads of departments under 
Mr. Shevlin. They were P. V. Eames, F. H. Dea, L. W. 
a J. A. MacDonald, William J. Lau and M. R. 

oulton 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 5.—The death of Tom Shevlin, the 
Minneapolis lumbermen, caused more than ordinarily keen 
regret in Louisville, where Mr. Shevlin was well known as 
the husband of a popular Louisville girl. She was Miss 
Elizabeth Sherieey and at the time of her marriage was 
considered the most beautiful girl in Louisville. Mr. Shevlin 
frequently accompanied her and their children to Louisville 
to visit her relatives. 

Another interesting feature is that Meade Robinson, a 
Louisville life insurance man, who played football at Yale 
under Mr. Shevlin’s coaching, was responsible for $1,000,000 
of life insurance which was placed on the life of the Minne- 
apolis man a few months ago. This was written in favor 
of the Shevlin lumber companies and was intended to pro- 
tect a recently acquired timber interest. Owing to the 
fact that the policies will be paid after having been in 
force but a few months, the insurance phase has been given 
much publicity in the press. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 29.—News of the death of Tom L. 
Shevlin, of Minneapolis, yesterday, was received here with 
sorrow by his many local friends among lumbermen and 
former Yale men. Mr. Shevlin was here about a week ago 
inspecting the new plant of the Shevlin-Hixon Company at 
Bend, Ore. His uncle, E. C. Shevlin, of Portland, and his 
cousin, Thomas McCann, manager Shevlin-Hixon Company, 
left at once for Minneapolis. Lumbermen at a meeting held 
here today generally expressed regret over the great loss 
to lumber industry in his death. 


W. E. BLIVEN.—President of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
of Raymond, Wash., W. E. Bliven, also heavily interest- 
ed in banks in the State of Washington, died at his home 
in New York, December 27. He was for several years a 
resident of Tacoma and was cashier of the Lumbermen’s 
National Bank there several years ago, when the late 

. L. McCormick was its president. At that time he was 
one of the organizers of the Willapa Lumber Co. He 
was a native of Muscatine, Iowa, and had lately resided 
in New York, representing large button manufacturing 
— of Muscatine, in which .he was heavily inter- 
ested. 


ABEL BROOKS.—President of the West Side Coal & 
Lumber Co., of Bloomington, Ill., Abel Brooks, a well 
known business man of that city, died at Del Ray, Fia., 
December 23, where he had gone recently for his health. 
Mr. Brooks was born near Stanford, Ill., March 6, 1852. 
He received his education at the Brooks’ Grove school 
and later attended Eureka College. He taught school for 
several years and was later associated with his father in 
the lumber business. He is survived by his widow and a 
son, Lee S. Brooks, and Miss Bessie Brooks. Interment 
was at Stanford. 


JOSIAH S. DUBOIS.—President of the Dubois Lumber 
Co., a wholesale concern,. with offices in Camden, N. J., 
died at his residence in Woodbury, N. J., this week. He 
att 71 years old and was associated with his son in the 

usiness. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Montgomery Veneer, Bas- 
ket & Crate Co. has incorporated; H. H. Faber, president, 
and I. N. Lichtenstein, secretary and treasurer. 


ARKANSAS. Piggott—Piggott Handle Co., -authorized 
capital $10,000; J. O. Sallee, president; C. L. Sallee, vice 
president, and R. P. Sallee, secretary ‘and treasurer. 

Pine Bluff—Baughman Cabinet Shop, authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; Phil Wollerman, president; Ross Baughman, 
vice president, and M. F. Baughman, secretary. 

Fort Smith—The Southern Fuel & Supply Co. is a new 
wholesale selling agency recently organized by R. E. 
Brazil and Eskridge. The company will handle 
yellow pine and Louisiana red cypress lumber products, 
building materials, oak and gum stock for factory use, 
railroad stock, warehouse stock, sand, coal, etc. 

FLORIDA. Arcadia—Peninsular Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $30,000; D. W._ Marsh, 
president; H. V. Hawkins, vice president, and L. R. 
Morgan, secretary and treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Norwood—J. H. Steedman Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $15,000; J. H. Steedman and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—W. J. Dennis & Co. have incor- 
porated. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Guenther Furniture Co. has in- 
corporated. 

La Porte—Advance Rumely Co., authorized capital $26,- 
250,0 

KENTUCKY. Calvin—Kentucky Stave & Heading Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; E. W. Miracle, J. H. Turpin 
and W. A. Wilder. 

Glasgow—Glasgow Flooring Co., 
$10,000; W. B. Smith and others. 

Louisville—Short & Co. (to manufacture woodenware), 
perverse capital $10,000. 

Augusta—United Last ani authorized capi- 
tal Me 30, 000 F. W. Potter, W. J. Weir, A. G. Fitz, J. F. 
Pell, PP. 2. Hickman, Cc. L. Sturgis, P. S. Jones, G. F. 
Mason, F. P. Tarr, J. C. Schelter, G. G. Schelter and 
G. H. Harris. The company will take over the business 
and good will of a number of eastern companies and will 
have headquarters in New York City. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fred Gillespie Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; Fred Gillespie, Grace R. 
Gillespie and Mary E. Gillespie. 

MARYLAND. Elkton—The Keystone Parquetry Floor- 
ing Co., authorized capital $10,000; Clement M. Egner 
and others. 

MICHIGAN. aa River Lumber & Coal 
Co., authorized capital $20,000. 

MINNESOTA. Pine City—Parrish- Boo Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; M. R. Parrish, president; M. 
Parrish, vice president’ and Ben C. Boo, secretary and 
treasurer. 

NEW JERSEY. Camden—Hammonton Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $125,000; J. Nelson Ake, J. Beck Tyler 
and A. Moulton McNutt. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Chicago Mill & Lum- 
39,000. has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
) 

NEW YORK. Pleasantville—Clark Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 5 

Haverstraw—F. Kieser & Son Co. (Inc.) (to deal in 
lumber, builders’ supplies, grain etc.), authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; Frederick J. Kieser, Irene L. Kieser and 
Charles F. Kieser. 

Mamaroneck—Mamaroneck Lumber & Supply Co. 
(Ine.), authorized capital $10,000; Lydig Hoyt, Lee J. 
Perrin and Hazel Hamilton. 

Syracuse—Louis Burkhard Cooperage Co., authorized 
capital “% 000; L. Burkhard. 

TEXAS. Fall City—Kowalik Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; A. B. Spencer, C. R. Sherrill and Peter 
Kowalik. 

El Paso—Henning Lumber Co., authorized capital $30,- 
= = A. Henning, J. T. Henning, S. Franklin and M. C. 

arris. 

Texas City—Texas City Handle Co., authorized capital 
$30,000; Eli J. Goar, Hugh B. Moore and Charles B. 
McClamroch. 

VIRGINIA.  Blackstone—Blackstone Lumber & Box 
Co. (Inc.), authorized capital $20,000; J. M. Harris, presi- 
dent, and Benham Morriss, secretary. 

Norfolk—Universal Clothesline Prop Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; E. L. Bell, president, and Jacob Leicht, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Marysville—Burke Shingle 4 au- 
thorized capital $30,000; Ridder, president; R. I. Sto- 
ver and E. Hunter, trustees. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Fort Frances—Western Canada Timber & 
Fuel Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $40,000; Porter P. 
Elliott, Thomas Delaney and Arthur D. George. 

_ Lindsay—Lindsay Woodworkers (Ltd.), authorized cap- 
ital $40,000; James A. Peel, Robert A. Pogue and Her- 
bert Irvine. 

Ottawa—Otter Tail Improvement Co. (Ltd.) (to con- 
struct and maintain works to facilitate transmission of 
timber down Otter Tail Creek), authorized capital $30,- 
100; Hiram Robinson, W. C. Edwards and Henry K. 
gan. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—St. Maurice Paper Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $10,000,000; Alexander Chase-Casgrain, 
Bh. M. McDougall and Pierre F. Casgrain. The company 
will manufacture woodpulp and paper. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Gulf City Hardwood Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution. 

Oneonta—The Riceville Cooperage Co. has sold its 
plant to Thomas Shiply and Otto McClain 

Referm—The George A. Blessed Lumber Co. (Inc.) has 
moved its office to Tuscaloosa. 


ARKANSAS. Ashdown—The Major Stave Co. will 
remove its plant to Camden. 

Lake Village—The Luna Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Colvin-Luna Lumber Co. 

Wynne—The Kennedy Heading Co. has filed notice of 
surrender of its charter. 


COLORADO. Willard—The Central Lumber Co. has 


heen succeeded by the Willard Lumber Co.; L. L. Felix 
owner and manager. 


FLORIDA. McDavid—The McDavid Veneer Co. has 


heen succeeded by W. T. Neal, John R. Miller, W. W. 
Barbour and E 


. L. MeMillan, who will rebuild ‘and add 
improved machinery to the mill for the manufacture 
of veneer, boxes etc. 


GEORGIA. Thalmann—The Georgia Coast Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill location and timber rights have been ac- 
(uired by_ the Dorming-Price Lumber Co. A large saw- 


mill will be erected to take the place of the plant re- 
cently burned. 





authorized capital 








ILLINOIS. Springfield—The A. Eielson estate has been 
succeeded by John Rielson, doing a retail business. 

INDIANA. | Clinton—The McDonald Lumber Co. has 
been absorbed by the Clinton City Lumber Co. 

hart—J. B. Martin, proprietor of the Martin Lum- 
ber Co., has sold the business to the Monger Lumber 
Co. Mr. Martin will devote his time to his new venture 
at Redford, Mich., where he has embarked in the lum- 
ber business with Will J. Bond, of Marshall, Mich. 

Evansville—The Hartig- Becker Plow. Co. has changed 
its name to the William F. Hartig Plow Co. 

Huntingburg—Brendle & Mandel have been succeeded 
by Brendle & Patberg. 

Marion—The Marion ‘Bench & Cabinet Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000. 

KANSAS. Copeland—A. P. Smith has been succeeded 
by Rounds & Porter. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Boyd-Mehler Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Boyd Hardwood Lumber 
Co., of which R. E. Boyd is president. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The G. S. Briggs Co. has 
changed its name to the Colonna Howard Lumber Co. 

Sykesville—The Sykesville Lumber, Coal & Grain Co. 
has been succeeded by the Maryland Milling & Supply 
Co., recently organized. 

MICHIGAN. Adrian—The Gray Furniture Co. has filed 
a petition for dissolution and appointment of a receiver. 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd—The Dower Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Lakeside Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—J. F. Irwin has sold his interest in the 
Lyman-Irwin Lumber Co. and withdrawn. 

MISSOURI. Forest Green—The J. H. Jacob Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Logan-Moore Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City. 

Koshkonong—The D. J. Landers Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Swanson Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at West Plains. 

Oran—Emory & Heisserer have been succeeded by 
T. S. Heisserer & Co 

MONTANA. Big Timber—W. N. Russell has been’ suc- 
ceeded by Bert Wilberg. 

NORTH CAROLINA. ey my Anson Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by S. K. Harr 
eo -Brown (Inc.) now the SLittle River Lumber 
fa) 

NEW YORK. Utica—The Schiffer Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Marysville—A petition for the dis- 
solution of the Plont Shingle Co. has been filed and 
March 4 set as the date for hearing in superior court. 
It is claimed there are no debts. 

Rainier—The International-Pacific Lumber Co.’s mill, 
which has been idle for the last four years, has been 
acquired by F. A. Douty, president of the Multnomah 
Box & Lumber Co., and associates. The mill will be 
placed in operation in a month, after having been given 
a general overhauling. It has a capacity of 125,000 feet 
in ten hours. 

Tono—The Wabash Lumber & Shingle Co.’s mill will 
be sold at auction January 8 by Receiver C. R. Skofield, 
in Olympia. 

os Bremen—Seiffert & Miller have been succeeded 
by J. Seiffert. 

ik eeen-0. W. Alexander has been succeeded 
by the Clemans & Alexander Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Wasco—The Wasco Lumber Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Waynesburg—Stephen Acklin & 
Son have changed their firm name to the Acklin Lum- 
ber Co. 

TEXAS. Benford—The Benford Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been succeeded by the Mardez Lumber Co., 
of Houston. 

Denton—James B. Farris has been succeeded by J. B. 
Wilson & Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Tioga—The Tioga Lumber Co. has 
sold its plant and timber on 15,000 acres to the Birch 
Valley Lumber Co., eo A incorporated with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $60, 


WISCONSIN. ns ee Willson Manufacturing 
Co. has sold its woodworking plant to Richard Miller. 

Melrose—Dr. G. Higgins has sold his interest in 
the store and lumber yard of the Melrose Lumber & 
Mercantile Co. to C. J. ‘Hogg and F. L. Kimball. 

Milwaukee—The Wisconsin Roofing & Supply Co. has 
been succeeded by the Annes Lumber & Supply Co. 

Phillips—The Kneeland-West Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the West Lumber Co. 

Rhinelander—The Robbins my oe Co. has sold its 
sawmill and planing mill only to the T. C. Collins Lum- 
ber Co., of Madison, Wis. The Robbins company will 
continue all its other business. as heretofore, running its 
flooring factory, railroad logging, frames and western 
timber business. 

Sheboygan—The Hildebrand ea age & Supply 
Co. has increased ° capital stock to $50,0 

Wausau—E. C. Dawley has bought oa interest of 
Charles Gill in the Gill-Dawley Lumber Co., which will 
hereafter be known as the Dawley Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Edberg—Emil Edstrom has been succeed- 
ed by the Edberg Lumber Co. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Toinette—The Toinette Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. - 


ARKANSAS. Glenwood—M. C. Morris has established 
a lumber yard here. 


ILLINOIS. Centralia—R. Jonas recently began the 

commission lumber business. 
hicago—John W. Anderson, 918 First National Bank 

Building, recently began the commission lumber business, 
handling sash, doors, blinds, mouldings, etc. 

Chicago—The Sabine Lumber Co., 1531 Lumber Ex- 
change Building, recently began business, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. 

Peoria—The W. H. Maze Co., of Peru, is not establish- 
ing a yard here, nor has it any intention to do so, as was 
recently reported. 


INDIANA. Angola—William Miller recently began the 
retail business, with yard at Columbus, Ohio. 

Indianapolis—The Capitol Lumber Co. will open a 
fourth yard at Tenth Street and the Belt Railway. 

IOWA. Hopkinton—F. A. Bort recently began manu- 
facturing wagon stock. 

KENTUCKY. Calvin—The Kentucky Stave & Head- 
ing Co. has been organized with E. W. Miracle, J. H. 
Turpin and others as stockholders. 

Mayfield—The C. M. Davis Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Tunis-Robinson Co. has 
begun wholesaling lumber products with offices on the 
tenth floor of the American Building. The members of 























Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 


irch Finish 
Has “Good Rep” 


already established the country over through 
its extensive use in the more pretentious pub- 
lic buildings as well as in private homes. To 
get a reputation, such as it enjoys, requires 


real bona fide merit. 


Not only did it have 


to make good in working quality, but also in 
its susceptibility to all kinds of finishes 
known to the painter’s art—natural and 


colored stains as well as paint. 


The prelimi- 


nary trial period is now passed and dealers 
who have not been afraid of introducing 
better material to their trade find 


Big Profits and 
Quick Sales in 


Birch 


Being suited to all sorts of interior work, cas- 
ing, base, flooring, mouldings, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, brackets, 
grills, mantels, etc., it offers much variety for 
those artistically inclined; and particularly does 
it appeal to those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for in this respect it holds undis- 


puted title as “ 


principal imitator’’—so much 


so that it is often referred to as Mahogany 


Birch. 





Sell 
Birch 


try it. 


below for details. 





You can Dealers everywhere are coming to 


realize that one way of holding 
trade at home is to be alive to the 
builders’ 
been advertised extensively to 
home builders and there’s doubt- 
less many of your customers ready right now to 
Why don’t you stock it and show them 
you're a live wire and ready to deliver what they 
want if they’ll pay the price—and at that it’s 
comparatively cheap. Ask any of the firms shown 


demands. Birch has 








MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 


Rhineander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMEER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 


Staney, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 


Hayward, Wis. 





G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess-at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

_ If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N. Y. 
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To One and All 
| Dear Readers of the 1916 


American Lumberman 












eNNNTHT 


HUUULUUDUAUAASSANUALUMLINL 


M AY you have a brighter New Year, 

we all a closer friendship, and may 
we all help bless each one of you with 
peace and prosperity each live long day, 
for to the kind impulses and business 
items of many of you must we ascribe the 
success of the Red Book Service. 


sLUUHAASLLUANA ALLAAH 


MH 


We live in pleasant anticipations that we 
may be blessed with the continued patron- 
age of those who still use the Red Book and 
be of the same service to the rest of you. 


TTT TT 


Best on Credit Service Best on Collections 


~ Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


mT 
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mber Company, Inc. 
flbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 


SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., Watertown, Fla. 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, Inverness, Fla. 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HvuGH CorRRY, Pres. 


J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


. D. LURRY, Secy. 
HUGH Corry, JR., Treas. 








FRANCIS [. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 














A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


the company are Joseph K. Tunis and Charles P. Robin- 
son. 


MINNESOTA. Round Prairie—The , Round | Prairie 
Lumber Co. is opening a yard. : 

MISSISSIPPI. Sapa—W. T. R. Fowler recently began 
the lumber brokerage business. 

MISSOURI. Tina—The Tina Lumber Co. recently en- 
tered the trade. 

NEW YORK. Bay Shore—Clarence Dominy recently 
began the commission lumber business. 

Long Island City—George H. Bock recently began the 
retail lumber business. 

TEXAS. El Paso—R. T. Frank, Brown White and 
others will organize a company with a capital of $15,000 
and establish a plant to manufacture refrigerators, etc. 

VIRGINIA. West Point—Veasey & Bullock (Inc.) re- 
cently entered the lumber. business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Hamburg—The J. L. Durham box fac- 
tory, which was destroyed by fire recently, is being 
rebuilt on a larger scale. 

Princeton—The Princeton Lumber Co. will rebuild plan- 
ing mill reported burned at a loss of $3,000. 

Rector—J. A. Taylor will rebuild shingle and planing 
mill recently burned. 

Rector—The Rector Planing Mill Co. will erect a plan- 
ing mill in the spring to replace mill recently destroyed 
by fire. 

FLORIDA. Brooksville—The Brooksville Crate Manu- 
facturing Co. will rebuild veneer mill reported burned at 
a loss of $15,000. 

KENTUCKY. Pikeville—The Pikeville Supply & Plan- 
ing Mill Co. is adding equipment for the manufacture of 
flooring. 

LOUISIANA. Hornbeck—Edward Morgan is putting up 
a sawmill with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet of lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Brevard — The Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co. will build a band sawmill near Lake Toxa- 
way, and develop timber recently acquired near there. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston -—— The Woodstock 
Hardwood & Spool Manufacturing Co. will rebuild main 
factory and office lately noted burned. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Burgoyne Bros., of Hugo, Okla., will 
build a lumber mill to cost $80,000. 

VIRGINIA. Galax—Lineberry Bros. will rebuild fur- 
niture factory lately noted burned. 

Galax—The Galax Furniture & Lumber Co. will rebuild 
plant recently burned at a loss of $56,000. 

WISCONSIN. Chelsea—Prein Bros. are building a but- 
ter tub factory 40 by 60 feet, to be equipped with modern 
machinery. 

Tripoli—The saw and veneer mill of the Stolle Lumber 
Co., which was recently destroyed by fire, will be re- 


built. 
as BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN.. Shell Brook—A. Wahl is erecting 
a portable mill and also intends to erect a planing mill. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Hamburg—The planing mill and spoke 
plant of the Hamashark Box & Lumber Co. was destroyed 
by fire recently; loss $11,000. H. T. Benoit, proprietor, is 
rebuilding. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The planing mill of the New 
Albany Lumber Co. was damaged by fire December 27; 
loss $10,000, which is covered by insurance. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Damage estimated at between 
$80,000 and $90,000 was caused by fire December 31 in a 
building owned by the A. L. Brooks Co. and occupied by 
several woodworking concerns, among them being Pratt 
& Forrest Co., I. O. Adams, Lowell Casket Manufactur- 
ing Co. and others. 

NEBRASKA. Firth—The lumber yards and office of 
E. Harms were visited by fire December 31, causing a 
loss estimated at $14,000. The loss is partly covered by 
insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Tripoli—The Stolle Lumber Co. lost its 
saw and veneer mills by fire December 25. The mills will 
be rebuilt at once. The loss is partly covered by insur- 
ance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 4.—Upon the petition of the receivers 
of the Paine Lumber Co. in the case of George E. Foster and 
Charles Nevitt v. Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Circuit Judge 
George W. Burnell has signed an order providing that the 
time in which the receivers shall be required to file an 
inventory of all assets and property of the defendant com- 
pany in their hands or possession, and the time in which the 
receivers shall make a report of their doings in the premises 
be extended until February 1, 1916. It was also ordered 
that until that date ‘the receivers shall be authorized, at 
their discretion, to run, manage, operate and continue the 
business of the company with the same powers in all respects 
and with the same authority given to said receivers by the 
order of this court heretofore made herein.’”’” Under the 
original order, made May 28, 1915, the receivers were given 
until January 1, 1916, to file the inventory of all assets and 
property of the company in their hands and to make a 
report of what they had done in their capacity as receivers. 


























SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 4.—The Washington Mill Co., which 
went into the hands of a receiver November 26, 1913, is now 
a thriving concern under the name of the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co. ‘The officers are C, M. Crego, president ; 
J. F. Sexton, vice president, and L. G. Carry, secretary and 
treasurer. ‘The new company is continuing along the same 
lines of activity as the Washington Mill Co., manufacturing 
doors, windows, moldings, frames, boxes and finishing lumber. 
After two years of service as receiver for the company the 
Union Trust & Savings Bank will take immediate steps to 
permit of its discharge as receiver, on order of the court. 
Shortly after the a of the receiver the segregation 
of the Washington Mill Co. and its subsidiary, the Spokane 
Lumber Co., was brought about and both, through the efforts 
of the receiver, are now going concerns. 


Curio, ArK., Jan. 4.—The Pine Bluff Lumber & Box Com- 
pany; petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities are listed at $25,- 
457 and assets are scheduled at $15,773. 


Dayton, OHIO, Jan. 4.—The receivership of the Barnes & 
Smith Car Company has been dismissed. 


ROSEBURG, OrB., Jan. 5.—Hargreaves Door & Lumber Com- 
pany; petition in bankruptcy. 


VARNADO, LA., Jan. 4.—Ballamy Lumber Company; petition 
in bankruptcy. 


WarrREN, Pa., Jan. 5.—A receiver has been appointed for 
the Johnson Furniture Company. 








| THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 








Considerable activity is noticeable in the Chicago 
market, notwithstanding the fact that this is the time 
of year when trade is unusually dull. However, much 
building is still in an unfinished state and contractors 
are working full time in an effort to get the roofs on 
before there will be any further serious snow storms 
ete. Factory trade is reported having been good for 
the last few weeks and the yards are actively engaged 
in making shipments of various grades of stocks. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
December 31 aggregated 54,230,000 feet, against 30,- 
444,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to December 31, 1915, amounted 
to 2,379,729,000 feet, an increase of 164,033,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended December 31 were 25,055,000 
feet, an increase of 10,010,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from Jan 
uary 1 to December 31, 1915, were 1,133,417,000 feet, 
124,351,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period of 1914. Shingle receipts for the 
week show an increase of 7,486,000 as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1914, while total receipts from 
January 1 to December 31, 1915, were more by 38,044,000 
than during the corresponding period of last year. Ship- 
ments of shingles for the week increased 4,733,000 as 
compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to December 31, 1915, were 
99,602,000 more than in the corresponding period of 
1914, 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary, Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 31. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

RENEE wicrhyeie rare higcteia se enlace cae 54,230,000 15,148,000 
1 SRS aR ce Rome rary cepe am mes Ane 30,444,000 7,662,000 
RIBBED” 5c aden sc soess cae 23,786,000 7,486,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

NOES ein hk os op clea eeae oe 2,379,729,000 533,441,000 
BREE! cde eb s ea oat ean Vow 2,215,696,000 495,397,000 
J a ee ae ares 164,033,000 38,044,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 31. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BB ie sae ie es oe ore rhe 25,055,000 8,873,000 
RBM OLS sy, Sarrtac calev a atse w daphiS ie rans cae ee cee 15,045,000 4,140,000 
ISROMERNG® G55 6's vs olesremintens 10,010,000 4,733,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
METS dciccrs ts aca tek ovors als ies o.4 cs oma 1,1383,417,000 378,348,000 
MOREA Siow ware, 5.5 Sie Fo 5 wie Sue ons eke 1,019,066,000 278,746,000 
TRORDOMD <5 ioe 5 aun 105.6 35 leo 124,351,000 99,602,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended January 5 were: 


CLAsSsS— No, Value. 
EPS ES 10 RR Sane te ea ee 2 §$ 1,100 
$ 1,006 and under $ 5,000........... 37 90,050 

5,000 and under BF ae aw 66 a50.958 24 159,450 

10,000 and under 2 CT) Ce 32 447,500 
25,000 and under eee 10 326,600 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 134,000 
Cottrell & Nichols, 3-story apartment 

SUREMEERENEEE © Spo cata fois) o aia te Nia 6455 cia 8 4'8"s <6 1 150,000 

en OO et ene 108 $ 1,308,700 
Average valuation for week............ erates 12,118 
ONES DUEVADUS WOOK. 6.0:0.0.000.0.06640 054% 80 1,299,400 
Average valuation previous week....... AS 16,205 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 70 1,678,050 
Totals January 1 to January 5, 1916.... 108 ,308,700 
Totals corresponding period 1915 70 1,678,050 
Totals corresponding period 1914.... 86 860,4 
Totals corresponding period 191¢ 184 1,670,275 
Totals corresponding period 1912 79 596,300 


Totals corresponding period 1911 
Totals corresponding period 1910. 
Totals corresponding period 1909 
Totals corresponding period 1908 


155 1,224,350 
Totals corresponding period 1907 


227 1,529,050 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for December, 1914 and 1915, and for the 
years 1914 and 1915: 





No, Feet. Cost. 
Ee de |) | a ener 713 25,179 $10,642,000 
WPRORIEE, DORE 0.05.5.0.0 4 0600.00 6 18,949 6,214,050 
Totals, JESS ete: 10,340 317,161 97,291,480 
ou Se |) earn 9,938 289,263 83,261,710 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand naturally Slackened during the week 
between Christmas and New Years, but wholesalers are 
satisfied that there are good prospects for an early 
spring trade. Prices are decidedly firm in all grades 
Right now the lower grades are most in demand. Quo- 
tations are unusually firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Salesmen report that yard trade 
in this territory has taken an unusual amount of north- 
ern pine so far, and inquiries indicate that the local 
mills will come nearer to getting their share of the 
business than they have for several years. Prices are 
firm and close to the list, if not fully up to list prices 
on everything. Consumptive demand from woodworking 
concerns has been especially good, and is starting up 
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again in good shape after the holiday lull. Low grade 
lumber seems to be scarce and prices are very firm. 


New York.—Trade is active and inquiries continue to 
come along at a satisfactory rate. Prices are strong 
and while shipments come along slowly, owing to the 
embargo situation, yards are able to get their supplies 
on a fairly satisfactory basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—White pine lumber holds up well in 
price, though trade is showing the usual quiet of the 
new year season. Mills have little difficulty in getting 
a good figure for their stock and the wholesale yards 
do not carry any heavy supplies. There is no disposi- 
tion to cut to force business. Everybody is looking 
for a better year than last, and spring business promises 
to be active. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers state that there are 
ample evidences of a good winter trade, although there 
is a lull now, due largely to inventories and embargoes. 
Inquiries are showing greater activities than for several 
weeks. Those dealers who have finished taking stock 
find that supplies are a little below normal, but broken 
items are being replenished with rail receipts, and deal- 
ers expect to be in a position to fill all orders. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The last week saw less activity in the 
white pine trade, but prices have been very firm and in- 
terest keen regarding the spring requirements from im- 
portant consumers. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 





Boston, Mass.—The number of spruce millmen who 
want $27 base for frames has increased the last few 
days, and the exception now is a manufacturer who 
will even consider a bid of $26 base. Inquiry for random 
has been a little quieter lately than it was, but the 
business is quite satisfactory for the season. Random 
quotations are: 2x3, $21; 2x4, $22; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $21 
to $21.50; 2x8, $24.50 to $25; 2x10, $26 to $27; 2x12, $27.50. 
Boards are getting a fair amount of attention, and prices 
look distinctly firmer. It is said to be doubtful if any 
satisfactory random spruce covering boards, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long, can be found for less 
than $20, and for really nice boards most sellers quote 
$21. Matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, sell all the 
way from $23 for fair ones up to $25 for the best. 





New York.—Spruce continues very strong. Clear stock 
is almost out of the market and there is a strong de- 
mand for low grade stock. Prices are firm and there is 
no indication of any recession from any source. The 
situation at mill points is such that even higher prices 
are looked for. West Virginia wholesalers continue to 
report a shortage in their line and the improvement in 
the export situation has been very marked the last few 
weeks. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices have been going up steadily. 
However, there is a better movement in the East than 
in the Pittsburgh district, and the consumers there are 
said to be feeling the unusual firmness of the market 
more than those in the Pittsburgh territory. Demand 
for clear spruce is heavy and stocks are low. Export 
demand is especially active. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Indications are that there will be early re- 
sumption and buying by the country retail yards. It 
is said that inventories disclose that stocks of posts 
are smaller than usual. Prospects for an early spring 
trade are first class. Pole demand is not as heavy as 
formerly, but some inquiries are being received. A few 
orders are being placed. Shorter lengths are in bet- 
ter demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The scarcity and high price of 
labor and the lateness of the opening of the logging 
season are factors contributing to a higher output and 
a firmer price on cedar products and, sensing the pros- 
pect of advances, some of the larger buyers are getting 
into the game with large requisitions which are being 
figured on. <A good spring business in posts especially 
is already in sight. Pole buying also has begun to show 
activity and the outlook is for a much heavier season 
next summer in the construction line. 





sr 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The close of 1915 finds the hardwood mar- 
ket in better shape than it has been for two years. 
From present indications wholesalers are led to believe 
that the coming year will be one of the best and big- 
gest ever enjoyed by trade in the city. Inventories have 
shown that the consuming manufacturers have small 
stocks. Prices are firmer than for a long time and 
manufacturers seem to be in no particular hurry to 
contract for next year at the present values. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Owing to the inventory season 
factory demand has been quiet the last week or two, 
and there is little call for yard stock, but the situation 
is very strong in all lines and prices hold firm on higher 
levels. Some northern stock is becoming hard to get, 
and as owners are in pretty good touch with each other, 
prices on the scarce items are being held up tight. Birch 
in some items is running low and clear maple is a scarce 
article. Box grades also are hard to get. Oak is firm, 
which helps to stiffen the northern market. 


St. Louis, -Mo.—With the traveling men off the road 
and inventorying going on, there has not been much 
activity. Local distributors, however, look for a good 
trade immediately after the first of the year, which, 
they believe, will continue up to early spring. Numer- 
ous inquiries come in and some little buying is being 
done, especially by the big buyers and manufacturers. 
The oaks continue to be in strongest demand. Plain 


and quartered are fairly active and the call for red gum 
is better than for some time. Poplar in the lower 
grades sells reasonably well. Requests for other woods 
are unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood market upset the 
“dope”? somewhat the last few weeks in that it gathered 
strength through the holiday season. Call for hardwood 
stock today is considerably better than it was six weeks 
ago, while in other woods the opposite is true. Demand 
is especially good for red oak, special buying by the 
railroads being perhaps the largest factor in the trade. 
There also is a generally improved demand from the 
factories, many of which have reached the stage where 
they simply have had to order supplies. Furniture fac- 
tories in this section had an unusually heavy call for 
their products this fall, many rush orders being sent in 
at the last possible moment, and their stocks disappeared 
faster than they had figured. Demand for yard stock 
is light, but flooring, both oak and maple, is strong. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market has shown a 
very steady tone the last week. Business during the 
holidays was comparatively small, but orders have begun 
arriving since the first of the year and most of the 
trade expects no difficulty in securing orders at the 
present level of prices. There has been a rather acute 
scarcity of timber in sight for some time and present 
conditions make the outlook all the more unfavorable 
from a log standpoint. In view of the present broken 
condition of stocks and in view of the fact that the 
supply of timber is not very large, the feeling is gaining 
ground that prices will not only hold their own, but that 
they will advance. Practically everything on the list is 
in demand and the volume of domestic business is up 
to the average for the time of year. Comparatively 
little is doing in the export division. 


Louisville, Ky.—Rosy prospects are painted by Louis- 
ville hardwood men for business during the next six 
months. Just now the demand is good, prices are rising 
and the problem both of consumers and dealers is to get 
the stock. In fact, a marked scarcity of numerous items 
has developed, and while many mills which were idle 
most of 1915 are now running, their product will not be 
marketable for several months, and hence can hardly be 
expected to be a factor in the situation for some time. 
The furniture factory trade is good, and this is moving 
low grade stock. Interior finish and store fixture makers 
are also active at present, and the general consuming 
field is in good shape. The outlook is for brisk trade 
for the immediate future, with emphasis on the prob- 
ability of advancing prices. 


New York.—Trade continues active and while there is 
a little falling off in the inquiries owing to the approach- 
ing inventoring period, wholesalers report plenty of busi- 
ness on their books to carry them through January. 
Prices are firm and while some stocks move a little more 
freely, there is no indication of any lack of firmness. 
Furniture and piano manufacturers are busy and the 
demand for oak, birch and maple is very satisfactory. 
The run of stock among the factory trade and the yards 
indicates that January and February will be very active 
because users and distributers will have to buy consid- 
erably before their stocks are anywhere near normal. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is stronger than for a long 
time and dry stocks are in fair demand. The inventory 
season is hardly over with as yet, which causes a tem- 
porary lull, but lumbermen expect to see trade settle 
down to a steady basis soon, with much more activity 
prevailing than a year ago. Oak, mapfe and ash are 
most in demand and shipments during December were 
on a better basis than during the previous month. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods continues to 
show improvement. Quotations are firm on all lines 
and grades, some commanding better prices than were 
obtained last month. For the best grade of plain oak, 
inch, some sellers have been successful in quoting $64, 
and it is doubtful if any lumber can be had for less 
than $61. Inquiry for quartered oak is not very lively, 
although it shows some gain, and inch firsts and seconds 
are offered at $99 to $100. Maple and birch are getting 
considerable attention. Current quotations on the hard- 
woods in the most demand, inch firsts and seconds, are: 
Sap birch, $45 to $47; red birch, $53 to $55; basswood, 
$43 to $45; maple, $41 to $43. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood men here have been 
taking things slowly during the holidays and most of 
them are still occupied with the details incidental to the 
close of the year. Salesmen are preparing to go out on 
their routes. None of the encouraging factors noted in 
the trade appear to have been eliminated, and the 
tendency appears to be in the direction of larger re- 
quirements. All the information available is to the effect 
that general business continues to show improvement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—All reports indicate a continuance 
of improvement in the hardwood market. The new year 
is entered upon with great activity prevailing and prices 
tending upward. All around the condition of the indus- 
try is most encouraging. The movement of plain white 
oak is said to be the strongest feature of the market 
and there has been much activity in cypress, gum and 
cottonwood during the last two weeks. Quartered white 
oak has improved somewhat over a week ago; walnut 
is in strong demand with ample supplies of the common 
grades and prices ranging from $54 up to $100 and firsts 
and seconds quoted as high as $150. There has been a 
good market for both the gums and prices fairly satis- 
factory. Common red 3-4 has sold at $18.50 and $19, 
while sap FAS 5-4 went to consumers at $28. Red com- 
mon 4-4 has ranged from $22.50 to $32. The buying of 
all kinds of furniture and automobile woods has been 
stronger. Demand from those industries is more urgent 
and few if any price concessions are required. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—All lines of hardwoods are strong. 
Oak is especially active, and prices have been going 
higher as the demand broadened. Poplar and chestnut 
are also in excellent demand, at firm prices. Within 
the last two weeks $2 additional have been added to 
the majority of items on almost the entire list. 









































Economy in Logging 





Logging economy does not depend upon 
the first cost of the equipment used, but it is 
the result of using equipment that will handle 
the greatest amount of lumber 
in proportion to its cost. 


“ HERCULES: 


Wiesel 


is economical because of its unusual 
durability. If you are not familiar 
with the results to be obtained from 
Hercules Wire Rope, why not give 
itatrial? Many other loggers have 

















done so, and are now using it to their 
profit. 
. . 
Engineering Problems 
Another important factor in log- 


ging economy is the correct selection 
of rope construction. We have a 
large Engineering Department which 
has made careful study of logging 
conditions, and we will gladly help 
you solve your engineering problems. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, 
Salt LakeCity, San Francisco. 




































Since 1837 





Ring Out The Old 
| Ring In The New. 
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This year is going to be a hummer— 
Don’t try to 
speed up your mill to top notch and 
depend on inferior knives. Just as sure 


no question about it. 


as fate they will tie you up someday. 


For your own benefit, write us today 
for prices on your sizes. Do it today. 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


75 Columbia St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
















WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 





THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 




























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
honors Panama-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
pam 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOS!TION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS *%°°" 


tory ca 





OP FORGINGS 
pacity 3500 Axe 
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DIXON’S 
Graphite Axle Grease 


N coldest winter—in wettest weath- 
er—under all conditions—here is a 
grease that can be depended upon to 
give real lubrication. Your teams will 
pull more because your wagons will 
pull easier. The fine flakes of lubri- 
cating graphite in this grease form a 
solid lubricating shell on axle and 
bushing that is so lasting as to greatly 
reduce the amount of grease needed 
to keep the wagon stock running 
right. Send for ‘“Axle Grease Book- 
let’’, No. 207, I. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N.J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 








Two Band Mills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


1—Right Hand 20x48, heavy duty Filer & Stowell 
Corliss Engine. 

6—Boilers, 66”x16’ with fronts, breechings and 
three stacks. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage, with air cushions. 

1—Direct Current Generator, 120 Amp. 250 Volts, 
made by Commercial Electric Co., Indianapolis. 

1—54x60 Switch Board, 
Slashers, Trimmers, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers 
and Loaders with all drive shafting and pulleys. 
We will make low price on any part or all of 
this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 














a Posts 


The Century “‘T’’ Steel Drive are rigid. 
Made of heavy highcarbon“T’’steel like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
steel—means a fence for life. souee 
strength, durability and economy. 

are the originators of the Century ‘ oT 
Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
510 Monadnock Block Chicago, lll. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled iin bee Negotiating ocean inciehe contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch e handle all classes of cargo and 4 
Special cnemery Galles EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 




















HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—No falling off in hemlock prices is expected 
so long as the demand holds up as strong as at pres- 
ent. Retailers are placing orders for early delivery 
and paying higher values. 


New York.—The improvement previously reported con- 
tinues and the tendency is decidedly upward. There is 
no lack of optimism anywhere through the list and 
wholesalers are looking for further advances in the base 
price, which is now as high as hemlock has been in a 


number of years. The chief difficulty is getting orders | 


filled with any degree of promptness. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Orders do not come in as 
freely now as before the holidays, due to the discon- 
tinuance of building activities, but dealers report in- 
quiries on the increase and are looking forward to early 
buying for spring delivery. Stocks are considered ample 
to take care of all of the business offered until lake re- 
ceipts begin to arrive. Wholesalers ask a little more 
for their supplies and they report the same inclination 
on the part of the mills. 





Boston, Mass.—Hemlock wholesalers say hemlock bene- 
fits both from the stiff prices now quoted on south- 
ern yellow pine and from the difficulty encountered by 
the sellers of southern pine in getting cargoes or car- 
loads forward promptly. Stocks of hemlock boards, par- 
ticularly, are rather heavy for this time, but this fact 
has not prevented the millmen from marking up their 
prices and holding them firmly. A large wholesaler says 
he will not sell any more of his clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 
14-, 16-feet, for less than $22, and there is practically 
nothing offered to the retail trade at less than $21, now 
a rare quotation. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand is keeping up and prices are 
holding strictly to the Pittsburgh list, but are not yet 
at a point where any change in this list is deemed advis- 
able. There is not much hemlock being offered and a 
good deal of interest is shown in the supply by larger 
consumers, who recognize the upward tendency of the 
whole lumber market. Railroad buying of hemlock as 
well as some coal companies has been noteworthy. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock market is quiet with 
only a light movement reported and inquiry by no means 
urgent. Prices, however, are said to be well maintained 
and the situation is by no means discouraging. There has 
been some buying of timbers and demand for shingles 
and lath is a little better. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand has not been very brisk during the 
last ten days, but the yard men state that they have had 
a satisfactory trade during the last six months. Prices 
are fairly firm and the lower grades are stronger than 
some time ago. 








Buffalo, N. Y.—The tone of the poplar market has im- 
proved and a better demand has developed for wide 
stock. The influence of the inventory season is still be- 
ing felt to some extent, but business is expected to show 
improvement within the next week or two, as all the 
woodworking industries are getting busier. The whole- 
sale yards carry about their usual assortments at 
present. 





Baltimore, Md.—Poplar about reflects the conditions 
that obtain in other divisions of the hardwood trade. 
Interest in stocks is evidently on the increase, so far as 
the domestic distribution is concerned, while the require- 
ments of the foreign market are believed to be some- 
what more responsive, although the obstacles in the 
way of making shipments to Europe continue formid- 
able. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The holiday week activity in poplar 
has been more than was looked for. Rough has moved 
in large volume and the dressed has been in better de- 
mand. Select and common bevel siding has been par- 
ticularly in demand not only here but throughout the 
Ohio valley and has ranged from $16 up to $29, accord- 
ing to grading and widths. Planing mills are taking 
large quantities of poplar and the demand from that 
source is looked for to be strong all winter. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is better and 
prices show a tendency to advance. The better grades 
are especially strong and strength has been shown in 
firsts and seconds and No. 1 common. Dealers’ stocks 
are not heavy and they are buying more liberally. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The fir lumber market continues to hold 
firm. Orders are offered more freely and all along the 
line there is a heavy undertone and 1916 prospects are 
brighter than at the beginning of 1915. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Conditions in the fir lumber market 
continue to be encouraging; prices are steadily advanc- 
ing and growing stronger; mill stocks are low and broken 
and millmen believe that the next thirty days will bring 
even better values than now prevail and that orders 
booked very far ahead on the prevailing market will be 
that much loss. While trade usually lags in December, 
the month just ended has been the best in seven years 
and heavy buyers who have held off expecting the usual 
to happen, now find their purchases urgent. The mills 
are well supplied with orders ahead. Dimension is stiff 
at $8.50 to $9 at the mill and siding and other uppers 
are being advanced. There is -little quibbling over 
quotations. 


Portiand, Ore.—-Demand for fir lumber is steadily im- 
proving here and quotations are firmer from day to 
day as orders are being booked. Logs are quite scarce 
and the supply is now pretty well in the millmen’s 
hands. The camps will resume operations as soon as 
the weather permits, which under normal conditions 
will be in February. Demand for spruce clears is not 
quite as heavy now as it has been during the fall, but 
































































prices are still firm and high. The shingle market shows 
no change. 


Seattle, Wash.—The week between Christmas and New 
Year’s, as is always the case, has been one of little 
activity. With the mills closed down, a small amount of 
business has been taken, and shipping has also fallen 
off. More severe weather than is usual on Puget Sound 
gives promise of a further continuance of the log short- 
age. Prices are firm in practically all items. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Retailers are placing few orders 
for fir. Demand from the eastern field, however, keeps 
up in good shape. Prices have shown no change since 
the last report and most mills still are down for the 
holiday vacation. Reports are that the weather in the 
producing district is heavy and the mills will not try 
to resume cutting until there is a change. Orders ap- 
parently are plentiful at the mills. Demand for car sid- 
ing, car sills and car frames is especially good, and 
prices on all items in that line are firm. Red cedar 
siding prices are unchanged from the high level that pre- 
vailed a week ago, but with logs so scarce and high 
dealers predict a further jump in prices as soon as the 
spring trade gets started. Spruce is moving in limited 
amounts, but prices are firm. 





Boston, Mass.—It is the same story in the New Eng- 
land lumber market—the closing of the Panama Canal 
by the recent landslides—has brought the budding trade 
in Douglas fir from the Pacific coast practically to a 
standstill. Some red cedar shingles and clapboards and 
some high grade spruce from the west Coast, such as 
is wanted by makers of fine pianos, are coming forward 
by rail, but the high freights preclude the possibility 
of any considerable development of this trade until the 
canal again is in operation. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Pacific coast woods are getting 
scarce in the East and prices have gone up to a 
high level because of the excessive freight rates caused 
by the long route around South America. Demand is 
not large in fir at present and some substitution of other 
woods is reported. Select spruce is in steady demand 
from certain industries and owing to the short supply 
unusually high prices are paid. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—An increasing scarcity of 
some items in greater demand than others have caused 
prices to increase materially and no difficulty is reported 
in securing the higher quotations. As soon as stock be- 
comes more plentiful the impression prevails among deal- 
ers that there are likely to be some concessions in the 
prices now charged. All purchases are for immediate 
delivery. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—While shipments fell off during the last 
week, the general sentiment is that there will be a 
good demand for shop lumber after the factories com- 
plete their inventories. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Order files are well filled at the 
western white pine mills. Business has been good right 
along up to the first of the year and the manufacturers 
have found no trouble in getting all the business they 
could handle comfortably. Demand in this section is 
rather light, but has not resulted in any attempt by the 
mills to stimulate business by making concessions. Last 
week brought no changes of importance in prices. Stocks 
of No. 2 and 3 common are not overly plentiful and de- 
mand for those items is fair. 


Boston, Mass.—Users of white pine are buying fair 
quantities and do not object to paying the firm prices 
quoted by sellers. The present flourishing condition 
of nearly all New England industries is resulting in a 
good demand for this wood. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—With stock taking at hand there is not much 
interest being shown in redwood. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers are optimistic as to the coming year’s busi- 
ness and preparations are being made for greater activity 
than at any time during the last few years. Prices are 
well maintained. 





San Francisco.—The redwood market is very firm on all 
grades of lumber, and prices still have an advancing ten- 
dency. Several large inquiries for redwood lumber and 
ties are reported in this market and ties are being 
shipped more freely. Every possible vessel is being 
chartered for the 1916 export trade and several steam- 
ers are being built for redwood shippers. The outlook 
on clears has improved, and prices have advanced con- 
siderably. Preparations are being made for unusually 
large shipments of dry stuff to the East by rail. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Inquiries for redwood are consider- 
ably more numerous than they were ten days to two 
weeks ago. Trade sources to the East are furnishing 
most of the increased activity, the midwest being a light 
consumer of redwood on the whole. With prospects so 
good in the territory to the east, however, dealers look 
for a good January business in redwood. Prices are very 
strong and mills report stocks comparatively light. De- 
mand for redwood tank stock in the oil fields is being 
well maintained. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week were less than 
those previous both in rough and dressed lumber, al- 
though a few items of rough showed an increase in 
business. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25.25 to $26.50; No. 2, 
$23.50 to $24; No. 8, $19.50 to $19.75; 4/4 edge box, $16.25 
to $17.50; 4/4 edge culls, $14 to $16; 4/4 edge red heart, 
$13.50 to $14.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $9. No. 1 8-inch rough. 
$35; No. 3, $24 to $24.50; box, $21.50 to $22; culls and red 
heart, $15.75 to $16.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32 to 
$32.50; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; box, $20 to $20.50; culls 
and red heart, $16 to $17. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $33 to 
$35; No. 3, $24 to 24.50; box, 21.50 to $22; culls and red 
heart, $17.75 to $18.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28 to $28.50; No. 
2, $23.50 to $25; box, $16.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $30: 
box, $16.50 to $17; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31 to $32; Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strips, $18.25 to $19.25; box bark strips, $10 to $11. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $38.50 to $39.50; No. 2, 
$33.50 to $34.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25.75 to 
$26.50; No. 2, $25.25 to $26; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; No. 4, 
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$15 to $16. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.25; No. 2, 
$15.50 to $16; No. 3, $12 to $13; No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16- 
inch ceiling, $18 to $18.75; No. 2, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 3, 
$14.75 to $15.25; No. 4, $10.25 to $11.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
partition, $27.25 to $28.25; No. 2, $25.75 to $26.50; No. 3, 
$22 to $23; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $21.50 to 
$22.50. Six-inch roofers, $19.50 to $20.50; 8-inch, $20.50 
to $21.50; 10-inch, $21 to $21.50; 12-inch, $22; factory 
flooring, $19.25 to $20.50; lath, $3; North Carolina pine 
sizes, $19.50 to $20.50. 


New York.—Demand is good but the shipping situ- 
ation is very unsatisfactory and high prices are quoted 
for coastwise shipments. The prospects for a very 
active spring building demand are good and with the 
improvement in the box demand there is every reason 
to look for a continuation of the higher price trend. 
Mills are well sold ahead and wholesalers are committing 
themselves to the future very eautiously. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is a little easier than a 
week or two ago, but the tone is very strong as compared 
with several weeks ago, and it is no easy matter to 
get stock for prompt delivery. Crating lumber is in 
strong demand and higher in price than for a long time. 
Indications are that the market will maintain a firm 
tone through the month. 


Boston, Mass.—The good prices paid for roofers and 
the promptness with which all offerings are taken are 
easily the feature this week, as last, of the North 
Carolina pine market. Buyers show some uneasiness 
over the embargo recently announced by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Quotations are $23 for 
6-inch roofers and $24 for 8-inch, but 50 cents and even 
$1 more is being paid by eager buyers. There is more 
interest in North Carolina pine partition, now that south- 
ern yellow pine partition is becoming more expensive, 
and for No. 1, 13/16x3%inch, $30.50 is about as little as 
any seller will consider. Rough-.edge is quieter than 
it was. For 4/4 up to ‘$31 is quoted. 


Baltimore, Md.—No characterization of the North Caro- 
lina pine trade based upon conditions of the last week 
could be accepted as reflecting the situation accurately. 
It would be necessary to make comparisons with the 
holiday season of a year ago. With the details of the 
closing of accounts and the striking of balance sheets 
once over, the movement may be expected to reassert 
itself and in all probability attain greater momentum 
than it showed before the holidays. None of the gains 
made has been sacrificed and the trade is in as strong 
a position as ever. In fact, the quotations on low grade 
stocks are reported to be higher than two weeks ago. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—_Demand from the yards is a little slower 
than it was three weeks ago, but it is said to be heavy 
enough ‘to take care of whatever stocks are desired 
to have moved from the mills. Marked strength is 
noticeable in all parts of the list for southern yellow 
pine and the car situation is said to be easier, although 
some are still behind with their shipments. Railroad 


business continues steadily active and the factory trade 
is seasonable. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Southern yellow pine is virtually 
where it was at the first of December, so far as price 
is concerned. If anything there is a little higher level 
of values. This is considered remarkable in view of 
the fact that the holidays always bring a decided lull 
in trade. The mills were not wanting orders and 
their answer to the lull was a resolute stand for prices 
and in some instances even a slight advance. Shipments 
from the mills are coming forward rather slowly be- 
cause of the heavy rains in the producing district. Trade 
has been light the last week, but enough has been go- 
ing the rounds to keep up interest in the market. Mill 
stocks are low and some items, notably 12-inch No. 1 
and No. 2 boards, are very scarce; 12-inch No. 1 are 
quoted at $4 off the list, which is right up to the price 
of C finish. Railway buying is slower, but inquiries from 
that source still are in evidence. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Owing to the holidays, general demand 
fell off materially, especially from the retail yards, 
which have been busy inventorying their stocks. Then, 
teo, the effect of the heavy snow storms which pre- 
vailed all ovér this territory was felt. Inquiry, however, 
has kept up good and indicates that considerable busi- 
ness will develop soon. Prices continue firm. The mills 
have numerous orders on their books for delivery imme- 
diately after the first of the year, and accoiding to re- 
ports, their stocks are limited as well as badly assorted. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued active request and in- 
quiry is reported generally on the domestic side, with 
prices firm and still tending upward. There is said to be 
excellent call for car and railway material, while dimen- 
sion and No. 2 common boards are kept in low supply 
Sy continued demand. Decrease in new orders booked, 
as shown by current report of the Southern Pine Asso- 
Cation for last week, is explained by the holidays, for a 
corresponding decrease in shipments is reported, indi- 
caung mills and mill crews as well as salesmen were 
taking time out. Export demand is handicapped by 
ocean transport troubles, but the call from Mexico is 
‘cported stronger, with shipments showing increase. 


New York.—Demand is strong and inquiries are broad- 
ening. but wholesalers are very much discouraged over 
the prospects of getting their orders filled. While the 
embargo situation has been modified some, shipments 
are way behind and it is impossible to make anything 

a satisfactory arrangement for vessel space. The 
Stock that is coming into the market is largely via rail 
Stipment, but as most southern yellow pine business is 
‘andled through vessels the situation is far from satis- 
‘actory. Prices are good, mills are sold ahead and 
vholesalers have business offered them which they are 


tbr to accept because of the outlook in the shipping 
market. 


like 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices hold strong, though slightly 
Snaded on account of the holiday and inventory season 
ree the railroad blockades at other sections, which lat- 
‘er are causing more lumber to seek a market in this 
Section, The market is expected to develop strength 
‘2is month and the outlook is for active business right 


along. No. 2 common flooring is being offered to whole- 
Salers at $18.25. 





J. 
'R Blind River, Ont. 








Full Speed Ahead with the FEDERAL 


Doing Your Hauling. 








Independent Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





TO keep up with modern methods and modern competition it is absolutely necessary to 
deliver your orders wherever wanted without delay. 


It is generally acknowledged that the old-fashioned trucking methods belong to a period 
that is past. You are vitally interested in cutting all possible corners in the running expenses 
of your business. How about your traffic department? Are you using the horse-drawn 
methods of ‘‘yesterday’”’ or the ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ Federalized Transportation? 


Our Traffic Engineering Department has the Facts which Prove 


the Federal is a time-saver and a money-saver. This Department of Traffic Engineering has 
investigated the transportation problem in the lumber business and can show the great saving 


that Federalized Transportation is making under many different conditions in the lumber 
business. 


May we show you how the Federal way is the road of low cost haulage in your business? 


Federal Motor Truck Co., uss. Detroit, Mich. 


Awarded only Gold Medal at P. P. I, Exposition. 























& SAVE MONEY BUILDING wy 
& WINTER LOGGING ROADS iy 


2. Instead of building those long winding roads circumscribing the 
s steep grades to your log landings, just make a short cut 
regardless of grades by adding to your equipment a 


) Barienger 
_Soneee wo “Nt Braking Device 


Braking Device a 


profitable invest- 
ment:— 


The Santa Clara Lumber Com- 


“4 



















¥3 


' e 


It makes logging in mountainous 

country as safe as on the level 

and eliminates all danger of in- 
are operating some of the rough- YW : 

+ tire in the Adirondacks and are y jury to men and horses. You 


now using fifteen (15) of these brakea ‘BA not only save by having to‘ 
on their different jobs on and around 


* build less road, but your crew 
Mount Seward. 2 , ' y e 
ol Great Northern Paper ‘a will do more work by hav- 
‘company, Bangor, Maine, were 2 x é 
one of the first concerns to give these ¥ ing to cover shorter dis- 
brakes a trial and are now using five 
(5) of them in the state of Maine. * tance. Let us show 


The Kathadin Pulp & Paper 
Company, of Lincoln, Maine, are 
using three (3) of these brakes. 

A number of Canadian concerns are 
also using these brakes to advantage and 
we would refer the following: 


H. MacDonald Lumber Company, 


your how it has help- 

ed others and can }¥ 
help you. Write A 
us today. \ ay 


LS 


John Fenderson & Sons, Sayabec, P. Q. 

Gilles Bros., Braeside, Ontario. 

Eddy & Glynn, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

W. C. Edwards & Company, Ottawa, 
t. 


The length of the brake over all is 12 
feet and is 30 inches wide and the height 
over all is 30 inches. ‘The weight is 
3,000 pounds. 


For catalog and further 
particulars, address 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Carthage, N. Y. 
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Boston, Mass.—The southern yellow pine market is 
quieting down, but quotations show no sign of weakness. 
No. 2 common, 6-inch, brings $23.50 without trouble, and 
8-inch sells at $24.50. There is a fair business in floor- 
ing. The range of quotations this week is: Edge grain 
A, $40 to $41; edge grain B, $36 to $38; edge grain C, $29 
to $32; flat grain B and better, $28.50 to $30. Partition 
looks even firmer than last week. It is difficult to find 
a seller willing to take less than $31 for B and better, 
%x34-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—That the lull due to the holidays in 
the Georgia pine trade will yield before long to more 
active conditions is the confident expectation of the 
members. Stocks held here are by no means large, 
while the supplies at the mills are limited to very small 
proportions and mills have plenty of orders in hand, so 
that it is very difficult for the buyers to secure lumber 
in adequate quantities. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is less erratic movement in 
southern yellow pine stock, but the market is firmer in 
price. Many mills that were not quick to issue new 
lists have been coming out with them over the last 
week, and there is a good deal of discrepancy between 
them all, but in no case has the market shown any 
weakness. To get quotations on southern yellow pine 
at this time is difficult unless it is for immediate ship- 
ment. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Strength and activity characterize 
the market for southern yellow pine. Representatives of 
the southern mills report a decided trend toward an even 
larger movement and higher prices. Contracting build- 
ers are reported to be in the market with inquiries for 
next season, and things are expected to be very brisk as 
soon as the construction work now under consideration 
can be started. It seems to be accepted that prices will 
be from $2 to $5 higher in two or three months from 
now. The call for dimension, partition and flooring is 
most satisfactory, at firmer prices. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues strong and the 
following advances were announced December 31, effec- 
tive at once, by one of the leading Louisiana companies: 
First and second clears, advances ranging from 50 cents 
to $1; selects, average advance $1; shop, 50 cents to 
$1.50; some items of beading, siding and finish, 50 cents 
to $1.50; No. 1 barn, 50 cents to $1.50; 2-inch No. 2 barn, 
50 cents to $1.50. Advances of cypress quotations have 
been forecast for some time and are held justified by 
trade and stock conditions. Business continued through 
the holidays with very much less than the usual slack- 
ening, and was reported brisk this morning, expert com- 
ment on the outlook being uniformly cheerful. 

Chicago.—Demand for cypress continues on a par with 
what it has been for the last month or six weeks. It 
is in better request than usual for the first week in 
the year. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Business has been only fair, but the 
mills report a strong call for stock from the East and that 
has put prices on a very firm basis. The most of the 
activity from the yards in this district consists of in- 


quiries, and they are becoming noticeably more active. 
Demand for factory stock also shows more volume and 
throughout the list there has been a very satisfactory 
improvement in prices, wholesalers report. 

St. Louis, Mo.—During the last few days demand fell 
off because the salesmen were off the road. Inquiries 
continue to come in, however, numerous orders having 
been received directly, most of them calling for quick 
shipment. There is a pretty good indication that re- 
tail yards as well as consumers have light stocks on 
hand and means that there will be a good call in the 
immediate future and that prices will continue firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Some good inquiries are coming in and 
some retail buyers are turning their attention from 
southern yellow pine to cypress, as they believe cypress 
is going to become more expensive before long. The 
ones and twos are firm at the following range: 4/4, $46 
to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $47 to $49; 8/4, $49.75 to $52.25; 12/4, 
$62 to $65. The full range of the market as concerns 
the No. 1 shop grade follows, but the tendency is dis- 
tinctly toward the higher figures: 4/4, $27.50 to $30.50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to $38.25. Demand is 
active for the common grades of cypress and prices are 
advancing. 


Baltimore, Md.—There has been no chance the last 
week for the strength of cypress to assert itself. This. 
however, does not mean that the strength of the situ- 
ation was in the least impaired. There is every indica- 
tion that the requirements of the yards and the other 
buyers will be larger than before and that the progress 
made hitherto will continue, with a more active inquiry 
and with the necessities of. the consumers in every di- 
vision augmented. The stocks held here are not large 
and more or less replenishing will be in order. Interest 
abroad in supplies seems to be fairly well sustained. 


New York.—A good demand for cypress is reported 
and the inquiry is strong. Yards buy more freely in 
straight carlots and while the cargo inouiry is more 
active, the unsatisfactory situation so far as rates are 
concerned is a serious drawback. Small mill working 
plants buy more freely and all through the market there 
is a noticeable trend to prepare for what is believed to 
be a very active spring building demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The most striking feature of the 
cypress market is the demand from the woodworking 
mills, although there is still talk of a strong movement 
countrywise. Yard stocks are in good shape to take care 
of the demand, even on an enlarged basis. Prices are 
holding steady. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—A little more interest is shown in the mar- 
ket. Orders are coming from the yards which have al- 
lowed their stocks to run low and do not want to take 
too many chances on delays in shipments. Prices are 
said to be steady. Manufacturers are very hopeful that 
the trade during 1916 will be on a normal basis. White 
cedars are slow movers. Lath are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Higher prices are on the cards 
here following the holiday shutdown and the advance in 





Are You Sharing In 
These Good Profits ? 


The retail dealer who delivers lumber to the job 
ready to use is materially cutting building costs 
and at the same time is enjoying those good 
profits made on big orders. You will find the 


Eveready 


Port- 


able Saw Rig 


is truly the biggest little money-maker you can put 
into your yard. It has all the advantages of a big 
planing mill and more too—being portable it can be 
easily moved around your yard to the material you 
desire to work, which is an advantage over the big 
mill in that itsaves carting lumber back and forth. 

Certainly now is the time for you to install one of 
these little mills and be ready to share in the profits 
of those big bills from Spring builders. Dealers who 
own them say they don’t see how they ever got along 
without them—you’!llsaythe same afteryou haveone. 





OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (fain se) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 





Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 
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cedar log quotations. There is not much buying yet 
and comparatively little is expected for two or three 
weeks, but retail yards are carrying few shingles and 
a good heavy run of orders for spring stock is expected 
to develop soon. 


Seattle, Wash.—There has been no change in genera} 
shingle quotations during the last week, the prices re- 
maining at $1.45 for stars and $1.85 for clears. With a 
slack demand during the holiday week and the mills 
closed down there has been little activity. Scarcity of 
cedar logs and the promise of a still greater scarcity 
and higher prices will have the effect of either raising 
shingle prices or curtailing production. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue strong; 
stocks are low as usual after the holidays shutdown, 
and some price advances have been made by both mills 
and jobbers. Shingle logs are scarce and advancing and 
the mills have orders and are not seeking very hard. Few 
of the mills that shut down during the slump last year 
have resumed. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles are tending a 
shade stronger in price with stars quoted at $1.45 to 
$1.50, mill basis, and clears at $1.85 to $1.90, mill 
basis. Demand, due both to the bad weather and to the 
holiday season, has been at low ebb the last week, but 
the mills are not in any hurry for orders apparently. 
Prices are quoted on a ‘‘take it or leave it’ basis, and 
buyers who really want shingles have to pay the price. 
Most shingle salesmen are in for the holidays and there 
naturally are few calls for immediate requirements. The 
outlook for 1916 is most encouraging from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint. With stocks exhausted it is plain 
that country yards will have to do a good deal of buying. 
The new year finds the lath market in the same con- 
dition—a fair demand and very light stocks at the mills. 
Cypress is about as hard as ever to get and west Coast 
lath are very strong. Offerings of southern pine lath are 
light. , 


New Orleans, La.—Call for both items continues active. 
Cypress shingles, like lath, are now shipped by some of 
the mills in mixed cars only, due to greatly depleted 
stocks. Prices are firm at recent advances, 


Boston, Mass.—Shingles are rather quiet. Prices are 
just about holding their own. Some of the best makes 
of white cedar extras are offered at $3.40, and there 
are fairly good extras to be had at $3.30. Clears are 
offered at $8, and second clears at 25 to 35 cents less. 
Not so many red cedar shingles are on offer as there 
were, and wholesalers predict that quotations will ad- 
vance, as it will be some time before further sup- 
plies can be brought through the Panama Canal. Lath 
continue to grow firmer in price. Some mills will still 
ship 15-inch lath to a retailer who will pay $4.25, but 
the number of manufacturers who are asking more is 
increasing. In 1%-lath business is quiet. Some sell- 
ers have advanced their quotation to $3.90, but a 
live commission man is able to find lots that can be 
bought at $3.60. Furring is in seasonal demand only, 
but prices are maintained. The full range of quota- 
tions on 2-inch is $21.50 to $22. Inquiry for clapboards 
is quiet, but the supply is so scarce that quotations are 
very firm. Spruce extras bring $54 and clears $52. The 
tone of the market for red cedar clapboards also is firm. 
For nice rebutted and redressed boards $20 is asked. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Very little demand prevails for red 
cedar shingles, and trade is expected to be rather light 
until the announcement of the lake-and-rail rates for 
the coming season. The market holds firm and stocks 
in the East are reported light, so there is no ad- 
vantage to wholesalers in making any concessions. The 
building outlook for the spring is good. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers have been notified 
that severe storms on the Coast have made it neces- 
sary for mills to suspend operations and the prevailing 
scarcity of stock is expected to be augmented as a re- 
sult. Firm prices prevail and higher quotations are be- 
lieved imminent, unless more stock is made available for 
early spring delivery. Demand is a little more active 
than a week ago, and inquiries give evidence of an in- 
creasing call for stock. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Shingles and lath are perhaps the 
slowest moving products in the lumber trade just now 
and not much improvement is expected for some: time, 
until just before the reopening of the building season. 
What activity there is to the demand is confined almost 
exclusively to lath, there still being quite a lot of inside 
construction to be finished. Cypress and hemlock have 
had the bulk of the call. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating 
lumber is firm. Reports this week were that current 
consumption is getting ahead of current production, so 
that there is beginning to be considerable drawing on 
manufacturers’ stocks. It is doubtful, too, if there will 
be any chances to buy from rural sources this year at 
much if any less than $17, and perhaps more. For pine 
shook, 13/16-inch, manufacturers able to make prompt 
shipment quote $26. There is some fairly good shook 
of this thickness offered for $1 to $2 less. The factories 
turning out war orders for Great Britain and her allies 
are heavy buyers now of packing lumber. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Without any sudden changes in the coope!- 
age industry a steady and increasing firmness in prices 
developed toward the beginning of the new year, with 
a prospect of a continued demand for all offerings. The 
mills that can get lumber in the South for oil barrel 
staves are running to capacity. A few cars for February 
shipment have been offered, but with the increase 15 
business these will be absorbed and oldtime prices are 
likely to rule. White oak and red oak oils are firm at 
$35 and $32 a thousand respectively. Circled oil heading 
commands firm prices at 24% to 25% cents a set. There 
are a few calls for ash and white oak pork staves. Bee! 
staves are hard to market and with four of the lars¢ 
western States going dry and with steadily increasins 
sales of beer in bottles, the sale of beer staves and 
heading is likely to be destroyed. Some improvement 
may develop in demand for whisky staves as the season 
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advances, but it is quiet now. The slack cooperage trade 
shows little activity. Elm and gum flour staves, also 
gum and basswood heading, are still wanted sparingly. 
Ash butter tub staves and heading have been thoroughly 
cleaned up and indications are that advanced prices will 
prevail with the opening of the spring trade. Critical 
inspection the last year of 5%4-foot racked ash hoops 
will probably reduce the production and raise prices. 
Hickory flour hoops are still unsalable and very light 
inquiry exists for 914-foot hickory box straps. How- 
ever, the general cooperage trade expects great improve- 
ment the coming year, say A. H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. 


Soathors Gl: BOUT GIOVONs 6 0 ocisincsierce sisieiees'< 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, eteMe can 4.75 to 6.25 
No. t 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ing, UME os aia :4;0 0.6 i0 0.4 000 070'e sb .0 0190 Sleie'e ove 06% to .07 


i , 17T%- -inch oo heading, per set, nomi- 


ORCA AR BIRCH ARKO anno noronrae 05% to 
Pe white oak, * oil heading, per set.... .2444 to 
No. 1, 28%6-Inch GUM StAVER. 0c cc cccccs cee 7.25 to 
M. R., 80-inch gum staveS.........seseeee 7.00 to 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.75 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M 7.50 








Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ to 
Half barrel basswood heading, per se 

Hickory tga flour barrel, per M..... to 
Flom TIRE, 167 oc ccc ccc csc cccccsecccesscncs oe to 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ A to 
Ten-round hoop barrels.........eesseseeeee 

Eight patent hoop barrels............e--+0% 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 

Two patent and six hickory hcop barrels... 

Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 

Half barrels, 6-hoop. ......ccccccecessveees 37 «to 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.50 to 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............. 

White oak, oil staves, per M.............. 44.00 to 
Red oak, oil staves, — oN EN Tere es 31.00 to 
Gireled oil ee eR Iroc ioe aee arte ae .24 to 
TierCE NOOPB . .cccccscccccccccccsccccserece No demand 
Hickory cox GRADS. 0c cc ccccccvesccsesevess 11.50 to 
LAPA tleTCOB 2... cccccccccccseccescsessccece 1.3215 to 
Pork barrels os .85 to 
Pork barrels, ash -80 to 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The slack cooperage market is quieter 
than toward the middle of last month, as the demand 
for flour barrels has declined. Shops had a fair busi- 
ness in December and are looking for improvement be- 
fore the month is at end. Stocks hold firm in price 
and staves and hoops have advanced within the last 
few weeks. Tight stock is at a high level, owing to 
the increase in lumber prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The markets for cooperage and 
coopers’ stuff is quiet with no change in quotations from 
a week ago. Eight hoop whiskey barrels are quoted at 
$3.40: eight hoop spirit barrels at $2.50; other tight bar- 
rels at 85 and 95 cents and tierces at $1.25 and $1.40. 
Staves for oil barrels are $30 a thousand; for whiskey 
barrels, % rough, $40 at $45, and % sawed or bucked 
$70; tierce poles at river bring $14 and $15 and slack 
ar and $5; sawed headings for oil barrels $30 
and $35, 





WEEKLY COAL MARKET REVIEW. 


The production at the mines during holiday week is 
usually at its minimum, as miners are usually not de- 
sirous of working during that time; however, not over 
two days were lost that week. The proéuction, how- 
ever, has been readily absorbed and, with the mines run- 
ning full during the week, does not seem to have given 
a surplus of tonnage; in fact, the market seems to be 
broadening on all lines with favorable weather condi- 
tions. Domestic lump, which for several months has 
been moving very slowly, seems to be gaining in 
strength. Screenings do not seem to be in large supply 
and the demand has absorbed most of this output. Some 
large buyers of screenings have not been in the market 
the last week, the smaller steam plants having been the 
principal buyers. 

Producers do not expect any slump ii screenings weven 
should the demand for lump coal become greater, and 
prices, it is believed, will continue for the best grades 
around 85 to 90 cents. Steam lump moves freely and 
the maximum is being taken on all contracts. Some 
stocking has been done during the last week and it is 
believed that a much larger movement will develop 
Within the neat few weeks. Many of the railroads 
have anticipated their requirements for several months, 
although several western roads have been placing con- 
tracts during the last week. Demand for hocking is 
only fair. Kentucky stocks have shown some strength 

and seem to be in a stronger position than last week. 

West Virginia coals are in fair supply and prices are 

maintained. The anthracite market is only moderate 
while the demand so far has been disappointing to ship- 
pers, especially on egg sizes. It is believed, however, 
that the lower temperatures prevailing generally 
throughout the West and Northwest will greatly stimu- 
late the demand. 


Current Quotations of the Coal Trade. 





. F.0.B. Ft. Rate ENOCHS BROTHERS, Fernwood, Miss. 
or an OS 
Se ie EE 75 5 
eo ee te 1.75 cies WANTED_EXPERIENCED 
See i Begs iotiSistiag A nin seit «2 win'wlere. se = to 63 - Yellow Pine Yard Stock Buyer by large Wholesalers, must 
Spiralized, Franklin ye TS aha da -90 to be a young man (about 30), active, energetic, strictly sober, 
Lump and egg...........:. 1.75 1.05 and who thoroughly understands grading and manufacture. 
3x2-inch amall-ege...............0.. 175 09 Preference given to man now engaged in this work. State 
Stove ZS TASS (da ee eT age, — ele i os “nee ae salary pict 
FR Gres ag ae ge a Rg ape 1.20 Address “R. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Reon: No. 1 nit... .c hse unk. 1.60 a quire knowledge of producing districts Give full details 
MONCGNITR NS a iu: + ey katate ee: “80°-to 85 first letter. Salary $50. 00 to start. 
“ullivan County, Ind.: Address “R. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mine h er pimipta te voke Vase Saini ete lare meee wale Het ee S7 WANTED_AN EXPER 
., screenings Wee ake baer pete aey Exe ern: oe se a i 1ENCED MAN 
sravil Block, lower vein.......... 1.2! eae re " ae For manager of a large Western yard. Must be posted in 
Pocahontas and New River: si both Wholesale and Retail lumber, mill-work, markets and 
oe I ae at ere oo inal i 1.85 to 2.25 2.05 conditions in general. Answer, giving full details, salary 
Mine Gi eee e tte te ge ee ee 1.75 to 1.85 expected ete. e 
Hoatige SPE A ee A ane ” eas Address “RR. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
E ast Kentucky: Cavern ae one e hy ft ore oe eee «fo Oo 
i Be SALES MANAGER 
RUA res ae oe a eget oi ae Bey “145 aon Wanted—Sales manager for Pacific Coast mill of atty 
pishouse coke, f.o.b. Chicago........: 4.50 millions capacity. Must be man of experience. 
y-rroducts, f.o.b. Chicago....... : 4,95 to 5.00 ddress “P. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ine. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of e per oe ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











BARGAIN 


No. 77 matcher, good as new, for sale at a sacri- 
fice because we have two instalied and only require 
one heavy machine. Manufacturers will give same 
guarantee as though they were selling new. 


P. O. BOX 823, Saginaw, Mich. 





FOR SALE 
175 MILLION FEET VIRGIN CEDAR. 
Good, sound, straight, clean bodied timber. Also about 
50 Million Ft. of Fir, Hemlock and White Pine in the same 
tract. Total over 225,000,000 Ft. All tide water holdings 
within sixty miles of Vancouver, B. C. Terms satisfactory. 
Address “R, 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon — are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and price 


ALLISON COUPON. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOTICE-WANTED ADDRESS 
Of Robert _—" Sydner, a saw filer. Please write 
R. . SYDNER, 3607 Hull St., Richmond, Va. 








HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 
See lists of books and description 
on page 106. 


DOES YOUR ADVERTISING PRODUCE SALES? 
Get the right kind of copy, write-up, photos, drawings and 
educational publicity by an advertising specialist with prac- 
tical lumbering experience, Services for sale. 
ie 





Address . 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
AND CORRESPONDENT 
With lumber experience. This would be excellent oppor 
tunity for person who could write sales letters. RUSSELL 
J. MATTHIAS, 1327 Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, III. 





WANT—STENOGRAPHER AND INVOICE CLERK 

Young man preferred who has considerable experience in 
yellow pine sales office at mill. Must be of correct habits; 
healthy, rapid, accurate, faithful worker. State in first 
letter monthly pay expected, where, when, with whom have 
seen service, how long with each, how soon can report to 
work. Apply by letter only. Address 

















WANTED—A RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENT 


To take charge of logging road in Canada. 
perience and be thoroughly reliable. 
Address “Pp, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Must have ex- 





- ESTIMATOR WANTED 
For Chicago Sash and Door Factory. Must have experience 
on plans. 

“E40,” 


Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—AT OUR BLACKWELL PLANT 

A saw mill foreman who understands the handling of a band 
and band resaw and a crew in such a manner as to obtain 
the best results. -Must be thoroughly competent and under- 
stand the detail of a band _ cutting hard wood and get 
results. No other need appl 

FLANNER STEGER LAND AND LUMBER CO., 

Forest County, Blackwell, Wis. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Yard Manager, capable of handling keen competition. 
opening right pert. Address, giving references, 

. R.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SECOND MAN 


For Lumber Yard. One with some experience preferred. 
Address, giving references, 
or. 


B. C.,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Good 








WANTED—AUD!ITOR OR SUPERINTENDENT 

Capable taking full charge medium sized string of yards. 

Address, with Teferences, 
“P, 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS COMPETENT 
Planing Mill foreman. State age, experience, and salary, 
Address “R. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MAN. 

By a firm manufacturing veneered doors exclusively. Man 
experienced in billing into factory from lists and plans. State 
experience and give reference in first letter. 

Address “M. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED 


2 band sawyers 
4 setters. 
2 edgermen. 
4 trimmermen. 
Sawmill starts April 15th, 1916. 
PRINCE ALBERT LUMBER CO., 


LTD. 
Prince Albert, Sask. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT MILLWRIGHT 
To take charge of band mill with capacity of 80,000 feet in 
ten hours. Address communications to R. CONNOR COM 
PANY, Marshfield, Wis. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


With established trade in Wis., Iowa, Ill., Ind. 
gan, wants situation. At present employed. 
Address “R. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


and Michi- 





WANTED-—SALESMEN 


Of experience in Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. One for 


Pittsburgh. Also one for territory Buffalo to Detroit. 
Address “R. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil- proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting. Belt. Cements, Preservatives, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. 
territory assigned. Exporter. 


Dressings, 
Exclusive 
Mention AMERICAN .LUMBERMAN. 





SALESMAN TO TRAVEL MISSOURI & KANSAS 

Prefer one competent to figure special work. Must give 

satisfactory reference. No others need apply. Address 
AMERICAN SASH & DOOR CO., Kansas City, Mo. 





POSITION WANTED-BY A LADY 


With several years’ experience in the lumber, coal and grain 


business (5 years with one company) as bookkeeper, stenog 
rapher and collector. Can furnish best of references froia 
past employers. Now. employed. Thorough experience in 
office management. Prefer employment in lowa. 

Address “R. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
For lumber yard in Montana or Idaho. Small town pre- 
ferred. Would be willing to work a few months as second 
man to get acquainted. Can furnish best of references. 
Have had two years’ experience as manager of yard. 
Address “R, 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A NO. | BOOKKEEPER-STENOGRAPHER 
Now open for position. ‘Thoroughly conversant with all 
routine office work. In replying kindly state salary you can 


pay. Address “R. 22)" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 


Wants position. Ten years’ lumber office experience. Mar- 





ried. Age 29, 
“R. 43,” 


Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JANUARY 8, 1916. 











_.-~.~.~WANTED-—POSITION ee 
By expert hardwood man who has successfully managed one 
of the largest hardwood mills in the South, both manufac- 
turing and selling the output. Highest references. 

ddress “DP. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-NORTHERN W. PINE TO SELL 
On commission. White pine salesman with established trade 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey would like to hear from 
manufacturers of northern white pine. Must be able to fill 
orders and handle good stock. State commission first letter. 
Confidential. 
Address 


WANTED-POSITION SHIPPING OR 
Yard foreman in Southern yellow pine mill; salary dis- 
cussed when efficiency is established. 
Address “R, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY COMPETENT 
Lath mill foreman, position in good mill, with long runs, 
day or contract. 
Address 


“Pp, 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








“R. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL SUPT. WANTS SITUATION 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. Understand all saw mill 
machinery and lumber, both South and on Pacific coast. 
Can handle men and get best results. Best references. 

Address “R, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED~—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
General Superintendent of Yellow Pine Operation. Can 
furnish strong recommendations; character and ability; also 
willing to invest capital if desired and would be willing to 
accept first year comparatively small remuneration to prove 
ability in good company. 

Address “R. 14,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 











SASH, DOOR & PLANING MILL SUPT., 
Wants situation. Young man with 11 years’ experience. 
Understands all machinery and how to handle men. Can 
figure from plans and bill into mill. References. 

Address “R, 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 

Position wanted. Fifteen years’ experience with steam, 

teams, boats, barges and rafting in southern States and 

Republic of Mexico. 
Address ° 


WANT— POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Understands both hard and soft woods. Age 32, married, 
strictly sober. Am a hustler and can make good. 

Address “Pp, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Lumberman position as manager or superintendent of saw 
mill plant. Will only consider healthy southern location, 
handling Cypress, Pine, or Hardwoods. 

dress “P, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


*‘M, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











A-!| ACCOUNTANT & BOOKKEEPER 
Several years with large manufacturers, desires change; 
steady, sober, reliable, capable of assuming charge of office; 
excellent references; salary $125.00. 
Address “Pp, 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position. Thoroughly competent in manufacture of 
lumber, planing mill products, sash, doors, box shooks. Was 
superintendent of city mill handling large retail trade, and 
shipping cars containing complete house bills, barns, silos etc. 
Also experienced in constructing and overhauling mills. 
Pacific Coast or Inland Empire location preferred. Address 

_. MILL SUPERINTENDENT, 
1005 White Building, Seattle, Washington. 


ALL AROUND HARDWOOD MAN 
Have had seven years evperience on road, buying and in- 
specting hardwoods through Central States. Three years as 
superintendent of band mill operation. Also experience in 
selling. Best of references furnished. 
Address “R. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS STORE MGR. OR 
Pay roll clerk. Two years experience; best references. 
Address “R. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














A HIGH CLASS EXECUTIVE LUMBERMAN 
Wants. connection with Manufacturers as General Sales, or 
Branch Manager. Years of experience marketing Yellow 
Pine and Oak. Wide acquaintance with Yard, R. R. or 
Factory Trade of Middle West. Now engaged in Whole- 
saling. 


Address “R. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS LUMBER SALESMAN 
Have established trade; can get results. 
ddress “R. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION YARD MANAGER AND 
Auditor, 36 years old, 15 ree experience. 
Address “R. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION IN 
Logging department by man with twenty-five years’ experi- 


ence with teams. Now woods superintendent, but want 
immediate change. 
Address “R. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A REAL LUMBER SALESMAN 
With valuable acquaintance between Chicago and New York 
is open for pesition. Hardwoods, Cypress, White Pine or 
Pacific Coast pine. Am a thorough lumberman. Strictly 
temperate and can get results. 


ddress R. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER OR 
Sawyer in hardwood or cypress. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “R, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS INSPECTOR 
Yard or mill foreman in cypress or hardwood. 
Address “R, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MACHINIST OR 
Resaw man in planing mill. 10 years experience. 
Address “R, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER WANTS 
Position in large mill where quantity and quality are 
appreciated. 

Address “R. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
BUYER & INSPECTOR OF HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Located in the South representing a lumber concern, wishes 
to change. I am 35 (thirty-five) years of age, possess high- 
est ability and have been very successful. Will bring large 
business along. 

Address 





“R, 28,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGING SUPT. 
Thoroughly understand laying out spurs, timber estimating, 
team and steam logging. Al references. At present em- 
ployed. Address “R. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION DESIGNING 
Wood working machinery by competent man. 
dress “R. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





PARTY WITH EXPERIENCE AND ABILITY 
With ample reference, open for position January 1st as man- 
ager Commissary or Company Store. . 

Address “M, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants situation. Thoroughly familiar with the business and 
have large Chicago trade. 
Address “M. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Retail yard between Lake Michigan and Missouri River. 
Thoroughly competent. 
Address “M. 27,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR MAN 
Wants situation as traveling salesman or city salesman in 
Chicago. 

Address 











“M,. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Address “RF, 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO BUILD A SAWMILL OR 
To — a mill or plant as manager or to file for a mill 
y kind of saws. Second to none at a is work. 
any kind of 8 d t t all thi k 
Address “L. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
6 4 or more cars 4/4” FAS and No. 1 Common Plain Red 
= 


1 car 4/4” No. 1 Common & Better Quartered Red and 

White Oak. 

5 cars 4/4” FAS Sap Gum. 

2 cars 4/4” No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 

1 car 4/4” No. 2 Common Sap Gum. 

Kindly quote on any of this stock that you can furnish 

and also send us your stock sheet with prices attached. 

D. K. JEFFRIS LUMBER COMPANY. 
Pullman Building, Chicago, 1. 





EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHITE OAK AND YELLOW PINE 
WANTED: 


car 4-4 Ist and 2nd White Oak. 
cars 4-4 No. 1 Common White Oak. 
cars 6-4 No. 1 Common White Oak. 
car 2” No. 1 Common White Oak. 
car 2%” No. 1 Common White Oak. 
25,000 feet 1 ” Yellow Pine. 
15,000 feet 1144” Yellow Pine. 
10,000 feet 2. ” Yellow Pine. 
10,000 feet 244” Yellow Pine. 
Shipment February, March, 1916. 


—Address— 
“NETHERLANDS MERCHANT,” 
Care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


mt etnoboe 





WANTED—SMALL OAK DIMENSION STOCK 
We are very large consumers of small oak dimension stock 
for general bending purposes. The best quality of oak tim- 
ber for our use is found only on the first bottom lands of 
the Gulf streams draining southeastern Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, western Alabama, western Tennessee and south- 
western Kentucky. We must have a good quality of tough, 
thrifty timber, cannot use this material if cut from the 
brasher bottom oak, nor can we use if cut out of hill tim- 
ber, as hill oak, as a rule, is not of tough enqugh quality for 
our purpose. We would be pleased to correspond with mill 
men throughout the above territory who would entertain a 
proposition to furnish us such stock, and if they will give 
us their name and address we will put them on our mailing 
list and keep them continuously advised as to our require- 
ments. We have inspectors ‘located in all the above States. 

METROPOLIS BENDING COMPANY, Metropolis, I1l. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR THE PURCHASE 
Of 25 million 5 to 2 clears and 6 to 2 extra star A star 
red cedar shingles. These must be strictly premium shingles, 
which we would like to have branded with our own brand. 
Advise mill basis price. 

ddress “R, 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER WANTED-—CUT TO SIZE 
Ex. waste (white pine or other suitable timber) 4”x114”, 
8”x114” and other sizes in 2 ft. to 7 ft. lengths. Details on 
application. JENNINGS & CO., Timber Importers, 
898 Pennywell Rd., Bristol, England. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR ALL KINDS 
Of Wagon Stock, such as Oak Bolsters, Reaches, Tongues, 
Sawed Felloes, Hounds, and Hickory Axles—also Car Mate- 
rial. Quote best prices. 

KONZEN-SCHAFER LUMBER CO., 
Blue Island Ave. & Robey St., Chicago. 


WANTED—DRY BASSWOOD. 
Several Cars of 1x8 First & Sec.; Stain no defect. 
CHAS. R. FOSTER, Dealer, Beloit, Wis. 

















BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Eight years’ experience on band and gang. Good references, 
Address “L. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FIRST CLASS SAWYER WANTS JOB 
ght hand rig, Band or Circular. Reference Byrd-Matthews 


Ri 
Lbr. Co., Helen, Ga. 
G. W. SMITH, Helen, Ga. 





SALESMAN WITH TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In Chicago territory desires position with first-class mill 
northern hardwoods or southern hardwood and cypress. Can 
furnish very best references as to ability and character. 

Address “R, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A POSITION 
By retail Manager with over 20 years’ experience. Fully 
understand all departments of retail lumber and millwork 
business. Good Mixer and Collector. No Boozer. 
Address “R, 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER AND BILLER 
For Millwork, Bank, Store and Office Fixtures wants posi- 
tion as such or as superintendent of factory. 38 years 
old. Speak German. References. 

Address “R, 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Address 
LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 

Wants position. Have had 18 years’ experience in logging 
with teams and skidders. Understand the laying out and 
building of tram and standard Railroads, also the estimat- 
ing and buying of timberlands. Am now employed and have 
been for the past 14 years by one of the largest operators 
in the south. 


Address “P. 26,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER OR MILL FOREMAN 
Open for position, 32 years of age, 17 years’ experience 


Pine and Cypress. If you believe in efficiency try me. 
P. H. MERONEY, Georgetown, S. C. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
In Iowa by man with 12 years’ experience, and good refer- 
ences. Address “P. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











A-| BOOKKEEPER, STENOGRAPHER, 
Correspondent, office manager possessing executive ability 
and thoroughly familiar with details of every department in 
the manufacturing end of the lumber business. 

Address “E. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
In sawmill or on resaws in box factory. Long experience 
and good references. M. L. DEMOREST, 

2227 Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED-POSITION. 

Do you want a wideawake superintendent or estimator, a 

man of wide experiences in the sash and door business? 

Fifteen years’ experience as superintendent and estimator. 

Understand detailing, listing and billing work into the mill. 
Sober and strictly business. Ai references. . 

Address “R, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





JOHN. AIELLO, RAILROAD CONTRACTOR 
41 North Center St., Bradford, Pa. 
Laborers supplied on short notice 
and all kinds of excavating done. 


FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 
Entirely familiar with latest methods of cost accounting de- 
sires position; also expert stenographer. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Address “L. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


‘BAND SAWYER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE 
Wishes position. Expert grader. Good on timbers, 
Address C. D. HART, 128 W. Bay St., Savannah, Ga. 








WANTED 
Split hickory automobile billets; also sawed automobile rims 
and sawed automobile billets. Highest cash ge | paid. 
PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED-_WHITE OAK. 

We are paying the highest price for first-class White Oak 
timber sawn into ship yard stock and dimension timber. If 
you are prepared to furnish any write 

G. ELIAS & BRO., INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED-—POPLAR SQUARES 
Several cars 3”, 3%” and 4” Poplar Squares. Also 2” 
and 3” Poplar Lumber. 
ROSENTHAL-SKINNER LUMBER CO. 
1506 W. 15th St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED-—DELIVERED GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
2 cars Plain Oak Table Tops, 1x4” and up, 43, 45 and 
49”. 


Delivered Boston, Mass. 
2 cars Clear Oak Squares, 2x2x19”, 156x15gx19”, 2%x 
2144x184”. A. & H. GATES, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—TWENTY-FIVE CARS ASH LOGS 
Must be tough second growth white ash, cut to specifications 
as to length. State price f. 0. b. cars shipping point and 
how many logs you can furnish. Terms cash when loaded. 

Address “L. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—FOR CASH 
White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Hardwoods, Cedar, 
Cypress etc., shingles, lath and posts. 
D. DICKLEMAN MFG, & LUMBER CO., Forest, Ohio. 


WE BUY OAK POPLAR ETC. FOR CASH 
Give us full description, age, thickness, widths, lengths, 
quantities and lowest prices. Do you need codperation, also 
representation in eastern markets? 
GEORGE M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 








EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 

Twelve years devoted to plans, lists, pricing, sales dept., 
ete. Best of references. Age 30 and at present employed. 
Address “P. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BLACK WALNUT LOGS. 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6 ft. 
and up long. Will inet at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZHLL, Piqua, Ohio. 





BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 

We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 

by_C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular, 


WANTED. PRACTICAL MILL MAN 
And Expert Band Saw Filer wants position at once. The 
best of reference. Fifteen years’ experience in all kinds of 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


timber. Married, sober and reliable. 


TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED. 
Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. 
They will make your work easier and better. Yours for the 





ddress P. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


asking. 
AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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